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PREFACE. 



In presenting the labours of the past year, to 
a public which I, of all others, have a right to 
term generous, I have only to ask the same kind 
consideration for them collectively and alone, that 
they may, heretofore, have owed in part to their 
surroundings. A preface is usually an introduction, 
or an apology for intrusion; and I scarce feel it 
necessary, since I am only sending my brain- 
children out among my friends, confident that 
though their faults may not pass unnoticed, they 
will be treated with the tenderness usually shown 
to the unintentional offender. It may not be 
amiss, however, to give some explanation con- 
cerning them. 

About a year ago, a girl sat down in her own 
quiet little room, and, for very idleness, without 
object and without plan, produced a letter, which, 
the next week, found its way into the New York 
Mirror. It was the first letter in this collection ; 
and Mr. Willis, one of the editors, after various 
speculations concerning the author, added—* 



VI PREFACE. 

44 Well — we give in ! — On condition that you 
are under twenty-five, and that you will wear a 
rose (recognizably) in your boddice the first day 
you appear in Broadway with the hat and 4 balza- 
rine,' we will pay the bills. Write us, thereafter, 
a sketch of 'BeP and yourself, as cleverly done as 
this letter, and you may 4 snuggle down' on the 
sofa, and consider us paid, and the public charm- 
ed with you." 

A reply was given by way of carrying out the 
frolic still farther, accompanied by the sketch of 
44 The Cousins," which appeared in the Mirror 
immediately after. These met with such a kind 
reception, that the pen became a more familiar 
thing than formerly in those fingers, and so, be- 
hold upon them an indelible ink-mark. 

To the gentle courtesy and well-tried forbear- 
ance of former friends and readers, these labours, 
of a single happy year, are confidently entrusted, 
by the novice hand of the would-be artist 

FANNY FORESTER. 

Underfill], June 17, 1845. 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 



TO THE 



EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 



"You know that the shops in Broadway are very 
tempting this spring. Such beautiful things! Well, 
you know (no, you don't know that, but you can guess) 
what a delightful thing it would be to appear in one 
of those charming, head-adorning, complexion-soften- 
ing, hard-feature subduing Neapolitans ; with a little 
gossamer veil dropping daintily on the shoulder of one 
of those exquisite baharines, to be seen any day at 
Stewart's and elsewhere. Well, you know, (this you 
must know,) that shopkeepers have the impertinence 
to demand a trifling exchange for these things even of 
a lady ; and also that some people have a remarkably 
small purse, and a remarkably small portion of the 
yellow ' root' in that. And now, to bring the matter 
home, I am one of that class. I have the most beau- 
tiful little purse in the world, but it is only kept for 
show ; I even find myself under the necessity of coun- 
terfeiting — that is, filling the void with tissue-paper in 
lieu of bank-notes, preparatory to a shopping expe- 
dition ! 

2 



14 EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

" Well, now to the point. As 'Bel' and I snuggled 
down on the sofa this morning, to read the New Mir- 
ror, (by the way, cousin 'Bel' is never obliged to put 
tissue-paper in her purse,) it struck us that you would 
be a friend in need, and give good counsel in this emer- 
gency. 'Bel', however, insisted on my not telling what 
I wanted the money for. She even thought that I had 
better intimate orphanage, extreme suffering from the 
bursting of some speculative bubble, illness, etc., etc. ; 
but did not I know you better ! Have I read the New 
Mirror so much (to say nothing of the graceful things 
coined * under a bridge,' and a thousand other pages 
flung from the inner heart,) and not learned who has 
an eye for everything pretty ? Not so stupid, cousin 
'Bel' ; no, no ! 

*' However, this is not quite th% point after all ; but 
here it is. I have a pen — not a gold one, I don't think 
I could write with that, but a nice, little, feather-tipped 
pen, that rests in the curve of my forefinger as con- 
tentedly as on its former pillow of down. (Shocking ! 
how that line did run down hill ! and this almost as 
crooked ! dear me !) Then I have little messengers 
racing ' like mad' through the galleries of my head ; 
spinning long yarns, and weaving fabrics rich and soft 
as the balzarine which I so much covet, until I shut 
my eyes and stop my ears and whisk away with the 
'wonderful lamp' safely hidden in my own brown 
braids. Then I have Dr. Johnson's Dictionary— capi- 
tal London edition, etc., etc. ; and, after I use up all 
the words in that, I will supply myself with Webster's 
wondrous quarto, appendix and all. Thus prepared, 
think you not I should be able to put something in the 
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shops of the literary caterers? something that, for 
once in my life, would give me a real errand into 
Broadway ? Maybe you of the New Mirror pay for 
acceptable articles — maybe not. Comprenez-vous ? 

"01 do hope that beautiful balzarine like 'Bel's will 
not be gone before another Saturday ! You will not 
forget to answer me in the next Mirror; but pray, 
my dear Editor, let it be done very cautiously, for 
'Bel' would pout all day if she should know what I 
have written. Till Saturday, 

Your anxiously-waiting friend, 

Fanny Forester." 



REPLY 

TO THE SPECULATIONS OF THE MIRROR AS TO WHO AND WHAT 
THE AUTHOR MIGHT BE. 

- # # # Have you never heard, my de — (pardon ! 
I fear it is a habit of mine to write too " honiedly") — 
but have you not heard that " suspicion is a heavy ar- 
mour, which, with its own weight impedes more than 
it protects V* Suspicion is most assuredly a beggarly 
virtue. It may, now and then, prevent you from being 
u taken in," but it nips you in the costs most unmerci- 
fully. Oh ! sharpsightedness is the most extravagant- 
ly dear whistle which poor humans ever purchased ! 
That you should suspect me, too, when I was opening 
my heart away down to the core ! How could you ? 
" Inveigle !" no inveigling about it ! I wanted a bon- 
net and dress, and said so, frankly and honestly. More- 
over, I never wrote a line for Graham in my life — no ! 
nor for Godey either. As for le couleur des has, your 
keen-eyed hawk pounced on less than a phantom there. 
From the day that I stood two mortal hours with my 
finger poked into my eye, and a fooPs-cap on my head, 
because I persisted in spelling "bag, baker," to the 
notable morning of christening my cousin by her pro- 
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fession,* I have been voted innocent of all leaning to- 
wards the hue celestial. Indeed, it is more than sus- 
pected by my friends (cousin 'Bel' excepted) that I aP 
feet dame Nature's carpet, rather than her canopy. 

Maybe I am " some varlet of a man scribbler" — Oh ! 
you are such a Yankee at guessing ! 

" Old !" ah, that is the unkindest cut of all ! You an 
editor, and the son of an editor, and not know that 
" old maids" are a class extinct at the present day, 
save in the sewing societies, etc., of some western 
village, subject only to the exploring expeditions of 
the indefatigable " Mary Clavers !" Have you never 
heard of five-and-twenty's being a turning point, and 
ken ye not its meaning ? Why, faire may dens then re- 
verse the hour-glass of old Gray-beard ; and, one by 
one, drop back the golden sands that he has scattered, 
till, in five years, they are twenty again. Of course, 
then, I must be " under twenty-five ;" but, as a punish- 
ment for your lack of gallantry, you shall not know 
whether the sands are dropping in or out of my 
glass. One thing, however, is indisputable : I am not 
*' sharp — " my face has not a single sharp feature, nor 
my temper (it is I, who know, that say it,) a sharp cor- 
ner, nor my voice a sharp tone. So much in self-justi- 
fication, and now to the little package which you hold 
in the other hand. 

I send my sketch in advance, because I am afraid 
cousin *BeP and I might not interest you and the pub- 
lic so much as we do ourselves ; and then how are we 



* The cousin's name was spelled in the first letter BeUe, and cor- 
rected by the Editor. 

2* 



18 REPLY TO SPECULATIONS, ETC. 

to " consider you paid ?" In truth, I cannot write clever 
things. 'Bel' might, but she never tries. Sometimes 

•she plans for me ; but, somehow, I never can find the 
right words for her thoughts. They come into my 
head like fixed-up visiters, and play " tea-party" with 
their baby neighbours, until I am almost as much puz- 
zled by their strange performances as the old woman 
of the nursery rhyme, who was obliged to call on her 
u little dog at home" to establish her identity. No, 
no ! I cannot write clever things, and particularly on 
the subject to which I am restricted ; but if it is the 
true sketch that you would have for the sake of the 
information, why here it is. You will perceive that I 
have been very particular to tell you all. 

Pray, do you allow us carte blanche as far as the hat 
and dress are concerned? You had better not, for 
'Bel* never limits herself. How soon may we have 

' them ? The summer is advancing rapidly, and my old 
muslin and straw are unco' shabby. 

Yours, with all due gratitude, 
< Fanny Forester. 



THE COUSINS. 

A SKETCH. 

Once there were two cousins ! and their names were 
Isabella and Frances ! and Isabella was a rich city 
belle, and Frances was a poor country girl, for the first 
time opening her eyes on the wonders of the*big city ! 

There, reader mine ! is not that a fair beginning ? 
Is not there a world of information in that sentence ? 
Cannot you see, as plain at you see the blessed sun 
shining upon you at this moment, the position, relative 
and absolute, of these two cousins ? the star and the 
pearly drop resting unseen upon its rim ; the golden 
oriole wing and wing with the poor little sparrow ; the 
timid, innocent, bleating sheep in a wilderness of beau- 
tiful gazelles ! Do you not see it ? Oh yes ! and that 
is what I call leaping at once into the very cream of 
the thing — distancing, at a single bound, all story-tel- 
lers who have not been pupils of my old nurse Bridget. 
Perhaps you will think I should have added that one 
of these fair cousins was handsome, and the other ugly ; 
but you are mistaken. That would be a sheer waste 
of pen and ink ; for, what have the rich, especially rich 
ladies, to do but be beautiful ? and who ever heard of 
a poor beauty, except in a novel ? Now, I have no 
thought of writing a novel, (at least for several years 
to come,) so I shall maintain a discreet silence. Per- 
haps you have a novelist's imagination, however. 
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"Fanny! Fanny! Fanny!" shouted the rich cousin, 
yesterday morning, crushing a handful of dripping June 
roses, that she had just been gathering, beneath her 
tiny foot, and flinging her muslin sun-bonnet into the 
middle of the bed. " Fanny ! the ' New Mirror' has 
come ! Get up ! open your eyes, coz ! Look ! your 
whole letter ! how could you tell all about it ? But 
never mind ! it will end well, I dare say ! Do you hear, 
Fanny ! You are to have the * Neapolitan and balza- 
rine ;' and they shall be the prettiest in Broadway ; the 
very prettiest, if / have any hand in selecting them ! 
Prenez-garde> cozzy ! you have torn half the cover off, 
already !" 

" What is it, 'Bel' ? Father's letter ? oh ! I have been 
dreaming about it all night, and I know mother will 
think those old trimmings — " 

"Bless your heart, Fan! you are to have bonnet, 
trimming, and all ; and will not have to worry your 
father about it either ? Do wake up \ n 

"'Bel'?" 

" Look here !" and a damp copy of the " New Mirror" 
was thrust into the sleeper's face. " The last para- 
graph, Fanny ! read that ! Ha, ha ! how wide your eyes 
are opening ! Well, chick, what think you ?" 

For a moment the eyes of the country cousin, newly 
opened as they were, danced a perfect gallopade to the 
tune her heart played, and a joyous light broke over 
her surprised face. Then a feeling of uneasiness be- 
gan to display itself at the corners of her mouth ; a 
questioning glance was darted at her cousin ; another 
sought the page before her ; and finally she burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of merriment, and not a little qual- 
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ified with vexation. "/ wear a rose recognizably! 
I— " 

" Better than to wear your old muslin." 

"True, 'Bel/ true ! but—" 

"And your ugly straw, with the faded ribands, 
Fanny." 

" Dear ! dear ! how I wish I was rich !" 

" Rich ! why, money is good for nothing, but to buy 
pretty things ; and here you can have the very articles 
you want, if you will only give a sketch of us two for 
the * New Mirror.' Think of our coming out in print ! 
I, with my dark, eloquent eyes, (those are the very 
words, Fan ! put them down before we forget !) and 
you, with your pretty little Grecian face — " 

" Nobody calls me pretty here, 'Bel' : nobody but you." 

" Don your new bonnet, darling, and their eyes will 
begin to open. There ! don't pout ! If you were as 
ugly as Holofernes, instead of — of the little gipsey that 
you are, with your perked up lips and saucy ways — 
there ! you put me out ! I say if you were ever so ugly, 
trust the beauty-makers of New York, for a transform- 
ation. They know how the thing is done ! They 
study your style ; and then accommodate it so well, 
that you would think any other nose, any other chin, 
lips, eyes, hair, or complexion, would make a perfect 
fright of you. As for form, everybody knows that na- 
ture has nothing to do with that, now-a-days." 

Fanny glanced into the opposite mirror, and turned 
a piroutte to convince herself, that her own figure 
was comme ilfaut. " I do so want the bonnet and dress !" 

" Of course you do ! and of course you will have 
them ! Here's your porte-feuille. Scribble away ! I 
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will bring up your breakfast myself, and nobody shall 
know what you are about." 

" A sketch of us two, to be printed !" and again the 
little lady caught the reflection of a very merry face 
in the mirror. 

" Of us !" " to be sure ! where would you look for 
finer models !" and 'Bel' gave her pretty head a toss, 
that set a whole cloud of jetty ringelts in a tremor of 
delight at the prospect of immortality perched upon 
the nib of Fanny Forester's pen. 

" O yes ! 'Bel' ; I know you are beautiful, and ac- 
complished, and all that ; I hear it from everybody's 
tongue, and see it in everybody's eyes. Your poor 
country cousin would make but a humble figure in 
such—" 

"Affectation! sheer affectation, Fan! You know 
who would be the sufferer ; just keep your little lips 
together till I have done ! It is not that which troubles 
you, / know ; it is the dfficulty of talking of one's self. 
Of course you will not say much ; just intimate in a 
pretty sort of a way that you might say a great deal, 
and leave the rest to imagination." 

Fanny bent over her paper, but she only traced " Isa- 
bella Forester" four times ; and then looked up with 
an amused expression, very like that of a particularly 
demure kitten, quite satisfied with its own frolics. " To 
think he should suspect me of being * old and blue F " 

"Complimentary dear, very! As much as to say 
' this passing, excellent, deeply conceived, highly fin- 
ished letter, indicates a maturity of genius, entirely 
unapproachable by a lady so young as to want a new 
bonnet. Don't you see it, Fanny ?" 
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" ' A regular contributor, to Graham and Godey !" 

" We will take advantage of that hint, Fanny." 

" Never ! I will not be a UtUrateuse y 'Bel', indeed I 
will not! a hackneyed magazine- writer, deliberately 
laying myself open to everybody's cool criticisms, 
and—" 

" Nonsense ! every word of it, Fan ! You will want 
an elegant shawl in a few months, and you have only to 
put your pen in motion, and the thing is accomplished. 
Never wish you were rich, child; you carry Fortu- 
natus's purse in that little head of yours." 

" Ah ! 'Bel' ! when heads become purses, hearts learn 
to keep time to the chink of the coin ! money-getting 
is not a womanly care, and as big Jack says, Til none 
of it!'" 

" None of the money !" 

" None of the care — money or no money ! poverty 

i^^eomparative thing after all, and not such a terrible 

^evil if it comes in the right place, and with the right 

^coifipany. Why, even we were quite rich in the 

country." 

"Could you be happy there now, Fanny?" 

" Happy ! yes ! as the day is long ! You shall spend 
a summer with me, 'Bel/ at my own dear home ; you 
wouldn't mind inconveniences in-doors, with every- 
thing magnificently luxurious without. O I adore the 
country ! but then city life has Its charms, of course ; 
I don't think I shall be troubled with ennui anywhere." 

" But I mean to have you here two or three years 
yet, my gay Phillis, so just consider the matter settled, 
and I'll give you a beautiful little gold pen on your next 
birthday." 
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" For which I shall be exceedingly grateful ; and 
Write a score of checkered letters with it before I am 
two months older. I tell you, 'Bel', I will not barter 
away my thoughts and feelings — sacred, because my 
own, if they are silly — as spruce clerks do a yard of 
tape, of a fold of muslin ! I have no taste for getting 
rich, though I should like, passing well, to be so/' 

"Sentimental, as I live, Fanny! Have you ever 
such%n article as the 'Trials of Woman,' or the 'Suf- 
ferings of Genius,' in that port-folio of yours ! They 
would be delectable subjects for the exercise of your 
pen-craft. Seriously though, Fan, this is all stuff. 
You may as well fling your pearls upon paper, as to 
cast them before— dandies. There is no need to dis- 
sect your own heart openly, to get at the anatomy of 
others. Keep as many little covered corners as you 
choose. I should dislike to have you give a complete 
autopsy (as Dominie Doubt says) as much as you would ; 
but scribble for the fun of the thing." 

" I shall, if I do it at all. I am more of a lark than 
a nightingale, and more of a butterfly than either — that 
is, if buttterflies have hearts and cousins. What shall 
I call my sketch, 'Bel*. ' Memoirs of two young wo- 
men V or i A glance at money-getters V " 

" I think you had better call it ' Ways and Means/ 
Fan ; but on second thought, you had better not do it 
now. You are to have the new things first, and fur- 
nish the liquidator ' thereafter,' and I think you had 
better present yourself in your improved costume." 

Fanny Forester acquiesced in this wise suggestion ; 
and the two cousins, lodged between the arms of an 
immense fauteuil, cheek to cheek, and tresses mingling, 
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turned atowiy th$ leaves of the elegant magazine, quite 
forgetful for the hour of any other beauty than that 
before them. The breakfast hour passed unheeded* 
far. they were intent on tracing out the history o£ the 
fak" Donna Sylvcria and her lovers," and could be 
loused by nothing less than the provoking "to he con* 
tinned," at the end. 

It was the hour of fashionable promenade, and our 
brilliant 'Bel' Forester (with her country cousin in|he 
despised muslin, tripping bashfully by her side) glided 
along the crowded pave of Broadway. Many a hat 
was raised, and many a smile lost itself in the ambush 
of the lips' dark neighbours as they passed. The bow 
was for both coi*sin&-— all stronger demonstrations, for 
the belle. Then would come a gay lady, with cordial 
greetings for one cousin, and only a careless nod of 
recognition, or a studiously common-place remark for 
the other; for ladies knoyr well how to show /orcedV 
civilities, and mete them out with a cool gracioupness 
worthy of all admiration. The eyes of Fanny Fores- 
ter flashed, and there was a decided curl in her short 
upper lip, that nature had never placed there ; but it 
was not . in the character of the little maiden to feel 
contempt, nor indignation, either, for a long time. She 
was no philosopher to laugh at human follies, and too 
human herself to rise above them. Her lip gradually 
elongated, the corners curving downward, and its twin 
neighbour rolled back, like a red rose-leaf that the sun 
has gazed upon too earnestly. Her position was a 
painftil one — an appendage to her elegant cousin, a 
foil, a cipher on the wrong side of the unit, and all for 
the want of a few outward adornments. 

3 



•Fanny, dear!" Fanny crashed a tear that was 
just forcing its way through her quhrering lashes, and 
looked up. 

*Wby,what a mournful face! the like never was 
seen in a promenade. This mast not be, eona mia; 
if it is the green fields, and fresh air, wild flowers* and 
wild birds that you are longing for, ysu shall be treat 
ed to them- We vfia take a drive to-morrow, aad en- 
joy 3. genuine country frolic" 

« Thank you, 'BeF. I should be delighted with the 
frolic ; though my spirits need no medicine, I can as- 
sure you* 

" Had enough this morning, eh!" 

" If I do write the sketch, I wilt not wear die badge, 
'Bel' ; I will do the whole affair * under die rose/ if I 
do it at all : — it is the province of the flower to htef 
secrets, not expott them. This is my first essay m 
trade, and it is too soon to hang out the sign." 

"The rose in the boddiee! Oh! wear it by all 
means ! an exquisite moss-rose bud, its red lips just 
opening, with a few geranium—" 

"You wear it, too, 'Bel'! Oh! that is just the 
thing r And Fanny clapped her little hands in de- 
light, and went forward with a bound, quite forgetful 
of the lady-like deportment befitting the place and hour. 

"Both of us, Fan!" 

" Yes, yes ! that would be a right merry trick ! and 
two or three more if we choose ! It would be quite a 
puzzle." 

444 Under the rose* completely." And cousin *BeT 
laughed and looked as though she might be persuaded 
to enter into the scheme. 
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M O thai is just the thing, 'Bel' ! and now that vexa- 
tion is off my mind, 1 will set about my sketch this 
very evening, lor I do not like * thereafters' and— " 
- Fanny stopped, and her face flashed to the temples, 
Hearing away even the mischievous expression thai 
her merry thought had left. They were in the vicinity 
of the: Aster House, and one of its inmates had just 
sauntered forth with a beautiml lady by his side* Twd 
pairs ct eyes- rested for a moment on the magnificent - 
figure of Isabella Forester, as eyes were wont to do 
in passing her, and then she was probably forgotten* 

*I don't think he would recognise me, if I did wear 
the rose, 'Bel'," said Fanny* half sportively, half (it 
most be owned) in vexation* 

"Oh I if you were dressed I— dress is everything; 
Think of me in your plain muslin and coarse straw 1 
Why, 1 shouldn't be half so pretty as you are. 'Mus- 
lin angels/ unless in fashionable muslins, need wings 
and all U* be discernible." 

TJetf Forester certainly had a very comforting way 
of saying things ; and if she believed her less-favoured 
cousin a whit inferiour to herself, she was a consum- 
mate hypocrite ; which, by-the-way, the generous, no- 
ble-hearted 'Bel' w*s not 

'- " A, letter front your father, Fanny P said Mr. Fores- 
tor, when *be two young ladies again entered the par* 
lour. •* A reply, it seems, to some petition of yours for 
money- Jig i» afraid his good little daughter will be 
spoiled with us, and gives a hundred cautions. You 
must look out for 'Bel', my dear; don't try to imitate 
her ; she's an extravagant little minx, and will ruin 
»e y«t£ . ■ • 
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"Can I sec my fathers letter, uncle T and with the 
precious document (precious, although its address gmre 
proof that she was no longer trusted as she had been) 
pressed close to her bosom, Fanny Forester glided 
from the room ; while TJeF laughed saueily at a rt» 
marie which she had heard for the fiftieth {fane. 

"You think you can't rain me ! eh, 'Bella? Therms 
that splendid bracelet — " 

TJeF prisoned her father's lips with her small white 
hand, and kissed him on both cheeks. "Hush, father ! 
don't enumerate them new ; say in a mass everything 
I ever asked for, wanted, or dreamed of wanting. You 
have always gratified my slightest whimseys. But tell 
me, dear father, do you feel good-natured; for I have 
a favour to ask,' and have set my heart on having it 
granted?" 

" Favour ! oh yes I I dare say I you are accomplish- 
ed at that business, 'BeF$" and the good old gentleman 
began to fumble in his pocket. "Speak out, mlast 
What are ydu waiting for? Nothing less than dia- 
monds, of course ! Pity you couldn't sport a coronet, 
'BeF, your head has just the shape. 9 The daughter's 
slender fingers were toying with the grizzled looks 
shading a brow which her's had always bean pro* 
nounced strikingly like ; and she smiled as she mrfrked 
the complacent glance reflected by the opposite Tin*. 
For. 

u Are you in a particularly good mood, father P 

a Nor 

44 That means ye* And do you feel rich f* 

»Nor 

44 Charming! another yes/ And will you grant m 
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very, very great favour, if I will he good a whole 
week, to pay?" 
• • *Nol noI" 

?<3ood! you are a dear, darling fotherl Iknewyo* 
would, all the time, if . I onty dared ask.? -' 

u Well, what is it ? An embroidered peeket-haud- 
kerchief, just from Monsieurtown, or some trinket that 
you have been spying out at Tiffany and Co/s, to take 
off a few thousands* You , will assuredly ruin me, 
*Bel'r 

:* Father, you are good and generous; and like to 
make everybody happy — silly girls like me, of all oth- 
ers. And you know, father, notwithstanding what 
some wise people say, that dress is no small item in 
the sum total of human, happiness— at least girih*fh 
janeas," 

u Yes, yes, 'Bel' I I know that very well— or my 
purse knows it." 

" Ai*i then, you know too— »" 

u Bless me, 'Bel'l What are you coadiag at, with 
this long preface ? My whole fortune, I am sure." ; 
• "Let— let cousin Fanny dress like me, while she is 
here. Pol and,0 we wiUbe so goodT 

" Are you ashamed of your cousin, my daughter V 9 

u Oh ! no ! no ! but it would be so , nice for us to 
dress alike t I should feel as though I had a sister." 

" You can feel that without the dress, I hope, 'Bella ; 
I think you are very sisterly already." . 

" The truth is, dear father, it is unpleasant for cou- 
sin Fanny to be kept constantly in the baek-ground, 
as she must be without you do something for her. You 
^bave no idea of the thousand nameless little slights 

3* 
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that silly people contrive to make her feel; and their 
being unworthy of notice only makes them the mete 
provoking. And really, Fanny ought to have more 
speiiding-money— why, the allowance she has from 
uncle William would scarce keep me in gloves." 

" You have such extravagant habits ! Fanny must 
not contract theme" 

"But, father-" 

u It i* not in keeping with her station. 9 

M American women have no station, but — " 

" My good brother would be shocked and never for- 
give me." 

"Oh! father— r 

M It would net be a generous deed, HeY; habits Bke 
yours would quite unfit her for the position she is to 
occupy. Anything else, child, but I am principhd on 
that point." * 

"I will throw aside every costly ornament, and 
dress very simply — and certainly, uncle Willkun can 
have mo objection to Fanny's being tasteful and ele- 
gant—" 

M It will not do, TBeF— -I understand my brother's 
character better than you do. Fanny seems very 
happy as she is." 

* And so you will not—" 

« Don't ask, chUd!" 

TBeF understood this negation to mean more than 
the bluntly spoken one, and she turned away with a 
sigh. 

'Bel 9 Forester had an engagement that evening, but 
she did not keep it; for she chose to lean over her 
cousin's shoulder, make suggestions here, erase and 
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interline there— in short, p«t all the lights upon her 
simple picture. "Charming, Fan! charming!" was 
her exclamation, every time the little scribbler left the 
tip of her pen trembling within a. hair's-breadth of the 
paper, to look into her cousin's face for approbation. 
** You succeed admirably, my dear ; but sprinkle in a 
Kttle more sentiment. It would not be amiss to get 
up a scene — a story is nothing, now-a-days, without a 
scene. It is like a bouquet-holder without the flow- 
ers, a nut without the meat, a flirt without her fan, or 
any other accessary, minus the principal. I will 
faint — no! that is hardly the thing, for my style, it 
would suit you better. I have- it now. I will be run 
away with by a very spirited horse, and come within 
an ace of being dashed down a precipice. Mind that 
you don't let me go quite over! — that would be ruin- 
ous. Somebody must come up and save me in time, 
and he shall be my 'true love for ever after.' Good, 
Fan ! write it, and I will be a heroine for once." 

" And I must faint at the thought of your danger! 
Why, I never fainted in my life." 

u Never mind! nobody will know it — folks always 
4&int in books.* 

u And where will my lover come from, 'Bel' ! I should 
cut a poor figure fainting and ' comm* to,' as aunt Mar- 
tha says, aB by myself, and you flourishing away at 
such a rate ! To be sure, Mrs. Stephens' heroines do 
that, but I couldn't tell it in that fine way ; and the 
folks would feel it to be very awkward, just as I should 
' feel in the predicament." • 

* Well, chick, you shall have a lover. Good, now ! 
I have just thought ! You shall steal mine away! 
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You are the very one, with your unassuming ways, 
and face looking 

'so bewitchingly simple, 
That there's mischief in every dimple ; f ' 

and then we will have a grand (knouemsnL Such 
a display of magnanimity ! Oh ! how generously we 
will talk ! But I shall be the heroine after all ; for I 
will give up the lover ; and put on a meek, martyr- 
like air ; and then we will close up with a wedding 
and a great flourish. Scribble away, Fanny dear I we 
have it now I Such a story has not appeared in any 
age. Everybody will be ' charmed' with itP 

" I can't write it, eousin P 

" You must write it P 

"I have half-finished thisP And Fanny really 
pouted. 

" Description, nothing but description ! you should 
have some incident, some life, animation, to your 
sketch, if you would have it acceptable." 

" You liked this a minute ago." - 

" And do now; but it is not quite the thing; these 
editors, I am told, are so surfeited with good things, 
that they become intolerably dainty." 

* Dear 'Bel', I must give up P 

M Think of the dress and bonnet, Fanny." 

« Yes, 'Bel'." 

u And try again, darling." 

"Ye-es." 
# "But not to-night! Dear me! how worried you 
look ! You must sleep, and commence when you feel 
fresh in the morning " 
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la less than a half bow the ceasing were nestled in 
each ether's arms, quite forgetftd of the petty Taxations 
of the day* ; 

It was early, indeed searce sunrise, when. F4nny 
Forester slipped the white, rowded arm ef her eoiisin 
from her neck ; and, with her portfolio under her arm, 
stole away to the garden. A robin-red-breast, that 
prima donna of country operas, had lost its way, and 
was tuning its mellow pipes on the top-most branch 
of a tulip-tree ; and a shower of yellow light had come 
down to gather up the dew-drops, and kiss open the 
flower-buds, and play with the quivering leaves, peep- 
ing now and then through them into the face of Fanny 
Forester. But the lady heeded not now the merry 
challenge. 

There was an unusual shadow on her open, care- 
free brow — the shadow of unwelcome thought ; and a 
startled look in her dreamy eyes, as of one thrusting 
forward the foot that was to tread an untired element* 
On she passed; unconsciously winding around her 
finger the thick, white sheath of a kala, that had ven- 
tured to look up to her from its fragrant wilderness of , 
green, until She reached a quiet, secluded nook, fre- 
quented only by herself and her other self, her bril- 
liant, beautiful cousin. Then tearing the work of the 
previous evening into fragments, and sending them out 
upon the breeze like a cloud of tiny butterflies, she 
planted her foot in the centre of a group of violets, and 
betook herself to her morning's labour. She could not 
tell a story — a fixed up story— of that she was sure; 
but she could give a truthful little narrative of things 
as they were, an d 
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Consul *Bef emits from the window. She must not 
know of this, or it would sever reach yoo, Mr. Editor; 
though she will be more delighted than I, if you chance 
to look kindly on H. 

Dear, generous* eonsin BeF ! 
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Man Is attorn equestrian ; and from the time when 
mother Eve fixed her anxious heart on being as wise 
as her betters, and crushed a world at a single bound* 
to this present Writing, when I, Fanny Forester, spin- 
ster, crush the budding modesty that says me nay, and 
set up for a u vowel-strider " he has never lacked a 
hobby whereon to exercise to his heart's content. His 
help-meet too, as you will perceive, dear reader, by 
my illustrations, is not at all averse to a seat in the 
saddle. Indeed I am not quite sure but she is the most 
earnest iahd untiring equestrian of the two ; for wheth- 
er well mounted or otherwise, she not only rides tan- 
tivy, but hesitates not to ** run through a troop and 
leap over a wWl." We have innumerable hobbies 
now-a-days ; and very many of them (to our credit be 
it said) are of an excellent character. But poor thing ! 
how they are ridden to death ! If I should enumerate 
only half of them, the New Mirror editors would be 
obliged to turn their magazine into a catalogue for at 
least a year to come ; and, as I have not consulted 
them on the expediency of the project, you Will excuse 
me, dear reader, for a silence otherwise unaccountable. 
But have you never seen among these poor, jaded, 
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spavined, wind-galled beasts of burden, a huge mam- 
moth, with a back like a continent, and legs like those 
of Mark Antony in Cleopatra's dream ? Oh ! you 
have, of course ; for unusefulnjbbb is this most respect- 
able hobby's name. Tou are firmly seated, too, and 
so am I, and so are all the people of our fair republic. 
The New Englanders occupy the front rank, and hold 
the whip and rein, backed by the Hoosiers and Wol- 
verines of the far west ; the middle-states (a murrain 
on these awkward names ! don't lay the sin of them 
to my charge, I beg,) as is proper, occupy a middle 
rank ; while the southrons are standing with a foot in 
the air, ready to vault upon the back of any daintier 
animal that shall chance to pass. Verily, a good array 
do we constitute ; and so uncompromisingly do we ride 
down everything that is elegant, and beautiful, and 
indolently lovely, that we are in danger of quarrelling 
with the Deity himself for placing those soft, sun- 
draped, luxuriously lazy clouds in the summer heavens; 
for scattering the idle, balm-breathing flowers so pro- 
fusely .by the way-side ; and for sending out the play- 
loving zephyrs, to dally through the live-long day with 
every bud that has a lip to kiss, and every light-poised 
leaf that palpitates at its sly whispers, like a lady's 
boddice, at the first word thht takes its course from 
the tip of a lover's tongue into her heart I say I am 
riding with you, courteous reader ; and occupy, I trust, 
a very respectable position (a theoretic one, at least) 
on the same big steed ; but I had a friend once that 
was altogether, hopelessly, and incorrigibly unuseful. 
Yes, Nora Maylie was that anomaly among her fair 
country women— an individual endowed with no par- 
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ticular genius, and locking either the power or will to 
concentrate her immeasurable fund of talent, (or what 
ever it was that made her the most agreeable of idlers,) 
sufficiently to pour it upon a single object. Nora must 
have been born under an unpromising star, for in in- 
fancy she was fair, fat, and good-natured; without 
any of that unwelcome vivacity, so illustrative of per- 
petual motion ; but with a very knowing look upon 
her baby features, that told you, at once, the repose of 
her manner sprang not from a lack of good sense ; at 
least enough of it to place her on a par with other 
babies. This sensible look was Nora's curse, for it 
gave her a pre-eminence over her sisters ; and, in pro- 
portion to her height, was the number of stones cast 
at her. It was at once decided that she was born to 
a high destiny ; and so she waddled off to school as 
soon as her chubby little feet would bear her weight. 
But phisiognomical promises are deceitful. Nora was 
not a particularly playful child, and very far from be- 
ing mischievous ; but yet, all through two golden sum- 
mers of her school-life, she took her daily course from 
a to zed, without once dreaming but her whole duty 
consisted in echoing back, with her own pretty lisp, 
each letter as it was pronounced for her. 

Nora Maylie was the youngest of five daughters, 
all professionalwomen, and notedly, eminently usefuL 
I mil not say that Rachel, the eldest, could make a 
nice dish of tea, or prepare a delicious jelly for a fe- 
vered lip ; but she could make dresses superbly. She 
was perfect in her art. Not that she was obliged to 
make dresses — by no means ! Old farmer Maylie had 
enough in scrip and granary for his family, with now 

4 
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and then a bit to keep the poor around him from a 
surfeit of want ; but that made no difference. Mrs. 
Maylie hated, not idleness merely, but a tendency to 
dwell on the minutias of life, in preference to taking 
that decided stand indicative of a woman of character. 
She was herself a notable housewife, and she had al- 
ways privately regretted that she could boast no higher 
excellence. She would have liked well to figure more 
largely than was now in her power — for, on account of 
the exclusively domestic character of her education, 
the office of directress in a sewing society was the 
highest that she had ever been able to assume. She 
was a sensible woman, however, and not only wisely 
kept her chagrin to herself, but when she saw that 
Matilda, her second daughter, evinced a fondness for 
such vain pursuits as dressing dolls, and painting pa- 
per flowers with sorrel-leaves and Indian strawberries, 
she at once decided that the child had a great genius 
in the millinery line. £usan and Mary had a predilec- 
tion for intellectuality, and took to books as readily 
and naturally as ducks take to the genial pool while 
yet in pen-feathers ; and so, of course, they must be 
teachers — school-teachers — the most useful of all the 
multitudes of useful people the world contains. But 
little Nora, (Mrs. Maylie's diminutive for Eleandra,) 
as I have said, was an anomaly. At four, she took 
patch-work to school; but poor Nora! she couldn't 
see into the philosophy of over-and-over seams. She 
would rather spread the pretty calicoes on her knee, 
and admire their bright colouring, or twist them up 
into dolls with paper heads and closely-pinned drapery. 
Then she was particularly given to losing thimbles, 
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and knotting thread ; and her needle, however clam- 
sy, was always bent or broken at the point ; the legiti- 
mate result of her devotion to badly-eraeked hickory 
nuts. And then such stitches ! Why the little girls 
laughed till the tears came into their eyes from very 
merriment at the sight ; but when they saw the big 
drops standing in hers, they all patted her velvet 
cheeks lovingly, and smoothed her hanging hair; and 
if they found her inconsolable, made a chair with 
their crossed hands, and bore her away in triumph to 
the play-ground. In their wise, confidential talks, 
they used to say that Nora Maylie was just the dear- 
est little creature in the world, but it was a great pity 
she could not sew. As some compensation for my lit- 
tle Mend's deficiencies, I should like to be able to say 
that she was a good scholar ; but no assertion could 
have less truth in it— she was just no scholar at all. 
And yet I am liot certain but a careful observer of 
human nature, even though less shrewd than the 
worldly-minded mother, might have detected, in this 
very backwardness, this refusal to trammel the mind 
with that which seemed in no wise calculated to en- 
rich it, the germ of a higher order of intellect than 
common minds appreciate. As it was, however, there 
was no one near to raise the one fold of ignorance 
from the beautifying soul beneath ; and so Nora was 
judged of by her non-attainments. How heartily she 
hated the monotonous a b c, and the smart, flippant 
a b ab, e b eb, i b ib, that made her companions' 
tongues resemble so many mill-clappers. When, by 
dint of constant dinging, she could make out the 
Words of a feweasy sentences, such as " no— roan — 
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may— put— off— theh-4aw— ol^-God," she still evinced 
the same dead level of intellect, hated her books, and 
hated (as poor Mrs. Maylie often despairingly observed) 
everything that was useful. Bat Nora did not hate to 
follow her mother through the routine of her day's la- 
bour ; run for the spoon or carving-knife when it wu 
wanted, and anticipated the thousand little wants that 
occasion a careful housewife so many step*. She 
learned this readily, for her heart was her teacher. 
Neither did she hate the arrant idlers of which I have 
before spoken : the dallying breezes, the sleepy flow- 
ers, the chatty brooks, and the slow-sailing clouds. 
Oh no ! they were too like her dear little sel£ too na- 
tural and graceful, ay! and too idle withal, to be any- 
thing but companions and friends to their free and 
careless playmate. Oh ! Nora ! Nora ! thou wert a 
sore trial to thy poor mother's heart ! but what a pity 
that our great first mother could not have remained 
contented in her ignorance — then we might all have 
been like thee. Dear, darling Nora ! We cannot re- 
spect thee, as the dictionaries define respect, but we 
can take thee to our hearts and hold thee there for- 
ever. 

Years passed, and Nora had seen a dozen summers. 
She had retrieved her character at school, in a degree 
but yet she had never mastered the multiplication ta- 
ble. Every word of a little book of fairy tales, the 
daily object of Mrs. Maylie's animadversions, was as 
familiar to her as the robin's song trilled forth every 
morning beneath her window, or the splash of the 
spotted trout, that made its home in the brook at the 
hill's foot; but Nora could not repeat a rale from 
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lindiey Murray. When not engaged in homely acts 
of love within doors, she would wander from field to 
field, through meadow and copse, over hills and into 
fta&p, solemn dnglea, until the tangled masses of hair 
shaded her lace like a veil woven of golden threads, 
and her joyous eyes looked out wonderingly from their 
•sonny ambush, like two renegade stars that had leaped 
from their asnre mounting and set up for themselves 
in die amber shades of an October wilderness. There 
she would lie, hours, beneath a shady-tree, her straw 
bonnet by her side, wild flowers scattered all around 
her, and a bar- of sunlight resting on her feet, gazing 
into -the sky with those large ehamelion eyes all bath- 
ed in light, and with an intensity belonging only to 
idle dreamers like herself. Sometimes you might find 
ber there with a book. You are astonished ; so was 
Mrs. Maylie, when the discovery was first made ; but 
the wondering mother stole softly to where she lay 
and took a peep at the page. Silly Nora ! she was 
&nt*g over the " thousand and one tales." 

Time still went on, and Nora was obliged, like her 
Asters, to choose a profession. She said she did not 
care ; they might bind her to whatever they chose ; 
though she intimated that if they could provide her 
with a little spade and a little hoe, she should by all 
jpeans prefer horticulture. Such an enchanting spot 
as she would make of the old kitchen-garden ! The 
beans, and cabbages, and onions should be uprooted at 
once. The peas might remain — though she would 
have all sweetpeas— but all the other weeds should 
give plaoe to the beautiful violets, and tiarels, and 
fringe wort that die would bring from the woods. 

4* 
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And Nora Maylie really grew animated at her am 
foolish plans. 

If truth must be told, Mrs. Maylie was more trou- 
bled about the perverseness of her youngest daughter 
than if it had been any of the others; for never had 
a mother's ambition a more beautiful corner-stone for 
the erection of its castles than this. She had first con- 
ceived Nora to be a genius, but she had waited long 
and vainly for what she considered genius-like devel- 
opments. Nora, was unambitious and unassuming, 
and all the puffing and pushing in the world could not 
make her other than what she was. Disappointed is 
her fitst hopes, Mrs. Maylie had set her heart on m*» 
long a teacher of Nora, but alas ! Nora's head was 
not of the right stuff. She loved books dearly, but 
such books ! Why there was not a useful one among 
them all ! She revelled in the enchanting luxuries of 
literary flower-gatherers : they were the mirrors to re- 
flect her own heart, and the glorious world about her, 
and her own imaginings. But what science for a 
school-teacher ! Mrs. Maylie was in a dilemma. She 
hesitated a while, and then, with praise-worthy de- 
cision, seized it by the only horn to hang a hope upon. 
It was decided that Nora Maylie, in view of her tasto- 
ftilness and lack of intellectuality, should be a milli- 
ner; and she was forthwith sent to her sister's shop. 
Matilda was an accomplished business-woman, giving 
a sharp eye to all the ways and means of trade, and 
she perceived at once that the beautiful face of her 
young sister would be a great ornament to her front 
shop. Nora was, therefore, placed by the side of the 
forewoman, for the express purpose of fascinating eva* 
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tomers ; but human calculation* are often fallacious. 
i have intimated before (or if I have not I should haVe 
done so) that my friend Nora had an unusual share of 
artless good-natureykind consideration for everybody 
except herself of whom she never thought a moment ; 
smd hence she was iH-fitted for the sphere in which 
she seemed destined to act. The very first day of her 
appearance as a tradeswoman, she was foolish enough 
to tell a sallow-complexioned lady that a pea*green 
hat, which she was on the point of purchasing, was 
unbecoming ; and so the sals was lost. Another bon- 
net she thought too heavily laden with 6rnaments,and 
so the purchaser ordered a large cluster of artificial 
flowers, on which Matilda had resolved to speculate a 
little, taken from the crown. Matilda expostulated 
and reasoned, but as the simple sister only opened 
wide her beautiful eyes in astonishment, and seemed 
utterly incapable of appreciating the arguments; and, 
moreover,, as a week's trial gave no symptoms of re- 
formation, she was removed to the back shop. But 
here it was but little better ; for though she knotted 
ribands and arranged flowers with exquisite taste, the 
drudgery of the business was sure to be overlooked. 
If she had been satisfied to play the idler herself, it 
'might have been endured* but Nora could not bear 
to see those hal&dosen neeks bent with painful im- 
movableness over bits of silk and stiffened muslin; 
and those eight times half-dozen fingers ply, ply, ply- 
ing the needle constantly, as though the whole of ex- 
istence were comprised within the contracted space 
enclosed by those four walls. And so she bewildered 
the little coterie with the things she had seen in her 
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dreams ; the rounded periods falling from her tmlboui 
lips slowly and with a delicious quietude that be- 
witched while it lolled the senses. There was aa in- 
terested uplifting of eye-brows, and a relaxing of fin- 
gers when she spoke ; and smiles became mote fre- 
quent and stitches less, until the detrimental influenee 
of the unuseful sister became strikingly apparent 
The prudent Matilda again resorted to argument, bat 
as Nora's strange obtuseness on these subjects seemed 
unconquerable, she was, at last, obliged to discharge 
her thoughtless apprentice to save her establishment 
from ruin. Poor Nora ! she was deeply pained at the 
distress her friends evinced on her account ; and she 
begged to be taken home, promising to do anything 
and everything there, that should be required of her. 
But this, as has been already seen, was no part of Mis. 
Maylie's plan. She had disposed of all her daughter* 
as she desired, and if she had manoeuvred leas than 
mammas who seek for a life-establishment, she did 
not take to herself less credit for her successful man- 
agement. But in the case of her youngest daughter 
she had entirely failed. She had resolved to make 
Nora a star, but Nora would not shine. Indeed k 
would have been impossible to make her think about 
herself long enough to know whether she shone or not; 
and the idea of supporting a character, even for five 
minutes, would have been oppressive to her. Slowly 
die moved about the large, old form-house, with a 
**ep as noiseless as 

"That orbed maiden, 
With white fire laden, 
Whom mot tab call the 
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cheerful, and kind, and loving; but as characterless as 
the pet-lamb which she led about the garden by its 
grass-worn collar. Yet rare beauties, rare for such 
beauty-morning people as the Maylies, sprang up be* 
neath her touch wherever she turned. Her very pre* 
senee seemed to infase into everything about her a 
calm; quiet loveliness; and there was a soft repose in 
her manner, that made her influence felt by the most 
bustling of the wwking-bees in that busiest of all 
busy hives. Even Mrs. MayUe looked on, and won* 
dered that everybody should yield to Nora ; and worn* 
dered thai with her lazy ways she could accomplish 
so much ; and then sighed that what was accomplish* 
ed was of so little use. To be sure* Nora brought the 
easy-chair to her father, when he came in tired from 
the field ; and smoothed his hair and kissed his cheek i 
and then supported the basin on his knee, while the 
old man bathed his heated brow with the cold water 
she had dipped from the spring ; but old farmer May* 
lie had bden his life-long accustomed to waiting on 
Mmsel£ and this was an unpardonable waste of time. 
And Nora carried flowers, fresh, fragrant flowers, into 
her mother's little bed«roem, and rearranged the sim- 
ple forfeiture, and pat a snowy muslin curtain in place 
of the soiled paper one* at the window ; and, in short* 
wrought Meh an entire change, that even Mrs. Maylie 
herself smiled involuntarily whenever she opened the 
door ; though she was always heard to lament, imme- 
diately after, that such wondrous talent should be 
wasted on such trivial pursuits. But it was with her 
brothers that Nora Maylie .was the alMn-all. tier's 
was the only woman's influence that they had ever 
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felt ; for their mother and elder sisters were too much 
like themselves— pushing, elbowing, jostling, calcula- 
ting, hurrying, eating, and sleeping — both of those hut 
in a greater hurry than any of the others. But com- 
ing into Nora's presence was like entering a new at- 
mosphere. There was something superiour — some- 
thing pure, serene, refining, calculated to suppress tur- 
bulent passions, and noisy tones, in her soft, yielding 
manner, and low, musical voice, that no one could re- 
sist* The bare, gloomy parlour, which was never 
opened but to company, Nora won her mother into 
giving up to her direction, and soon it won entirely 
metamorphosed, and made a delightful withdrawiag- 
roomfor the family in the cool of the day. And the** 
Nora sat with her brothers : her luxuriously developed 
figure so simply, yet so tastefully draped, as to lead 
one to believe that the addition of a single fold would 
mar its symmetry ; the pearly whiteness of her skin, 
with the most delicate rose-tint on dewy lip and downy 
cheek, contrasting strikingly with their bronsed labour- 
stained faces; her massy volumes of hair, folding 
plainly around a head whose beauty would have 
mocked the chisel of Pygmalion, and gathered into a 
magnificent knot behind ; her fuU, white, exqusitely 
moulded hands folded over a manly shoulder, or wan- 
dering like lost snow-flakes among dark stubby clus- 
ters of hair; her breathing lips parted, and 
wandering thence at dreamy intervals, the 
gers of a heart all goodness, all simplicity, all love. 
And sometimes she would bring books, the books she 
delighted in ; and though, the brothers never glanced 
their eyes over such pages themselves, Nora's soulful 
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voice, with its bird-like tones and eloquent cadences, 
was the interpreter between the poet's heart and 
theirs. The Masters Maylie used to boast of their 
business-like sisters ; asserting that nobody could drive 
bargains like Racked jand Matilda; a&d nobody could 
maintain order among the rebellious spirits of the 
school-room like Susan and Mary; but their hearts 
always fell back upon the unuseful Nora, and they 
declared, with softened faces and gentler voices, that 
she was good f<pr nothing but to love. But there they 
were wrong. She cheered, she encouraged, she 
smoothed difficulties, she soothed peevishness, and 
softened heartlessness ; her loving spirit stealing un- 
observed on all, and distilling its own dews over the 
whole household. None resisted her power, for there 
was nothing in. it to resist. It was impalpable, undis- 
coverable, and yet most deliriously felt, most unhesi- 
tatingly Acknowledged. Was it a matter of regret 
that Nora Maylie was an unuseful woman ? 

Fanny Fowsstml 

P did not promise you a tale, dear reader, (did I T) 
when I commenced this sketch. If you expected one, 
you were misled by your own imagination, for I thought 
only of dashing off, with a few simple strokes, the 
character of a friend, who, whatever her faults, you 
will acknowledge has some virtues. If, however, you 
have become sufficiently interested in gentle Nora 
Maylie, to desire to hear more, 1 may resume the 
thread of my narrative at some future period.] 
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u Dor 

Tell more of Nora Maylie ? Ah yes ! with pleasure, 
I love dearly to think of her. 

Please vacate that ottoman* 'Bel', and betake your- 
self to the sofa. My first sketch was written on that, 
and I have a kind of fondness for it ; "by the same 
token," as an Irish woman would say, that we love the 
haunts of our childhood. Besides, it is just the right 
height ; allowing head, neck, and a very small portion 
of the shoulder to rise above the table. That will 
oblige me to sit straight. 

High-shouldered 1 Oh no ! See how easily the thing 
is done, and without the possibility of lounging. 

Then I have another reason for affecting this otto- 
mam Geniuses have queer notions, (as well as other 
spoiled children,) and the world pets and indulges them, 
and encourages their eccentricities, till oddity becomes 
the universal badge of the tribe, and men reason some- 
thing on this wise : 

Geniuses have queer notions 
A. has queer notion* ; 
Therefore A,iit genius. 
Or au coniraire : 

AH geniuses have queer notions ; 
A. hi* no queer notions ; 
Therefore A. is not a genius. 
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Now I have set my heart on playing make-believe, 
if I am not a genius ; and so I must contrive up some 
little peculiarity. Burns wrote his first things on the 
air, while sauntering over the u banks and braes of 
bonny Doon ;" and, sealing the light-winged scrip to 
his memory, he carried it home to copy from at leis- 
ure. It was a very odd thing of the Doon-man ! Any 
common individual would have written better in a 
quiet room, with the most convenient of standishes, a 
half-dozen nicely nibbed pens, and a quire of foolscap 
cut and paged, all spread invitingly before him. (And, 
between our two selves, 'Bel', I think / should prefer 
such a room, genius or no genius.) But here is another 
case, quife in point. The whilome proprietary of Gien- 
mary found the shadow of a bridge, a wall impreg- 
nable to truant thoughts ; and he has made the spot, 
seldom looked upon but by rafters and cross-beams, 
and the little winged people that go among them to 
find summer-lodgings, classic ground. That bridge at 
Glenmary ! What a scrambling there will be to see 
it one of these days ! 

And this ottoman ! it is a very trivial thing, to be 
sure, but that is what makes it important, and I shall 
take pains to let it be known that this is my own pe- 
culiar property, leaving it to be inferred that I could 
not possibly write anywhere else. Then think of your 
great-grandchildren, 'Bel', exhibiting this same pretty 
ottoman — the cover so faded that you could not recog- 
nise it, and the hair peeping through a thousand crev- 
ices — think of their exhibiting it to their gaping little 
ones as — I can no more, 'Bel' ; for, even while these 

5 
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light words are on my tongue, there comes a grave 
between my eye and the point it would settle on. 

Wheel around the sofa, dear, and sit close beside 
me ; for the ugly vision has got upon my heart, and 
you must while it away, while I tell, whomever chooses 
to read, something more of Nora Maylie. 

'St, cousin ! 'st ! The public is my audience now, 
and will care no more for that point-lace of yours than 
they would for so much " Lisle-thread." 

Dear reader, how left we Nora Maylie ? Indolent 
and good-natured* was not she ? Disliking anything 
like bustle, and resisting every attempt to be made 
something of, with an invisible strenuousness that made 
wise people marvel mightily, whether her nature were 
of wax or adamant ? I think we so left hef , and so 
we find her ; as like what she was as yon sun will be 
to its present self, when we, who now glory in its light, 
are shut away from it by the coffin-lid. Few changes 
come upon such characters as that of the fair Nora. 
They appear before us quietly and without ostentation, 
as the bright-eyed pansey unfolds its petals in the 
spring-time ; and, like the loveliest of lovely things, 
they live on, smiling in the sunshine, and bending to 
the storm with 9, pliant gracefulness which mars not 
their beauty. And yet those who looked only at out- 
ward circumstances would, have said that Nora May- 
lie was changed most entirely. You will recollect that 
at sixteen poor Nora was considered unfit to become 
a milliner even, and sent home in disgrace to do noth- 
ing. At eighteen she was altogether above the neces~ 
sity of doing anything. 

Mrs. Maylie chanced to have a sister, who married 
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It fortune, together with an aged and gouty metro- 
politan ; and this lady chanced to get a glimpse of our 
fair Nora. Instantly Mrs. Maylie wag made to under- 
stand that she had mistaken her daughter's vocation ; 
and so the young beauty was be-jewelled, be-flounced, 
and bedizened, till it was proved by every possible ex- 
periment, that, adorned or unadorned, she was all 
the saine, and transferred to a fashionable drawing- 
room. Everybody said that Nora Maylie was a very 
lucky individual, and many a pretty maiden sighed with 
envy as the proud mother recounted her darling's tri- 
umphs. But what thought the young lady herself? 
Alas ! the perverseness of human nature ! Nora long- 
ed for the green woods where she had first dreamed 
over the gorgeous creations of minds as dreamy and as 
idle as her own ; the silver-toned voice arising from the 
little trout-stream facing the hill was forever in her 
ear, and she was sure no man-made music could com- 
pare with it ; and there were birds and flowers, and — 
shall I tell you ? Those were very homely tastes of 
Nora Maylie's. The tame rabbits, peaking their ears 
at every sound ; old Mooly, with her crumpled horns 
and sober, sensible face ; the doves that used to fly 
from the barn-top to her bosom ; the hens, with their 
domestic, motherly ways ; and the geese, with their 
pretty necks and tea-party voices — all these were to 
poor Nora as so many lost friends, whose places could 
not be supplied by the simpering things in stays and 
broadcloth that flocked to do her homage. 

And were there any other home-attractions for Nora 
than these, and her own kin ? Anything for which 
she would have resigned her envied position, with all 
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the eagerness of a pent-up stream leaping every bar- 
rier, and bounding away to the ocean's bosom. 

You may never have heard of Will Waters, 
a handsome, dark-eyed, roguish-looking, devil-may- 
care sort of a fellow, who would rake up more hay in 
four hours than anybody else could between twilight 
and twilight, and give the rest of his time to rod or 
gun, or some other heathenish amusement Was there 
a dance, Will Waters was in the midst, leading out 
the brightest of the blushing damsels ; was there a 
husking, it was an entire failure without Will Water's 
songs; and at fourth-of-July orations and stump 
speeches, and other movements for the public good, no- 
body could hold a candle to clever Will Waters. Yet 
(great men will have their failings) Will was a wild 
fellow, very wild ; and people said he was not to be 
depended upon in the least. Nobody could tell what 
bad things he had done or was in danger of doing ; 
and everybody loved him for his frank-heartsomeness, 
his ready wit, and his gay good-nature ; but still, it 
was the general impression that Will Waters, though 
a " very promising young man," would somehow man- 
age to seduce his nature into breaking its promise. 

There was a village between Mr. Water's farm and 
Mr. Maylie's ; and Will's handsome face was.no stran- 
ger to the village beauties, who had wasted more 
smiles on him than often burnish a coat of country 
finish ; but Will had somehow dodged the whole artil- 
lery and passed on. Away in the woods, skirting fair 
fields of pale green maize and dancing flax, so proud 
of its light-poised gem of blue, Will Waters was des* 
tined to another trial ; and this time the weapon wad, 
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pointed by a more celebrated marksman than him- 
self. 

The sun was just scattering his last grains of gold- 
dust upon the spotted alders that leaned over the trout- 
stream at the foot of " the Maylie hill," when Will 
Waters, his fowling-piece over his shoulder, and his 
dog by his side, leaped the chattering brook; and, 
making a great erackling and crushing among the 
underbrush, landed headlong upon a velvety bank, 
hemmed in by wild-hazel, blackberry bushes, and the 
white-flowering dog-wood. The rude entree was occa- 
sioned by an officious grape-vine that had taken a 
fancy to put its arms around the young man's foot, 
coarse-booted though it was ; but Will Waters was in 
a very proper position, considering all things. Be- 
neath the deep shade of a broad-leaved bass-wood, 
whose peculiar perfume made the air around heavy 
with richness, appeared, in wondering amazement, the 
mistress of this sylvan drawing-room. A bob-o'link 
had come up from his home among the sedges over 
the brook, and was perking his pretty bill, and smooth- 
ing his plumage with a knowing impudence, directly 
before her face ; but quick was the exit of Master 
Robert when wild Will Waters became an actor in 
the scene. A scarce adult mouser, fast asleep on its 
mistress' knee, opened its yellow eyes in affright, and 
scampered off as fast as its velvet feet would carry it ; 
and a crow that had lighted on a limb above, and sat 
in silence, hopefully civilized by the nearness of the 
white-browed divinity, spread his black wings and 
rushed skyward with a caw ! caw ! which threw Mad- 
am Echo into an ecstasy of noisy fear. But the fair 

5* 
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human joined not at all in the commotion. True, she 
rose to her feet, but not with that twitch and jerk 
which many another would have adopted ; she rose 
with the astonished dignity of one who intends to say 
by the movement, " I am quite superiour to being an- 
noyed by you, but I should like to know how far your 
impudence will carry you ;" and her large, changeable 
eyes were opened to their greatest width, 

M The position could have been no more appropriate 
had it been of my own choosing, O fairest thou of 
witching Sylvans !" exclaimed the youth, springing to 
his knee, and repeating the salam. 

The lady blushed a little, and looked as though not 
quite sure of what she ought to do in such a case, and 
so she did nothing ; though her face grew talkative 
with its declaration of amused curiosity. 

u Is it not enough that you have snares at your door* 
way, nymph most beautiful," continued wild Will, "but 
must he who enters your charmed circle find the chains 
riveted about him forever V 

u Nay," returned the lady, with a delicious smile, 
that belied her mocking words, u nay, poor youth, I 
pity thy mishap, and release thee without a ransom ; 
depart in peace." 

" Bid the poor charmed thing to be free, that is be- 
neath the eye of the basilisk," exclaimed Will, in a 
tone of mock mournfulness. 

" Be free !" repeated the lady, u the basilisk with- 
draws his gaze," and she gathered up her scattered 
implements and with a slight curtsey, was turning 
away. 

"Nay, lady," exclaimed the hunter, in an altered 
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tone, springing to his feet and shouldering his fowling- 
piece, " I intruded unwittingly upon your sanctum ; ' 
and though by your leave, I cannot regret the accident, 
you must not abandon it ; for see ! I am gone." 

As he spoke, Will stepped back a few paces ; but 
how he could consider himself gone, is a query in my 
mind to this day; for tbetfe was a good yard of the 
golden-hued moss between him and the blackberry- 
bushes and Co., which palisaded the pretty retreat. * 
The lady, however, must have believed him, for she 
turned round very quietly, and fixed her eye on pussy, 
which was peeping h£r little head from a clump of 
thorns that threatened to disfigure her coat most sadly. 
Will Waters retreated slowly, until the folded leaf of 
the dog-wood touched the hem of his hunting-frock ; 
and then, with an air of the most respectful deference, 
he ventured a remark on the beauty of the wood-land 
scene. The lady, in common civility, could but an- 
swer ; and Will replied ; and then the lady's voice 
gave out a bar of music, which Will Waters could 

not allow to close the interview, and so 1 should 

not like to tell you how much time passed, dear reader, 
for it was shockingly imprudent in Nora Maylib to 
allow herself to be so beguiled. Will Waters, how- 
ever, understood his cue well enough to lean upon his 
fowling-piece; and Nora turned her back upon the 
bass-wood tree, and employed her fingers in making 
baskets of its leaves. The twilight was putting on its 
grayest hue, when Nora recollected that she should 
be returning home ; and though the youth did not ven- 
ture to accompany her in person, his eyes followed her 
every step across the fields. 
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Will Waters made two or three ineffectual attempts 
to get up a whistle on his way homeward that eve- 
ning ; and once he struck out into a song very clam- 
orously ; but he was so absent-minded as to break off 
in the middle of a word, which word is waiting for its 
other half to this day. 

The very next evening Nora Maylie was again sur- 
prised in her rustic bower; but, as the young hunter 
came in a different manner, and, moreover, as he made 
a very characteristic apology (prettily impudent) for 
coming at all, the lady did not consider it necessary to 
rise from her rich cushions. Neither did the bob-olink 
fly away — instead, he gave out a glorious gush of mu- 
sic; pussy opened her eyes lazily and immediately 
closod them again ; and a good-natured little thrush, 
that saw fit to make itself quite at home there, went 
hopping along on the ground, and never once turned 
its eye to inquire whether the intruder came for it or 
its neighbours. Very well might humble browny 
manifest such indifference, for wild Will's step had an 
exceedingly innocent sound to it, scarce rustling a leaf, 
much less presuming on the entertainment which, by 
the aid of the grape-vine, he had furnished for wood* 
land edification the day previous. I know not how it 
was, but Nora Maylie took the intrusion something in 
the spirit of Mrs. Thrush, whose back of plebeian 
brownness never ruffled a feather ; and so' wild Will 
Waters leaned his gun against the bass-wood, and 
placed himself at the lady's feet without the ceremony 
of asking. Will Waters had a dashing way of talk- 
ing which Nora had never heard before, and so she 
decided in her own mind that it was dramatic, Shaka- 
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perian, or something of that sort ; while Nora's vftice 
reminded the young hunter of the whisper of the south- 
wind, dallying with the silver -lined blades of grass, 
on whose waving tips he had often been born away to 
the land of dreams. 

That our young friends were mutually pleased with 
each other, was very certain ; and that their friends 
would be mutually displeased, should the acquaint- 
ance chance to ripen into anything more than com- 
mon friendship, was quite as certain. As far as farm- 
er Maylie was known, it was thought that his hand- 
some daughter would make an unprofitable wife; and 
Mrs. Maylie would have been struck with consterna- 
tion at the thought of committing her poor child, with 
her lamentable deficiencies, to the keeping of such a 
dashing, careless fellow, as wild Will Waters. But 
young people never will fall in love prudently, and 
this second interview decided the fate of Will and 
Nora. To be sure, they did not meet then nor after- 
wards as lovers, but they did meet, nevertheless ; and 
two young people do not go every day to the same 
spot, and listen to each other's voices, and look into 
each other's faces, and read from each other's hearts 
to no purpose. No, no ! the temple that God made, 
the solemn old wood, is a dangerous place for beauty 
and manliness, that should not love, to meet in. There 
is so much of love in every wind-moved pulse which 
beats there, that the heart must own a triple crust of 
worldliness to brave its influence. 

At last Mrs. Maylie's eyes became opened to the 
truth, but she was saved the trouble of expostulation 
by the timely interference of her wealthy sister ; and 
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so Nora was borne away to other scenes. Before she 
went, however, the moon witnessed a very solemn 
meeting between herself and Will Waters: there 
were vows, and tears, and comforting words, and 
baseless castle-building enough to occupy long hours; 
and then, with promises, the fiftieth time repeated, and 
other words whose meaning was derived from the 
breath that bore them, the lovers parted. 

* Forever V 

We shall see. 

Was it strange, then, that Nora Maylie did not love 
the city ? that her aunt's splendid drawing-room was 
a prison to her, and the mustachioed things, caught in 
the trap the sharp lady was setting for her benefit, a 
living annoyance 1 There was one thing in Nora's 
favour: she had an inexhaustible fund of good feeKng. 
She could never bear to see even her enemy (Nora 
was not conscious of having one, however,) unhappy, 
and so she could not be thoroughly unhappy herself. 
While we feel an interest in a single individual, we 
are many a good league from misery. Nora felt an 
interest in a great many. Her aunt treated her with 
habitual kindness, and for her she had gratitude ; her 
gouty uncle was more like a bear than a human being, 
and for him she had pity ; a great many people show- 
ed her infinite respect, for which she returned an over- 
flowing measure of the same with a mingling of some- 
thing warmer ; and the few that loved her she loved 
with all her heart. Oh no ! Nora was not miserable, 
but she was sad — sometimes very sad ; for her thoughts, 
in gaiety or loneliness, were full of Will Waters and 
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her own quiet home. Nora was still determined not 
to be made anything of. 

And Will? What of him? . 

He turned from Nora Maylie on the evening of their 
last meeting; and, standing beneath the bass-wood 
where he had first met her, he spread open his heart 
and character to his own inspection. Long and se- 
rious was the examination ; and then, with the centred 
light of his proud eye mocking the stars above him, 
his fine face full of animation, and his head elevated 
with a consciousness of his own powers, he bounded 
from the love-charmed circle, leaped the creek, and 
bent his way homeward. Determination was in his 
firm step, and hope glanced from every lineament of 
his face. Mr. Waters had measured off an elder son's 
portion a few years previous, and why might not Will 
hope the same favour ? The next morning he asked, 
and was refused. Moreover, he was made to under- 
stand that if he married u that shiftless Maylie girl," 
he should not have a cent "to the longest day he 
lived/' 

It was very impolitic as well as disrespectful in Will 
Waters to make the answer he did ; and, for one, I do 
not blame the old gentleman for snubbing him for it. 
But Will had never been used to such things, and he 
had no idea of being made a little boy of, in his three- 
and-twentieth summer; and so, after a few more 
words hotly peppered with anger, he tufrned on his 
heel and walked away. 

" A year and a half have^ I worked on this farm 
since I might have been doing for myself, and all for 
nothing," muttered Will, as his eye wandered over the 
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closely-shaven meadows, and the fields of grain, with 
their upright sheaves, many of which had been bound 
by his own hand. 

"Well, I have you yet," and he stretched out his 
strong arm, and regarded it for a moment very affec- 
tionately, then reaching it above his head, he twisted 
off a heavy bough and lodged it far away in the 
meadow. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Will, regarding his own feat 
with the most decided approbation, and clapping his 
hands together, " shall I beg of an old man, whose 
acres are his all, with such things as these to carve 
out a fortune with ? No, no ! Will Waters is not a 
beggar yet," and he trudged on right manfully. 

That winter there was one axe rang from the woods 
from dawn till nine in the morning, and from four till 
darkness made the trees almost invisible ; and the re- 
maining hours the axe was sheltered beneath a little 
wood-shed beside the village school-house, while its 
owner presided within. Everybody remarked that a 
wonderful change had come over Will Waters. And 
what was to be his reward ? How was fair Nora 
Maylie? Did she stand the winters test of gaiety? 
At first, though surrounded by a crowd, of admirers,, 
she seemed to have no preference ; all passed alike 
before her ; but, ere winter set in, Nora had grown 
partial. One by one, her suitors stood back for the 
favourite, till Nora scarce ever appeared with any- 
body but young Horace Dacre. It was said that there 
was an engagement in the case, that the seal of the 
ring would soon be appended ; and Nora took no pains 
to deny the charge. Neither did Nora's aunt On the 
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receipt of a letter from her sister, Mrs. Maylie looked 
up her best cap, and went into the extravagance <of a 
new silk gown. The next she heard was that Dacre 
was married, and that her daughter had had a very 
narrow escape— she was a bride's maid. How angry 
aunt, and mother, and Rachel, and Matilda, and Susan, 
and Mary were with Nora ! and how Nora, and the 
sly bridegroom, and shy bride, congratulated them- 
selves on the success of their "provokmg^use cTamour. 
Oh 1 there must have been a spice o^evil About Nora, 
notwithstanding her quiet ways, Two^thirds of the 
winter had gone, when the astounding denouement took 
place ; and there was a most glorious fishing-season 
well-nigh lost through this silliest of girlish freaks. 
Nothing daunted, however, the manceuvrer resolved 
to gather up the scattered fragments of time still left 
her ; and, to prevent imposition, she took the cards 
into her own hands ; and she played so adroitly that 
a fortune soon lay at Nora's feet. Nora would have 
put it beneath her feet, had she consulted only her own 
feelings on the occasion — not that she had any parti- 
cular dislike for a fortune, but there was a certain in- 
cumbrance about it that she did not like. So Nora, 
like the foolish child that she was, refused the whole. 
But as fast as Nora said no, Nora's aunt said yes ; and 
as the affirmative could boast superiority in years, Mr. 
Lever (the lady's principal objection to the fortune) 
was inclined to think that the affirmative had it. Still 
Nora was obstinate, and her aunt was obstinate, and 
Mr. Lever was obstinate, so it was thought proper to 
have Mrs. Maylie's counsel. 
Early in the spring, the dressmaker, the milliner, and 
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the two school-mistresses, were called home to put the 
farm-house in order for the reception of important 
guests. It was reported far and wide, that Nora 
Maylie had come home to be married ; a version of 
matters in which popular gossip invented less than the 
lady's own Mends. When they told Will Waters, he 
smiled contemptuously ; and when they told his fether, 
he smiled too, and said he hoped his son would return 
to reason now. When, however, Nora came home, 
accompanied by her aunt and Mr. Lever, the face of 
Will Waters grew anxious, and his smile lost its com- 
placency. 

And now Mr. Lever had plenty of assistants in his 
wooing, and things would have gone on swimmingly, 
had not Nora possessed the most provoking of pliable 
natures. Had she only stormed, and declared that she 
would sooner die, that they might kill her, but she 
would never commit such horrid perjury, there would 
have been some hope ; but when Nora, with her own 
sweet, low voice, repeated every day, u it cannot be, 
mother," Mrs. Maylie's heart grew faint, and she was 
almost tempted to give up the contest. Her sister, how- 
ever, was more persevering ; and, finally, affairs were 
brought to a crisis. The father was called in, and, be- 
ing urged on all sides, he at last resorted to authority. 

" Obey ! or you are no child of mine P was the stern 
parental injunction. 

Poor Nora ! Should she accept the splendour that 
was dazzling all eyes but her's, and buy the favour of 
those she loved most dearly T or should she go forth 
upon the world an outcast, orphaned by worse than 
death, friendless and pennyless ? 
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44 You shall have my answer to-morrow," was all 
that Nora said. 

The sim had just looked his last good-night, and 
many a bright cluster of golden rays was loitering in 
its way heavenward, when Nora Maylie, attired in her 
simplest muslin, and with the little straw-hat she had 
worn the summer previous tied under her chin, stole 
from the seclusion of her own chamber, and glided 
like a spirit across the fields. When she had reached 
the old trysting-spot, hedged in by the blackberries and 
witch-hazel, she pushed aside the bushes, and knelt 
upon the roots of the now budding bass-wood. Then 
she arose and passed on. She crossed the brook on 
the stepping-stones, and hurried over the springy 
ground beyond, until her feet were bathed in the cold 
draught held by the deceitful soil ; and on she went, 
still more hurriedly, until her father's broad lands all 
lay behind her. Climbing a fence, Nora was just los- 
ing herself among the stately patriarchs of the forest, 
when she heard her own name pronounced, in tones 
more of wonder than gladness, and she stood face to 
face with Will Waters. 

44 I — was — was going to the village/' remarked the 
lady, her large eyes turning doubtfully to her lover's, 
and veiling themselves in alarmed perplexity at the 
coldness they encountered. 

Nora did not know how many tongues had been 
busy with the ear of Will Waters. 

"I will not detain you," was the answer, and with 
an ironical smile and a low bow, the young man va- 
cated the path. 

"But I hoped— to-— to meet— you there." Nora 
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stammered excessively, and the colour went and came 
upon her cheek with strange precipitancy. 

"MeT 

M Is it so very strange, then? I have gone down to 
the knoll by the brook many a time to meet you, WilL" 

"Ay; but then you were— —" 

" Then I was happy in home and friends — now I 
have neither — you have taught me — not one" 

"Nora?" 

" You may as well know it. Will — though it matters 
but little now. I came out to tell you that, without 
your protection, I have nowhere to go ! I came to ask 
your advice — your — your — n 

" Without my protection, Nora ? I do not well see 
how that can be ; but, were you ten times dyed in 
falsehood^ you should not ask it in vain ;" and the 
young man's arms were extended, as though, if their 
shelter could yet be accepted, they should be a shield 
that none of the ills of life could penetrate. 

Nora did not draw back, nor yet advance, for she 
was stricken to the heart by this suspicion, where she 
had expected the confidence and sympathy so much 
needed. The large, round tears broke from their dark- 
fringed enclosure, an<L followed each other silently, 
gemming her palpitating boddice ; while the lady an- 
swered, almost in a whisper, " I do not ask it aoto, 
Will ! Oh ! you are so, so changed \" 

" It is not J, Nora — look into your own heart if you 
would know where the change lies. But, perhaps — 
perhaps — n and now there was a strange eagerness in 
the tones of Will Waters— "if there should be a mis- 
take, Nora ! if they have belied you ! if n 
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A sudden flash of joy lighted up the face of the 
young man. His supposition became at once reality. 
He bad been a fool, and she — he did not say what ; 
but his arms were a little farther advanced and folded 
over, and Nora Maylie lay within them. Not a word 
of explanation was necessary now, for heart was beat- 
ing against heart, and they told their own true story. 
But words were spoken, nevertheless, so low that the 
light- winged zephyr sitting upon the lip could scarcely 
hear them ; yet they proved, beyond a doubt, that Will 
Waters and Nora Maylie were both unchanged. And 
so— and so — 

We are intruders, dear reader : let these foolish lov- 
ers have the next hour to themselves. 

The hour is passed, and Will Waters and Nora are 
beneath the bass-wood. 

" And if you cannot effect this most cruel compro- 
mise, dear Nora, you will meet me here at ten to- 
morrow ?" 

"I will." 

" Do not promise them too much, Nora ; do not quite 
cut off all hope. You are right, I suppose ; I know 
you must be ; but it is a hard thing for me to consent 
to. I would not have believed that I ever could/' 

" You would not but that it is right, Will." 

See that touchingly sweet smile accompanying the 
lady's words I Will Waters cannot resist it, and he 
acknowledges, with almost idolatrous zeal, who taught 
him right ; and so, with mutual blessings, they part. 

The compromise ? 

Nora had decided that her friends had no right to 
force her into a marriage which her heart did not sane* 

6* 
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tion, and, therefore, that she ought to resist it firmly. 
On the other side, as the bestowal of her hand on Will 
Waters involved no point of conscience, obedience 
was her first duty. This may sound like cold reason- 
ing, but it was arranged with many tears, even with 
sobs, there in the little chamber, and it was whispered 
with anything but coldness in those dear old woods. 
And, strange enough, the gentleman consented ! Not- 
withstanding wild Will had quarrelled with his own 
father ; and for six whole months had been in the neigh- 
bourhood of his home without once stepping his foot 
over the threshold, he could not but consent to a mea- 
sure which seemed so much a matter of course to 
Nora, that he was ashamed to offer more than a score 
of objections, 

The next morning, while yet the clock was on the 
stroke of ten, Nora M&ylie pushed aside the witch- 
hazel and dog- wood, and placed her hand within that 
of Will Waters ; a mute acknowledgement that he 
was her last and only friend, and Will accepted the 
sacred gift as a man should do. Carefully he led her 
down to the roadside, where a carriage stood waiting 
them, lifted her to a seat, and they drove away to die 
village. 

There were tears in the eyes of the fair bride, who 
stood in parson Lee's little parlour that morning ; and 
a proud, happy resoluteness in the whole air and man* 
ner of the bridegroom, softened and subdued by an 
appreciation of the touching trustfulness that had pos- 
sessed him of that quivering hand. And so they went 
forth, they two, with but the rewards of his winter's 
toil to buy them bread, and with scarce a voice to 
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cheer them on their Way. How everybody laughed, 
when it was reported that Will Waters had borne his 
unuseful bride to the wilds of the far west ! As though 
Will Waters, with his strong arm and strong spirit, 
and his sweet Nora, with her holy heart, could not 
make a pathway for themselves in the wilderness ! 

Please make me another pen, 'Bel' ; this story drags 
shockingly, 

Not finish it, did you say ? Why, people will think 
they starved there in the woods, or the wolves ate them 
up, or, at least, that they encountered the ague and 
fever. 

" Which is not true ?»- 

Which is not true. I have called Nora Maylie my 
friend, and so she is, though we did not quite grow up 
together. The first time that I ever saw her was on 
the morning of her marriage. The holy man had just 
put the " amen" to his prayer, when one whom \ve 
both love, TBeP, sent me to the. village with a pretty 
bridal boquet, and I had the honour of presenting it 
myself. The kiss on my cheek, and the light touch of 
that soft hand upon my head, was quite enough to se-? 
cure my little heart forever, even though I had not 
loved Will Waters as children usually love those who 
pet them most. My mother took the young couple 
into the family, sympathised and advised them, and 
wafted many a prayer westward after they had 
gone. 

We never heard that any bad luck happened to Will 
Waters, but somehow, no news came of his having 
planted a oity, or given his name to a village, or of 
having gained emolument to himself; and so it was 
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generally supposed that the young couple were having 
plenty of time to repent their folly. 

It was eight years last spring since Will and Nora 
were married, and a year this summer since I saw 
them. I never forgot Nora's sweet, bridal face ; and 
when, by the aid of a dashing steamer, I had measured 
nearly all the links in the great northern chain of 
waters, you may be assured that I was quite willing 
to look upon an individual that I had seen before. 
And, after jolting all day in a big, springleps wagon, 
and sleeping at night in a villainous garret, lighted by 
four panes of glass that would not shove, sharing my 
breathing-stuff with a dozen others — pah! I will 
never subject myself to such things again, 'Bel' ! 

"Ah?" 

Perhaps I would for a sight of those glorious old 
woods, and magnificent prairies — nothing short But, 
as I was saying, after all this, you may well suppose 
that I would be grateful for any corner, however small, 
where the fresh air I revelled in by day, might not 
be wholly shut from me at night. 

We expected to find our friends in rather low cir- 
cumstances, and so we inquired at every log-hovel for 
Mr. Waters, and every time were answered "farther 
on." Everybody seemed familiar with the name. We 
had left the last of the western edifices about five 
miles behind, when suddenly our road changed its 
character, and, from having " two wheels in the gutter 
and two in the air," our clumsy vehicle righted itself 
and jogged along on £>11 fours with very decent sobri- 
ety. At the same time we found ourselves in a fine 
clearing. A robe of variegated gold and green, 
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flounced by a thread of silver ih the shape of a creek, 
with here and there groups of trees looking into it, 
was spread out to our view, and we turned question- 
ing glances on each other, wondering if this could be 
the possession of Will Waters. There was an air of 
thrift about it that said nay ; while many a little taste- 
ful arrangement — shade trees left standing where they 
should be, the brook made to show its bright, mis- 
chievous face at bewitching intervals, a beautiful grove 
on a rise of ground beyond, which looked as though it 
was intended to be made something yet more beautiful, 
with a thousand other proofs of a care for something 
less important than clearing the land and raising good 
crops, made us waver in our opinion. There was a 
clump of green that we could not make out, in ad- 
vance of us ; and, as we drew near, we called on the 
driver to slacken his pace while we endeavoured to 
satisfy our curiosity. And what think you it was? 
Why, a magnificent avenue fenced in by stately old 
elm trees, and leading up to the most charming little 
bird's nest that ever nursed such wee witching things 
as we saw frolicking among the vines over-arching 
the'door-way. Curiosity stood on tip-toe, and J. went 
up the avenue to repeat the inquiry we had so often 
made before. We saw him tap at the door, and caught 
a glimpse of a white dress through a crevice ; in a 
moment he turned back, accompanied by a charming 
woman, who glided over the hard pathway with sin- 
gular gracefulness. We knew our old friend Nora at 
a glance, and we did not allow her to reach the end 
of the avenue before we had her in our arms. She 
was scarcely ehanged. There was the same warm, 
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soleful expression in the varying eye ; tke same loving 
smile upon the lip ; with a deeper happiness portrayed 
in every lineament of her eloquent face ; a richer hue 
of health upon her cheek ; and a feeling in every 
glance and movement. J. whispered me that there 
was soul in the very touch of that foot, as it kissed the 
earth ; and a more careless observer than J., would 
have detected the soul in the turn of the white neck* 
and the carriage of the classic head. 

And the bright creatures at the door? The young 
mother presented them to us with all a mother's love 
and pride, and we were not inclined to undervalue 
her jewels-. 

The house was built of logs, Carefully calked, and 
was white- washed inside and out ; very simple and 
unpretending was it, with its low walls buried by the 
clinging grape-vines which had been brought thither 
from the woocL And there were marks in the pretty 
garden-patch of Nora's " little spade and little hoe," 
as well as of implements wielded by a heavier hand. 
The lady, doubtless, found more beautiful flowers in 
the woods of Iowa, than those which had received her 
girlish homage in New York. It was a very pleasant 
room into which we were ushered, but simply enough 
furnished for the cell of a hermit. A piece of furni- 
ture answering to a bureau, stood against the wall, 
surmounted by a small, well-filled book-case ; beneath 
a window, shaded by a snowy muslin curtain, was a 
couch, evidently an article of home manufacture, 
cushioned with a pretty calico ; and beyond this, di- 
rectly beneath a plain, cherry-framed mirror, stood 
something like a dressing-table, so completely covered 
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by its simple cloth, that eyes less curious than ourd 
might not have discovered the white pine feet below, 
and so judged it to be the work of the couch's artisan. 
Mrs. Waters had indulged in one luxury : those hand- 
some porcelain vases on either corner of her dressing- 
table were not useful things, for they could have been 
purchased for no earthly purpose but to hold the flow* 
ers which were now making the air of the apartment 
rich with their perfume. Possibly, however, they 
were a present from her husband, made sometime af- 
ter experiencing unusual luck in trading off his grain. 
On the same table stood a willow work-basket, with 
the hem of a little cambric apron lying up against its 
rim ; and chairs of basket-work, and a very pretty 
carpet, evidently a recent purchase, completed the 
furniture of the apartment. Not quite, however. 
There was another table, now occupying the centre, 
with a snow-white cloth spread over it, and upon that 
a simple repast, lacking but the smoking tea-urn ; and 
the cakes which, from the peculiar flavour emanating 
from the room beyond, we knew to be in a course of 
preparation. My eyes (I must acknowledge it, though 
I be set down as a table-lover from this day forth,) 
turned from the golden-hued butter, and the delicious 
strawberries peeping their dainty crimson heads from 
the sweet cream in which they nestled so provokingly, 
to the promising kitchen, and back again, with won- 
drous eagerness ; when lo I a scream of delight from 
the little watchers in the door-way, and a new-comer 
was introduced among us. 

That wild Will Waters ! 

Wild enough to be sure he seemed then, with his 
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heartily-expressed joy at seeing us ; but how came he 
by that unstudied polish, that courteous manner, that 
je ne sais quoi which marks the gentleman — how came 
he by it here in the wilderness, where his whole busi- 
ness must needs be felling trees and ploughing land ? 
So did not Will Waters leave us. He was bold and 
blunt then, and, notwithstanding his many engaging 
qualities, had but little more refinement than his neigh- 
bours ; but now, though his manliness had not suffered 
by it, you would have believed that he had been a 
metropolitan for a life-time. It was strange, unac- 
countable — ah, no ! not unaccountable. We turned to 
the sunny face of the wife ; we marked her singularly 
quiet air, the choice words and delicate sentiments 
that she uttered; then the sweet, carefully-dressed, 
and carefully-taught children, and the neatly-furnished 
apartment ; and the riddle was unfolded. We saw for 
whom that pure white dress had been donned in the 
close of the day, for whom the little muslin collar had 
been taken from the drawer probably a half hour be- 
fore, and for whom the glossy braids of hair were so 
carefully adjusted about the fine head. 

Blessings on sweet Nora Maylie ! True, she was 
no genius ; and she could not become a teacher, nor a 
milliner, even ; neither was she of the material to be 
moulded into a woman of fashion ; but she was a most 
charming wife and mother. We found her a charm- 
ing hostess, too, and lingeringly did we turn from her 
sunlit door. 

When a poet again inquires, "Where is happi- 
ness ?" I will point him to a little log cottage, nestled 
among wild grape-vines, in the far-off woods of Iowa. 
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It was a great event — that of my cousin's first visit 
to us in the country. Now, we begged of the clouds 
to be propitious, and now, we flew to make the house 
appear so, till every article of furniture had been ar- 
ranged and rearranged at least a half a dozen times ; 
though we were assured by certain older and wiser 
individuals, that it had gained nothing by the changes* 
Cousin Walter, a curly-headed, laughing-eyed junior, 
had come home to spend the summer vacation with 
us, and* if truth must be told, neither Walter nor my- 
self felt very hospitable. We had lived a whole year 
in the anticipation of this visit ; and now to have our 
plans spoiled by the whimseys of a city belle ! Wal- 
ter hesitated not to declare that it was too fcu?,and,of 
course, he could hold no opinion to which I would not 
accede, when I had not seen him before for a whole 
year. It vrill do to contradict those we meet eveiy 
day, but living twelve long months in two— ah ! we 
must be in a hurry then to act out half the love that 
is in the heart ! And Walter and myself were very 
loving cousins, for we had been rocked iqt the same 
cradle, (I a few years later, true, and sometimes by his 
own chubby little hand,) and had eaten bread and 

7 
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milk from the same porringer ; aye, and been tied up 
by the same string, when we ran away together to 
play upon the shaded verge of the mill-pond, as if to 
test the truth of the oft-repeated prophecy, that we 
should surely be drowned. We were deep in each 
other's confidences, too. I knew every little miss for 
a dozen miles around that Waiter thought pretty, and, 
as in duty bound, fcfthottght them all pretty, too. I 
knew, moreover, what my father never dreamed of, 
that Walter had no liking for the science of jurispru- 
dence to which he was destined, and had other and 
very mysterious views for himself r of which even I 
could only obtain an inkling. Then Walter knew ex* 
actly the number and condition of my pretty frocks, 
and always assisted in wheedling my mother into the 
purchase of a new one. He knew too that I did not 
like lames Brown, and thought his velvet cap very 
ugly ; and that I did like Charley Hill, velvet cap and 
all, though the head-coverings in question were as like 
as two peas. But notwithstanding this general know- 
ledge of each other's views, we had at least a dozen 
profound secrets to whisper every day, until Walter 
was sent away to college. And is it to be supposed 
that after an absence of three years Walter would 
grow dignified, and I reserved and prudish? Ah f no ! 
not We ! We met with hearty kisses, and. strolled, 
arm in arm, all over the fields and woods, and sat 
down together under the old trees, or in the portico, 
at evening, and were just as confidential as ever. But 
to have a third in our conferences, and she a city lady, 
in all probability as full of provokingly nice notions as 
an egg is of meat ! Oh I- it was too bad ! But then 
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she was coming per invitation from my father, and 
must, of course, be-duly entertained. However, Wal- 
ter and I set apart two good hours that we fairly con- 
cluded might be exclusively our own ; one, the first 
after sunrise in the morning, which our guest would 
of course waste in sleep ; and the other, immediately 
following dinner, when she was taking her afternoon's 
siesta. Walter's fine saddle-horse had been taken 
from the plough a full week before his arrival ; and 
my pretty Zikka (a perversion of Zeke, I suppose,) was 
certainly born for a lady's sitting. Oh ! what delight- 
ful times we might have had galloping away, side by 
side ! But the arrival of my city cousin would spoil 
all, for there was not another side-saddle in the neigh* 
bourhood, and not a horse, save the halt and the aged, 
that a lady could mount with safety. So there was 
another pleasure to be sacrificed ! But Walter and I 
resolved to bear it like two martyrs, and bear it we 
did. 

On the day of 'Bel' Forester's arrival, after I had 
slipped two or three more choice buds among the fresh - 
flowers in her room, looped anew the muslin curtains, 
and given the last touch to all the little paraphernalia 
of the dressing-table, Walter harnessed his own horse, 
and assisted me into a nice" little buggy, and off we 
drove in search of my dreaded cousin. To be sure we 
did not know her, but we resolved to step up to the 
first cold, formal miss, with a languid step, drooping 
shoulders, sand a would-be pretty lisp, and hail her as 
Miss Isabella Forester. We were obliged to wait full 
ten minutes for the arrival of the cars ; and cousin 
Walter and I spent this time in rallying each other 
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out of our sheepishness, and wondering if oiir expected 
guest would really be pleased with any of the thou- 
sand plans that we bad arranged for her benefit* At 
last there was a sudden tinkling of a bell, a rumbling, 
puffing, — whishl fiz! 'sh! 'shl 'sh! and a furious, 
crazy monster of a runaway lEtna whisked past us, 
and came to a stand stilL My heart was in my mouth, 
and Walter's might have been in his eyes, for aught 
that I know, for the big orbs became suddenly very 
prominent. 

"Stay here, Fanny," he whispered, " and I will go 
out in search of the lady." 

Walter stepped forth, and I seated myself in a po- 
sition to watch his movements. He walked about a 
little, and seemed to be making inquiries, while the 
long train was disgorging its contents; but of the 
crowds of finery that streamed forth upon the pave-* 
ment, none seemed to belong to my cousin. There 
was a lady approaching thirty that corresponded with 
our notions very well, but we had been told that 'BeP 
Forester was only sixteen. There was a pretty dam- 
sel of sixteen, but she was carefully attended by a 
gentleman somewhat advanced ; and there was a sad- 
looking young lady; in black, alone, to whom Walter's 
hand was extended involuntarily in lieu of the clumsy 
collector's ; but this could not be cousin 'BelV I knew 
that Walter must be sorry that it was not, for she 
smiled her thanks very sweetly. At length I began 
to feel relieved, thinking that we might ride back 
alone, as we came, when the bright vision of a gay 
face appeared for a moment at a window, then a tall, 
graceful figure bent from the door- way, and while one 
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small, gloved hand was extended, and the daintiest 
little foot in the \vorld was balancing hesitatingly just 
below the hem of her travelling-dress, the lady asked, 
"Has no one inquired for Miss Forester ?" Walter 
sprang forward, and assisted her descent with both 
hands, and I—I did not wait for an introduction, I ean 
assure you. Blessings on cousin 'Bel' ! how we all 
loved her at first sight! The bright lady improved 
the few moments that Walter was gone to give orders 
concerning her baggage, in making herself acquainted 
with his history ; and I treasured as many as a dozen 
fine compliments that I fully resolved to repeat to him 
at the earliest opportunity. The close proximity of 
three in a buggy (hast ever tried it r reader X) is a great 
enemy to anything like distance of manner or feeling, 
and before we reached home, we were all on just the 
happiest footing in the world. A stranger would have 
thought we had known each other for a life-time. 

There was a crowd of little folks, headed by my 
father and mother, awaiting us on the portico, and 
cousin 'Bel' was passed from one to another with such 
caresses and words of welcome as are seldom shower- 
ed upon a stranger, and then borne away upon my 
father's arm to the parlour. One brought the stuffed 
rocking-chair, another untied the bonnet, a third re- 
moved the hot, dusty shoes, while mamma stood smi- 
lingly by, and little Bessie ran to the kitchen to order 
a cup of nice tea immediately. But 'Be? declared she 
was not in the least fatigued, and, holding her wealth 
of black ringlets, that had broken away from the pris- 
oning bodkin, in one • hand, she tripped from window 
to window, exclaiming at the fine views ; then turned 

7* 
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to smother the little rogue following her with kisses, 
wondering, meanwhile, that she had never known her 
dear, dear cousin before, and declaring that the country 
was a complete paradise, and she should never weary 
of its enchantments. In less than an hour cousin 'Bel' 
had donned a strong muslin dress, and a simple straw 
hat, and we were out in the fresh fields together, Wal- 
ter leading the way, lowering the fences where they 
could be lowered, and where they could not, laughing 
gaily to see cousin 'Bel' spring over them like a young 
colt; scarcely touching his extended hand. We seemed 
to have taken a new lease of our runaway yean, and 
to feast upon the beauties of field and woodland for 
the first time that day ; such a renewing influence has 
sympathy. Cousin 'Bel' was constantly startling us 
with a joyous cry at what was familiar to us ; and she 
would kneel to smell the rich turf, and wallow, about 
in the delicious clover, just as we had done in years 
gone by ; and she would hush us at every gush of mel- 
ody from our choir of woodland vocalists, and ask the 
name of every little winged thing that flitted by; and 
point away to the hills, marking, with joyful surprise, 
the warm light bursting from a cloud, and bathing the 
green turf, then the coming shadow hovering for a 
moment on its verge, and finally settling down, rich, 
dark and hazy, with here and there a small flake of 
gold upon it ; and then she would dance after a bee, 
or butterfly, or a fragment of floating thistle-down, till 
we were inclined to turn from all wild and gl ads o me 
things to oousin 'Bel', as the wildest and gladsome** of 
the whole. For a day or two, never was there a 
happier trio than my two cousins and myself. Wai*> 
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ing, walking, walking constantly ! There was every- 
thing to see, and we really began to fear the trammer 
would not be long enough for our purpose of showing 
off its beauties; Rainy days, too, would come ; but it 
was no punishment to be confined within doors with 
such a joy-born spirit as cousin 'Bel's. Then it gaye 
Walter a fine opportunity to display the tone and com- 
pass of a rieh, manly voice, and make Jroown his taste 
in the choice of fine passages, which, I now began to 
suspect, were selected with' reference to another ear 
than mine. We had formerly read from the ftaifte 
page, for the sake of convenience, with an arm around 
my waist. That last familiarity had, of course, been 
abandoned on the arrival of a visiter, but I did think 
cousin Walter might favour me with a glance once 
in a while. Sometimes I had a great mind to show 
him that an old Mend was not to be so neglected for 
a new face, but then he did no Worse than the rest. We 
all neglected each other for 'Bef . It seemed her due* 
There had been a shower early in the morning, bat 
the sun catne out laughingly, and looked down upon 
the dripping trees and jeweled shrubbery, pledging to 
the earth a glorious day. Freshly swept the sweet- 
scented wind upward, after stooping momentarily to 
the flowers and grass-blades ; and a wild, joy-mad- 
dened burst of mingled melodies went up from the 
woodland, as a crowd of young birds started from 
their coverts and winged their way heavenward. It 
was a cool, delicious hour, and I went in search of 
cousin 'Bel', to inquire how it should be spent. She 
was not to be found, and, furthermore, I discovered 
that Walter was missing, too. Leaning from the win- 
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dow, I marked footprints on the wet grass, and fol- 
lowed to the garden. There were low, confidential 
voices among the shrubbery, and I hesitated to ad- 
vance ; but, standing on tip-toe, I managed to peep 
through a clump of gooseberry-bushes, and there saw, 
— what think you? Why, Walter had brought me 
home a choice, beautiful rose-bush, and he had been 
extremely eloquent in his praises of the magnificent 
flower. There came but one bud upon it, and we had 
both of us watched its daily growth with intense in- 
terest; and now what should Walter be doing but 
bending that stem as rudely as though it had been the 
commonest flower in the world. I hit my lips severe- 
ly, and filled my hands with priekles in my efforts to 
keep still, for each moment I expected to see my dar- 
ling, carefully-watched rose-bud, sent like a worthless 
pebble to the ground. But no such thing. Walter 
knew well enough what he was about. 

" Oh 1 what an exquisite bud P silenced his evident 
scruples ; and, before I could have interfered if I had 
attempted it, the rich, creamy white of the bursting 
blossom was mingling with the glossy sable that sha- 
ded the brow of cousin 'Bel'. Walter's hand was a 
little tremulous (well it might be, thieving member 
that it was I) as he fastened the pretty gift, and 'Bel's 
face crimsoned — with honest indignation at the shame- 
less robbery, no doubt. 

" So ho P muttered I, as I gathered up my dress in 
my hand, to prevent its rustling, and stole noiselessly 
back to the house ; " so ho ! Mr. Walter ! our confiden- 
tial days are over, eh ?" 

I could not keep back one little tear, just one, pro- 
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ceded and followed up by smiles, for I felt as though 
Walter had ill-treated me — and 'BeP, too ; and yet I 
could not j for the life of me, have toid any one in what 
particular respect I conceived myself injured. I did 
ask myself, once or twice, what right I had to their 
secrets; and though it was not an easy question to 
answer, the sense of injury still remained. My two 
cousins seemed to be so well entertained that my ef- 
forts were quite out of the question ; and so I drew on 
my sleeved apron and tied my little morning cap close- 
ly under the chin, fully resolved to delight my mother 
with the display of certain domestic qualities more 
homely than useless. Fifteen minutes* by the clock 
had gone by, (for I was uneasy enough to mark well 
their flight,) when cousin Walter came into the kitchen 
with anything but his usual manly air; and really I 
began to think he felt his sin in the affair of the rose 
quite deeply enough. He seemed hesitating how to 
broach some difficult subject, and I had a great mind 
to begin myself and tell him that it was no matter at 
all, and even to withhold my chiding for not having 
been duly informed that he was falling in love with 
cotisin 'BeP. But suddenly he found words. 

" You are engaged, Fanny V 9 

" Not particularly, if I am wanted elsewhere." 

Walter stammered forth something that I did not 
quite understand, and looked earnestly out of the win- 
dow. 

" You know, Walter, that I shall not allow anything 
to take me from you and •Bel*." 

This remark was made just as my cousin .was turn- 
ing to me again, and be drew back disconcerted, while 
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!» not quite interpreting his confusion, and yet judg- 
ing that I had a clue to it, proceeded very coolly to 
wipe off a row of glass tumblers and arrange them 
on the waiter. Walter looked at me as though he 
would say something could he but receive a single 
glance of encouragement or even intelligence ; then 
turned to the window, fidgeted with the tassel of his 
cap, and finally, with a peculiarly hesitating, hitching 
sort of step, proceeded irresolutely to the door. I 
waited till he was within a step of the threshold, and 
then, with a light laugh, sprang before him, putting 
both hands in his— 

u Speak out, Walterwwhat is it V 9 

" Confound it, Fan' 1 nothing worth choking about. 
But it is a glorious day for a gallop on horseback, and 
you know yours is the only decent beast for a lady in 
all the country round." 

" And so you want me to ride with you? I shall be 
extremely happy to accommodate you ,cousin." 

Oh I how Walter's astonished eyes stared at such a 
display of obtuseness. 

" Cousin 'Bel' will find no difficulty in amusing her- 
self for just the little time we shall be gone f and then—" 

Walter with a very preposterous laugh, seized my 
shoulders and shook them heartily, then, joining the 
hands that were trying with all their might to push 
his away, he gave them at least half a dozen kisses; 
and, with a confused melange, in which the words 
"mischievous," u sweet," * ingenious," * naughty," were 
quite conspicuous, he gave the shoulders another shake, 
and dragged poor Fanny Forester very rudely after 
him out of the room. 
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In a little while we were all on the portico to tee 
cousin 'Bel' mounted on Zikka, and beautiful indeed 
was she, with her queenly figure and animated faee. 
Even my heart swelled with pride to see my pretty 
palfrey so highly honoured. And Walter Sleighton ! 
Oh ! there was a world of eloquent meaning in his 
large, dark eyes ; and right gallantly did he vault into 
the saddle, and proudly curve his strong arm to draw 
in the rein, and keep the spirited animal from shooting 
past its lighter companion. 

A low word was spoken, a nod or two, and a pro- 
fusion of smiles flung back to the admiring group on 
the portico, and away flew the happy equestrians, al- 
most with the speed of the wind. From that morning 
Zikka's services were put in requisition everyday; 
and as I had somehow taken a sudden dislike for 
riding, it soon became quite unnecessary to consult me 
about the matter at all. Indeed, if truth must be told, 
poor Fanny Forester, became, by slow degrees, a very 
unimportant personage, slipping about quietly, and for 
the most part unobserved ; now filling up an embar- 
rassing pause in conversation ; now absenting herself 
at a critical moment when her woman's wit taught 
her she was de trap ; sometimes making a third in die 
buggy, and usually, though at a respectful distance, 
in the walk; always blind, deaf, and dumb, when 
these qualities could seem to be desirable, and yet not 
a little piqued by her friends provoking lack of con- 
fidence. To u play third fiddle," and then be deprived 
of even the crumbs from the table ! it was too bad ! 
It was no difficult part, however, as far as execution 
was concerned, for neither Walter nor 9 Be¥ were very 
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sharp-sighted to others 9 actions. But there were some 
half dozen curious, quizzing, mischievous children, be- 
longing to our establishment, that were not quite so 
considerate, and they had the honour of getting up sev- 
eral embarrassing scenes. Still, neither of my cousins 
thought proper to entrust me with any confidential com- 
munications ; and so week after week passed by until 
the vacation had ended, and Walter was obliged, 
though reluctantly t to prepare for his return. 

After assisting my mother in putting Walter's ward- 
robe in order, and watching him and 'Bel' till they dis- 
appeared among the shadows of the trees, I went up 
again to my cousin's room to see that his books and 
writing materials were all packed* The room was 
in confusion, and, among the light lumber that strowed 
the carpet, my attention was particularly attracted by 
several loose strips of very fine paper, and I had the 
curiosity to pick them up. On one was written, very 
carefully, " My dear Miss Forester," on another, " Dear 
Isabella," and another address was familiarized into 
" Charming 'Bel'," but the writer had evidently been 
puzzled for words to follow. Cousin Walter had found 
it no easy matter to indite a lover's epistle 1 After 
enjoying these tell-tale scraps to my heart's content, 
I proceeded to the table, when, lo I I stumbled on 
just the neatest little parcel that ever was folded, 
measured, I was sure, by line and plummet, and ad* 
dressed " Miss Isabella Forester." So here was the 
mystery of the note writing all explained. But what 
could be in that snowy envelope ? It looked like a 
book, it felt like one ; but Walter, bold, frank, merry* 
hearted cousin Walter would never be so sentimental. 
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No, it was doubtless something eke, but what ? Ah ! 
there was a whet-stone for curiosity ! How my fin- 
gers sidled toward the not, and how I felt the pupils 
of my eyes dilating at the thought that nothing but u 
thin fold of paper lay between me and the mystery of 
a genuine love-token I* But I resisted the temptation, 
much as the effort cost, and put back the little pack- 
age on the table. As I did so, I was startled by the 
sound of a footstep,* and, on turning round, suddenly, 
encountered my cousin Waiter. 

"'My dear Miss Forester!' 'Dear Isabella!' 'Charav 
ing 'Bel'," repeated^, with provoking volubility, and 
then pointed to the little package inquiringly. Walter 
blushed to the roots of his hair, and looked very foolish. 

" Now you shall tell me all about it* Walter — how 
you argued the ease, what she said, and when you are 
to speak to Uncle Forester." 

" Nonsense, Fan ! hush ! You are wrong, all wrong P* 

" And you are quite indifferent to cousin 'BeF, eh T 
and she to you ?— and these stealthy meetings mean 
nothing V 9 

" You and I have been together so fifty times, 
Fanny." 

" Aye, because we are cousins — more, brother and 
sister. But keep your own counsel, Walter, if you 
will," and throwing down the package, and mustering 
as much of an air of offended dignity as I could con* 
veniently assume, I passed on to the door, 

" Stop, Fanny !" and Walter drew my arm within 
his ; you shall not be angry with me after — after all 
you have done. But in truth I have nothing to tell. 
I have never said a word to, your cousin, that you, that 

8 
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all might not hear — there are reasons why I should 
not. We are both young, and I-*-" an expression of 
deep pain flashed across the countenance of cousin 
Walter, and he bent his forehead for a moment upon 
his doubled hand ; " and I sun poor 9 Fanny P 

* Poor P I exclaimed, with the most innocent wonder. 

u Aye ! poor, Fanny ! — owing my bread to your fa- 
ther's bounty, and he is not rich, you know, my dear. 
It would be villainous in me to try to engage the af- 
fections of Isabella Forester under such circumstances, 
and yet I am sure she knows I love her." 

" But you are sure of nothing with regard to her V 
I remarked, with assumed coldness. 

" Do you think so, Fanny? Do you think her alto- 
gether indifferent ?" 

" She has been accustomed to admiration ever since 
she knew what it meant." 

u True, truer 

" And will be a great belle next winter ." 

" Aye, and forget me, Fanny ; it is but right and 
natural." 

u It seems she has but a glance or two to forget." 

" What would you have me do ?" 

■ u In truth, Walter, I am not a very sage adviser, 
and perhaps shall, girl-like, speak more from the heart 
than head ; but of one thing I am sure, if 'Bel' Forester 
had a brother he would be demanding your intentions." 

" Oh ! it would be wrong — n 

" If there is wrong, Walter, it has been committed 
already." 

Cousin Walter looked troubled, and thereupon en« 
sued one of those long, confidential communings, thai 
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'Bel's coming so entirely interrupted. It ended in 
unfolding the little package, though Walter blushed 
as though he had been detected in a crime. He had 
reason to blush. A full-grown boy of nineteen, ma- 
king a present of a copy of Lalla Rookh, and pencil- 
marked, too! Yes, as I live, along a certain fine 
stanza commencing, 

" There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told," 

there was a line drawn quite distinctly. Oh! how 
closely I held my fingers over my lips to prevent the 
laugh, but it would burst forth, and though cousin 
Walter looked exceedingly mortified, he could but 
join it. 

I fancied that the country grew rather dull to TBeF 
after Walter left us, and she had really acquired quite 
a tinge of sentimentality when she was taken home. 
She has since become a very great belle, as I expected, 
does .not like to talk of her visit to the country, and 
is very impatient if I chance to mention to her the 
name of cousin Walter. She may have forgotten 
him. I know not, but I do know that when she open- 
ed a little cabinet the other day, containing a few 
precious keepsakes, I discovered a pretty volume with 
an embossed morocco cover, that I had seen before. 
On taking it up, it opened of itself, and my eyes fell 
upon the words, 

" There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told," 

for the pressed remains of my poor rosebud Jay care- 
fully treasured between the leaves. 

Cousin Walter is to be admitted next winter, and 
then— ahem! 
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FOU* AGES IN THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 

CHAPTER L— EIGHT. 

"This will be quite pleasant, after all, mother^- 
quite pleasant. This nice little room is just the place 
for me. We will train a vine over the window, and 
my books shall be upon the table close by — " 

" We shall need the table now, my daughter. Your 
father thinks we can take two boarders, though lor my 
part I see no place to put them," and the mother cast 
an anxious, troubled glance about the apartment. 

"Two boarders! It will come hard upon you, 
mother.'* 

" Oh no, dear, no ! Not so hard, Abby, as upon the 
poor children. I cannot bear the idea of their being 
shut up the livelong day — stifled for want of pure air — 
work, work, working every moment, till their little 
limbs are ready to drop off with pain. It is horrible 
tome, Abby r 

And the poor woman shuddered at the sad picture 
which needed not the colouring of a mother's imagi* 
nation. For a moment the pale lips of the girl trem* 
bled, and a tear quivered in her eye, but with a strong 
effort she suppressed the emotion, and replied cheer* 
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fully. It was certainly so, said the sympathising Abby, 
a hard thing for the poor children to be shut away 
from the sunshine, but she was sure the labour would 
be light. Mr. Russel promised that, and if it was found 
in any way injurious to health, or even spirits, a change 
of some kind must of course be made. " It is only a 
trial, dear mother," she added, smiling, 

" My life has been all trials," was the desponding 
reply, and the mother might have added, that she knew 
one awaited her harder to bear than all the others. 

The life of Mrs. Linden had, indeed, been one of 
severe trials ; of sufferings and sorrows untold, and 
scarce imagined by her delicately nurtured country- 
women ; for, thanks to the chivalrous spirit of Ameri- 
ca, her women are her jewels.. But, in the midst of 
all her trials, Mrs. Linden had never till now despaired* 
Now want, absolute want, stared her in the face. She 
had, as she believed, immolated her children, and a 
dark unhoping midnight had settled upon her pros- 
pects and theirs. 

The changes of fortune, common in America, would 
scarcely be credited by a dweller in the old world. 
There, men must necessarily be, in a great degree, 
what they are born and what their fathers were ; but 
here, each individual takes his destiny in his own 
hands, and no human power, no law of conventional- 
ism, often still more oppressive, interferes with what 
he wills. It rests with himself and the great Gover- 
nor whether he sit down with the honourable of the 
land, or droop in an almshouse, or crouch, and grovel, 
and coil himself in a kennel. 

Mr. Linden had spent his youth in the city of Bos. 
8* 
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ton, where, on the death of his father, he became sole 
proprietor of an extensive mercantile establishment. 
When in the full tide of prosperity he married the 
daughter of an ex-governor of his native state. Soon, 
however, the fabric of his fortune began to crumble. 
It was like the melting of a snow toy in the spring, 
gradually and imperceptibly bursting away until all 
was gone. This change of fortune could be attribu- 
ted neither to extravagance nor vice. It was simply 
miscalculation, mismanagement; a lack of energy 
and perseverance, joined with a low estimate of the 
worth of money, save at the moment when it was 
needed. Men said, Mr. Linden had no business UtknL 
He struggled a while, but quite ineffectually, and then 
he gave up all and removed to another state; In the 
interior of New York, another effort was made, but k 
was only to live ; and so^year after year, year after 
year rolled on, and found them struggling still. 

The father of Mrs. Linden commenced life a* a 
New England farmer. Without well considering the 
disastrous consequences to his pecuniary*affairs, (for 
the people of democratic America are quite too wise 
to support the honours they deign to confer,) he ac- 
cepted several offices of trust, and for one term presi- 
ded as the governor of his native state. Thiawas the 
death-blow to his laudable ambition ; for, finding his. 
purse drained, his land, and even the house where he 
was born, mortgaged, he declined a seeond nomination. 
His family consisted entirely of daughters ; ami so, 
though his exertions enabled him to protect them from 
want, he was quite unable to afford assistance to those 
removed from his oare. 
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Abby Linden, the eldest daughter of the immigrants, 
had a very indistinct recollection of large, airy rooms 
and elegant furniture ; a moment of terror when her 
father threw himself upon the sofa and groaned aloud, 
while her mother wept and conjured him to b$ com- 
forted, was more strongly impressed upon her memory. 
After events were spread out on her chart of the part 
in too deep colours to be forgotten ; for, when sorrow 
came, the child was made the mother's friend and con- 
fidante, and from that moment she had never ceased 
to sympathise, cheer, and even advise. Abby had 
laboured too. With her little straw bonnet tied olosely 
under her chin, and her basket on her arm, she had 
for years gone every morning to the low, uncomfort- 
able district school-house, and won over the rebellious 
spirits there to obey her. And then, when night came, 
she would walk two weary miles ; not loitering under 
the solemn old forest trees, where it would have been 
her delight to linger ; but hurrying onward to perform 
another task with her needle, and again another over 
her books, before she retired for the night. But things 
were changed now, and the darling, idolized eldest 
daughter, the companion, the friend, the all that a moth- 
er's heart could desire to love and rest upon, was grad- 
ually but surely going down to the dead. Her bright 
sparkling eye, her hollow burning cheek, her faltering 
footsteps, her frail figure, slightly bended, and her thin 
transparent hand, all told a tale that filled a mother's 
bosom with anguish. Till now, what with the eldest 
daughter's little salary and the proceeds of the mother's 
ever busy needle, despite the father's small bargains, 
by which he was sure to loose more than he had been 
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able to gain for weeks before, the family had contrived 
to live in comparative comfort. But now that poor 
Abby was confined within doors, she conld only advise 
and cheer. The other children were yet too young to 
be useful. Francis, a bright boy of twelve, and " the 
little girls," two fair, slender creatures of eight and 
six years, were all that the gr^ve had left. Small 
debts accumulated, and finally credit was refused. 
What could be done 1 Poor Abby revolved the sub- 
ject in her mind night and day, and finally she ven- 
tured to propose a last resource. She told her mother 
that factory labour was respectable in this country ; 
indeed none but respectable people could gain employ- 
ment in these establishments — there was light work 
in them expressly for children — Frank and Grace were 
old enough to be employed, and Lizzy might be sent 
to school. For her part, the doctor had spoken very 
encouragingly of her case, and while the warm weath- 
er continued she might make herself very useful. She 
would teach Frank and Grace writing and arithmetics 
and see that the children's clothes were in order, and 
possibly she might be able to do a little extra sewing 
herself. All this had cost poor Abby long nights of 
weeping ; for_she had looked on a side of the picture 
that she did not attempt to describe; but now the 
proposition was made so cheerfully and confidently, 
that it received but slight opposition. Indeed the 
father, from constant discouragement, had grown al- 
most indifferent ; he was sure that fate had nothing 
worse in store for them r and the mother had been too 
much accustomed to rely upon the daughter's judg- 
ment, to take a fair survey of the subject until it was 
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too late. But when she looked on the long narrow 
building, with its dingy walls, and doors which re- 
ceived their ebony blackness from the soiled fingers of 
the labourers, and thought of her tender children being 
immured there all through the pleasant summer days, 
she had well nigh preferred beggary — beggary in the 
open air, the fresh green fields, beneath the broad 
laughing heavens — to this life-crushing imprisonment. 
As for Frank, he whispered mysteriously in his little 
sister's ear of running away ; hinted that his mother 
was a very cruel woman to shut them up So ; pouted 
over his fishing-rod; examined the edge of the little 
axe so well accommodated to the strength of his arm 
that he had been able to use it for several years ; 
and then boasted of the mighty exploits he would per* 
form when once free from his mother's controul. But 
Grace had a heart all sunshine. She was a genuine 
honey-gatherer, and she made all about her sip of the 
same flowers with herself. There certainly was, she 
owned, a something very prison-like about the old fac- 
tory, "but then think of the ten shillings a week, 
Frank l m she would add, triumphantly. 

" Two dollars, you mean, Grace." 

" Yes, you can earn two dollars, and so will I before 
long. Oh, it is so nice to be earning something for 
mother and poor sister Abby. Don't you think so, 
Frank !" 

But the first morning that Grace looked into the 
dark, dirty factory, with its strange machinery, making 
noises that frightened and almost distracted her ; it* 
greasy blackened walls and disagreeable smells, the 
sunshine of her heart was well-nigh overshadowed. 
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She clung close to her father's hand, avoiding as much 
as was in her power a nearer approach to the ma- 
chinery, and looking askance at every pillar, as if she 
doubted whether anything in that strange place could 
remain stationary. Grace trembled more and: grew 
still paler as she looked upon the faces of the labour- 
era So many stranger* she had never seen together 
before, and their faces, all begrimmed with dye from 
off the wool, presented features anything but attrac- 
tive. As she turned away and clung closely to her 
father's arfh, a boy darted before hdr, grinning and 
throwing himself into various attitudes, evidently on 
purpose to alarm her. 

Oh, that long deep breath as she once more stepped 
forth into the free air ! How it relieved her ! And 
then how her little bosom swelled, as die thought of 
days, and weeks and months, perhaps years in that 
same place I She looked up into her father's face as 
if for a word of encouragement, of hope, but it was 
darkened with gloom. Grace was frightened, and 
trembled more than ever. The noise of the machin- 
ery — the grating, crashing, thundering, were still in 
her ears. Again she saw those besmeared faces star- 
ing at her, and saw the sickly, yelkyw light struggling 
through windows dim with blackness, and oil and filth, 
and flaunting with the long wreath-like cob-webs, 
hung with black wool dust, accumulated from that 
which constantly filled the air, she would soon be com- 
pelled to breath, from early morning to the setting of 
the sun. That first night of her new abode had cast 
a spell upon her young, gay spirit ; it had scared away 
its joyousness ; and little Grace Linden, finding the 
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bird-like melody of her soul hushed in gloom, might 
become prematurely old, careworn before her time* 
Now, she hurried away from her father before any one 
had seen her; and crouched in an obscure corner of 
the unceiled chamber, with her apron thrown over her 
head, and her faqe resting on her knees, she sobbed 
and sobbed, until her little strength yielded to her first 
overpowering grief, and she found rest in sleep. 

A few days found Grace Linden all ready for her 
labour ; a neat eap, fitted by Abb/s careful fingers, 
confining the bright curls that had been accustomed 
to wander freely about her shoulders, and a brown 
linen apron, reaching from chin to ankle, enveloping 
her graceful little figure. The child latighed at the 
oddity of her own appearance, heavy as her heart felt 
at the moment, and Lizzy clapped her little hands and 
outlaughed her sister. Frank, too, joined, half in vex* 
ation, half to show that he was not vexed. Abby 
smiled encouragingly, and crushed with her thin hand 
a tear that was forcing its way among her long, dark 
eye-lashes ; and Mrs. Linden turned to the window 
and concealed her face among the snowy folds of mus- 
lin. As for the husband and father, he was none the 
less to be pitied that he had neither tears nor words; 
He lacked the self-sustaining power that to his wife 
and daughter had been the gift of adversity. With a 
full share of intellectuality, morbidly sensitive, yet 
fully conscious of his deficiency in all the attributes 
that make up the character, his whole life had been 
but a continued nightmare dream — a striving to do* 
while a dead numbness seemed to settle upon every 
limb and faculty. Now, unless something of impor- 
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tance roused him, he seemed in a continued reverie, 
utterly regardless of everything passing around him. 
And this was a moment when the whole past, the pre- 
sent, and the dark, dark future, all together, stared 
him in the face. He could not bear it; and for a 
whole week did he shut himself in his room refusing 
to admit even the gentle Abby to console him. At 
first, Gface thought her work very easy ; and the am- 
bition consequent upon learning something new, made 
her forget to look at the walls that had so much in- 
spired her horror. A long, low table was behind, cov- 
ered with a cloth, which, by rollers at each end, was 
kept creeping slowly onward with its light layer of 
woollen rolls. These, Grace was to take up by hand- 
fuls and fasten, one by one, to the ends of those ex- 
tending down an inclined plane before her, covered in 
the same manner with a movable cloth. These rolls, 
in their turn, were fastened to spindles behind the 
plane, and a man, with a low forehead, small peering 
eyes, and a bushy beard, quite innocent <of clipping, 
turned a crank, at the same time walking backward, 
until the wool was drawn out into a thick thread, af- 
terwards to be spun into a finer one. Grace had no 
opportunity to falter in her task ; for the man kept up 
his steady monotonous tramp, tramp, tramp— turn, 
turn, turn, until her little head grew giddy, and she 
found a moment's pause to mend a broken thread, an 
inconceivable relief. The boy, too, whose grimaces 
had so frightened her on the day of her first visit, 
was close beside her, supplying the carding-machine 
with wool ; and he seemed inclined to take advaiw 
tage of her timidity, thrusting his hideous face, 
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marked as it was with black, before her at every op- \y' 
portunity. 

Oh, how her heart leaped when the heavy strokes 
of the dinner-bell sounded from the belfry, and all the 
machinery stopped in an instant ! And how bewilder- 
ed she seemed at the strange silence, till some half 
dozen individuals about her burst into a loud fit of 
laughter! Then Frank came and took her by the 
hand, and they hurried home together, so delighted 
with the moment's respite that Mrs. Linden was de- 
lighted too, and thought the poor children might be 
happy after all. But the afternoon— oh, how long it 
was ! Grace thought it would never end. Her little 
fingers, from constant rubbing their backs upon the - 
rolls to fasten them together, began to bleed; her 
head felt like bursting, for it seemed as though the 
machinery was constantly grating against her brain ; 
and her feet ached till she thought the bones had cer- 
tainly perforated the flesh. That night, poor Abby 
kissed and carefully bound up the wounded fingers, 
and took the little feet soothingly between her hands, 
and talked of brighter days, and sung with her faint, 
soft voice, little hymns, until, ill able as she was to 
bear the weight, the child nestled in her bosom, and 
slept as only those who love and labour can. 

Week after week passed by, and though little Grace 
Linden's feet ached less, her heart ached more. Dick 
Crouse, the malicious machine-tender, became an ob- 
ject of absolute terror to her ; it seemed his delight to 
torment her by every means in his power ; and though 
4he man turning the crank often defended her, it did 
not lessen her fears. She trembled when he looked at 

9 
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her during the day, and at night dreamed that he was 
an evil spirit dragging her away from her mother and 
Abby, to a place of horrible darkness. The trees bud- 
ded and leaved ; flowers bloomed and faded, leaving 
their places to brighter flowers still ; the brooks frolick- 
ed and jostled their tiny drops together ; and the birds 
answered back from ten thousand fresh green coverts 
with startling bursts of gladsomeness. All this passed, 
and Grace Linden, the darling little woodland fairy, 
that might have claimed the flowers as sisters, and the 
birds as chatty friends and playmates, scarce looked 
upon the laughing sunlight. True, on a Saturday af- 
ternoon, she was free two hours before sunset, free as 
the winds of heaven and almost as wild. She laughed, 
and sang, and shouted, and laughed again, to catch the 
ringing echo of her own voice, as its music was caught 
up and prolonged by the bold bluff just over the river. 
Then she would fling herself upon the turf, and nes- 
tle close to the ground to smell its freshness; and 
at last, when the hour for returning homeward could 
be no longer delayed, she would load her little arms 
with all that was green, and beautiful, and fraught 
with life, because sister Abby, too, loved the things of 
summer. But Grace grew pale and thoughtful. A 
sensation of heaviness, as though neither mind nor 
body had strength to support its own weight, crept 
over her. She was sad, as though some great sorrow 
had passed above her and left an immovable shadow. 
August came, with its warm, sultry days, and brought 
no relief. It had now become a habit with Grace to 
droop her eyelids heavily upon her wan cheek, as y 
though she would thus shut away the pain from her 
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temples ; and whenever her hand was at liberty, to 
press it against her side. Poor Grace 1 

One morning, as little Grace Linden happened to 
glance upward from her work, she observed a fine 
spirited boy of some fourteen summers watching her 
languid motions with an air of interest He went 
away on being observed ; v but his tour through the 
cleaner and pleasanter rooms above, was soon made, 
and he returned to the carding-room. He looked 
around and whistled a little, and approached the quar- 
ter where Grace stood, by studied evolutions. But 
once there, he could not well be accused of that most 
unboyish of all traits, bashfulness. 

" I say, Sliggins," he called out, authoritatively, "why 
don't you stop that tramp and let this little girl have 
a minute's rest V 7 The man at the crank gave a know- 
ing wink with the left eye, and jogged on as before, 
while Grace cast a look of wonder, not unmixed with 
gratitude on the daring intruder. That look was quite 
enough for the boy, for without waiting a farther con- 
sultation, he marched direct to the carding-maching 
and threw the band from the wheel. 

" There, Sliggins ! Look'ee, Mr. Machine-tender, 
you will be glad of a rest, I dare say, so snuggle down 
on the wool, and mind you sleep fast, my boy.** Dick 
Crouse leered at Grace over his shoulder, and drawing 
near, whispered something that made her utter a sup- 
pressed scream of terror ; then, dancing for a moment 
with malicious satisfaction, and rubbing his hands 
gleefully, he betook himself to a pile of wool. 

" Rest ! Oh, yes, Master Hal, rest never comes amiss 
to factory folks ; but your father moughn't like it quite 
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so well," said Sliggins, good-naturedly, air the same 
time seating himself on a roll of sattinett and resting 
both elbows on his knees. Without paying any atten- 
tion to this answer, Henry Russel busied himself with 
arranging a comfortable seat for Grace, who, without 
knowing whether to be grateful or not, for a display 
of power characteristic of the boy, even though for 
her benefit, mechanically availed herself of his offi- 
ciousness. 

u Is your name Grace ?" inquired the boy, " is that 
what Sliggins called you V 

"Yes." 

" Grace — Grace — Gracey ! that's it f that's a pretty 
nick-name ! I like nick-nameS, don't you V 

Grace was not quite sure, for she had always 
thought nick-names were something bad; but she 
was certain that Gracey was not bad ; and then she 
thought of Abbey, and Frank, and Lizzy, and she said 
" Yes," again. 

" Then you must call me Harry, or Hal, or Hank — 
though I think Harry a little the prettiest for a girl to 
speak, don't you ?" 

Again Grace said " Yes.'* 

" Well, I shall be here all the vacation — six weeks ; 
and I'll come down every day and stop the machine, 
and make Sliggins give you a rest. Wouldn't you like 
that, Gracey?" 

Grace felt like saying yes, again, and blessing this 
wondrous magician with all her heart ; but she re- 
marked, instead, "Mr. Sliggins said, your father 
wouldn't like it." 

" Poh ! he likes everything that I do-^for, you see, I 
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don't come home but once a year, and then it wouldn't 
become him to be cross to me." 

Grace thought it wouldn't become anybody to be 
cross to such a good-natured boy, and as this thought 
was coming up from her heart, (the source of little 
girls' thoughts,) she could not avoid a glance towards 
the quarter where the two eyes of Dick Crouse were 
peering out from the wool — and then she shuddered 
and involuntarily drew near her new friend. Harry 
had followed the direction of her eyes, and remarked 
the shudder. 

" I don't think that's a very good boy, Gracey ?" 

Grace made no answer, but she stole another glance 
at the wool-pile. 

" Halloo ! there, fellow !" sauted Harry, " turn your 
big starers the other way, if you can't shut them." 

" Oh don't, don't !" whispered Grace, seizing his 
wrist in alarm. "He's a dreadful boy, Harry, and I 
don't know what he would do if you should make him 
angry !" 

Harry only laughed and shouted still louder, "Do 
you hear, Blackey?" 

Dick dropped his head, and Grace, evidently relieved, 
interfered: "He can't help getting black in this dirty 
place ; but if he wouldn't mark that black ring around 
his eyes, and make up such awful faces, and tell me 
such horrible stories, too." ' 

" He's a bad boy, Gracey, I know he is, and I'll tell 
father all about it — he will make him walk straight. 
Father will employ nobody that is not good, for he 
says that would make factories in this country almost 
as bad as they are in England. He shall hear all 
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about this mean Dick Crouse ; and then, if the fellow 
don't look out, he will have to clear. To think of his 
being hateful to you, and you so nice and good !" 

"Oh, no I he don't do anything to me — anything 
much, I mean. Mr. Sliggins will not let him strike 
me any more, and he says he shall not pinch me and 
pull my hair, but Dick does that so slily that nobody 
finds him out." 

"Why don't you tell?" 

" It scared me dreadfully to see him and Mr. Slig- 
gins quarrel, and it makes Dick tell me worse stories 
when nobody hears him. Oh ! I would rather have 
him pinch me — ten times rather, than hear those ter- 
rible things ! they make me dream so badly. I wish 
you tended the machin^ Harry — I don't mean I wish 
you were poor and had to do it, but it would be very 
nice to have some one here that was kind and g6od- 
natured all the time." 

Harry thought it would be very nice, too, and almost 
wished that his father would let him leave school for 
the purpose. Grace, however, assured him that she 
would rather have the company of bad Dick Grouse, 
than that he should do such a thing. To this, Harry 
responded very generously ; and so a half hour passed 
in just the most agreeable and childish chat in the 
world. At the end of this time, Harry started up with 
a loud " hurrah !" threw the belt upon the wheel of the 
machine ; buried Dick Crouse in the wool ; gave the 
roll of cloth a push, which made Sliggins turn a quite 
unintentional somerset ; and then, with a hearty laugh, 
in which Grace joined quite as heartily, and Sliggins 
uproariously, took an abrupt departure. 
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The next morning, true to his promise, Harry Russel 
was at the factory ; but he told Grace that his father 
was not quite pleased with his stopping the machine, 
and so he would do a better thing than that She 
should teach him to splice the rolls, and he would help 
her all day. " But why do you work in the factory?" 
he inquired, looking into her face very earnestly, "If 
it were not for that ugly cap and this queer apron you 
would be very pretty/' 

Grace thought the cap that sister Abby made couldn't 
be ugly, and she said so. Harry admitted that it 
looked well enough, but he had a glimpse of the curls 
peeping out at the side, and they looked much better. 

" But why," he continued, pertinaciously, " why do 
you work in the factory, Gracey ? To be sure I think 
it is about as good as moping in the corner, the way 
most girls do ; but don't you like running in the fields 
and hunting bird's nests, and wouldn't you like to see 
me fish, Gracey ?" 

Grace could not answer. She was choking with 
tears ; for she thought of the summer previous, when 
she had tripped it by Frank's side along the borders 
of the brook, wallowed in the rich clover, made little 
bouquets of the field daisy and queen of the meadow, 
and tested fortune by holding the buttercup beneath 
her brother's chin. Harry's words had recalled all 
this ; and the tears came crowding into her eyes, and 
her head drooped upon her bosom, until she was 
startled by an angry exclamation from Sliggins. 

" Poh, Sligging !" said the merry voice of Harry, 
" never mind if a few rolls did run in ! It will rest 
your arm to mend them. You needn't look so crow, 
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old fellow ! Only wait a little, and Gracey and I will 
keep you jogging !" 

As Harry grew more expert in his new business, 
the two children had more time for talking, and at 
last he succeeded in extracting from Grace the cause 
of her working in the factory, He declared it a sin 
and a shame, that all people, at least all good people, 
couldn't have just as . much money as they wanted. 
As for Grace, she should have the ten shillings a week, 
and she should not work either. He would speak to 
his father about it that very day, for his father was 
a good man and had oceans of money. Then they 
would have rare times, for he assured her, in confi- 
dence, that the girls at Factory Huddle were just the 
stupidest set he ever saw; and there was not one 
that knew what fun meant but her. 

This was a happy day for Grace ; she had been as- 
sisted, and amused, and encouraged ; indeed, she had 
quite forgotten to count the hours, and was com- 
paratively but slightly fatigued. But better than all, 
Dick Crouse, though there was a world of malice in 
his eye, had not ventured to play her a single trick 
since morning, when Harry had duly punished him 
for an attempt at one ; and for this she was grateful 
to her new champion in proportion to her former fears. 

The next morning Harry Russel appeared full a half 
hour earlier than on the preceding day, bringing with 
him a little package of linen, which he said was to be 
made into an apron like the one Grace wore. His 
soiled cuffs and collar, had given his mother an ink- 
ling of his new occupation ; but when Grace suggested 
that it was wrong to come there at all in opposition 
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to his mother's wishes, he laughed outright. u Mother 
never minds what I do," said he, " unless I get into 
what she calls bad company. To think of your being 
bad company, Gracey ! She laughs at my tricks at 
school with the rich boys, but if I have anything to 
say to the poor ones, she scolds me and teazes father 
about it from morning till night. Oh ! it is rare fun 
to get into company with some of these ragamuffins, 
and make her believe I like them. But then I sup- 
pose it is wrong to plague her ; if you think so, Grace, 
I'll never do it any more, even if she is queer." 

Grace assured him that it was very wrong; but 
still she was sure she was not bad company, and pouted 
very prettily upon the occasion, till Harry assured her 
he would stay at the factory all the time, just to show 
that he dared to do it. Then she begged of him not 
to disobey his mother, and intimated that she was not 
quite sure of its being right for her to make the apron 
at all. 

"Bless your heart, Gracey!" cried the boy, open- 
ing his eyes wide in astonishment, " my mother never 
approves of anything. I am sure I never obeyed her 
a half dozen times in my life. Why, don't you know 
she's a lady, a real fine lady, and not a sensible woman, 
like your mother, Grace ? I'm sure I should always 
obey your mother." 

" But your father, Harry ?" 

"Oh ! father says it don't hurt boys to work at any- 
thing. He gave me the stuff for the apron, and told 
me to get my pretty little Gracey (mind, he called you 
my Gracey) to make it." 

Grace doubted whether she should be able to ac- 
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complish sucli a feat, but as Harry declared that his 
Chracey must know how to do everything, she promised 
to try. Poor Grace ! Little did she know what she 
had promised ; for though she was very well versed 
in over and over seams, and could, upon a pinch, hem 
a pocket handkerchief, cutting out work was quite out 
of her line. Little girls are mimic women, and Grace 
was a complete little girl, with all the sensibilities, 
the refinements, and pretty little concealments that 
characterize the sex ; so instead of going to her sister 
with the apron, and talking frankly of her new friend, 
as Harry had done of her, she stole away to her cham- 
ber and tried to cut one apron by the other ; measured 
and re-measured, made mistakes and rectified them ; 
but never gave up the task till she could pronounce 
the garment in some degree shapely. Then Grace 
begged a tallow candle from her mother, and plied 
her needle all alone till far into the night. The next 
morning she was up with the first gray dawn, singing 
gaily as she worked ; and right proud was she to fold 
the apron in her pocket handkerchief and bound away 
to the factory at the very moment the bell called. Oh, 
beautiful was the light in the little girl's eyes when 
Harry Russel appeared that morning, though she tried 
to look unusually demure ; and beautiful the dimples 
that would trip across her pale face in spite of her as- 
sumed soberness. As for Harry, he ranted in his new 
dress like a stage player, and stalked about in a man- 
ner that Grace thought excessively amusing, quite 
forgetful of his self-imposed duty, till he saw the little 
girl press her hand against her side. 
Day after day passed by, and Harry wa* stiH at his 
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post, as sympathetic, and vigorous, and noisy as ever. 
Although he had somewhat overrated his influence 
with his father, when he promised Grace the wages 
without the work, his complaints of the machine-tender 
received more attention. Mr. Russel investigated the 
matter with promptitude, and, as Sliggins brought 
several other charges against him, he was at once 
dismissed, and Francis Linden, as a special favour to 
himself and sister, was allowed to take his place. 
On the evening of the day on which Dick Crouse was 
discharged, as Grace sat alone in Abby*s little room, 
she was startled by a rustling of the vines at the win- 
dow. She raised her head and caught sight of the 
face of her tormentor peering at her through the open- 
ing. Grace screamed and started to her feet, while 
the face kept moving slowly forward until half of his 
body was within the room. Grace could not scream 
again, and the boy probably thought he had alarmad 
her suficiently, for shaking his clenched fist, and de- 
claring that he would remember the work of that day 
for ever and ever, and pay her for it, and Harry Rus- 
sel too, he drew himself back and darted out of sight. 
A dear sweet respite was that vacation for little 
Grace Linden, and when it was passed, and Harry 
had returned to school, the fruits of his kindness still 
remained ; for her brother was close beside her, and 
his cheering voice, rising with difficulty above the 
noise of the machinery, beguiled many a wearisome 
hour. But a cloud was destined to eclipse even this 
faint glimmer of sunshine. The first autumnal frost 
fell like a blight upon the frail form of Abby, and she 
drooped with the flowers that she had loved in summer 
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time. Oh, never was there a being more loved, more 
cherished, more idolized than she who was now strick- 
en. . Never were raised prayers more fervent, more 
widely agonized than those which broke from the 
bursting hearts that gathered around her bed, and yet 
she died. They buried her before the November days 
came on, deep in the quiet earth, where the bleak 
winds could not reach her, and where she might rest 
on her cold damp pillow, undisturbed by the busy 
thoughts that scared away her rest while living. Sor- 
row made the mother sharp-sighted, and she now de- 
tected the strong resemblance between her living 
eldest daughter and the dead. The high fair forehead, 
with the blue veins crossing it, the large meek eyes, 
the thin pale cheek, the sharpened chin, all were the 
same that had once been Abby's ; and this same pale- 
ness and thinness, and sharpness of outline, had been 
the marks of disease, immediately preceding the pre- 
ternatural brightness which had for a long time been 
effectually deceptive. Grace's ten shillings could be 
dispensed with now ; the mother did not say it, for it 
seemed sacrilege to accept of a relief which death had 
brought; but she insisted on removing back to the 
little village hard by, whence they came, and living 
as they best could. Behold them, then, in the humble 
cottage which they had left six months previous ; the 
mother and little girls busy with their needles, Frank 
apprenticed to a country printer, and Mr. Linden deep 
in a job of copying, which he had been lucky enough 
to obtain on his arrival. 
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CHAPTER II.— EIGHTEEN. 

It was a fresh, bright August morning, and a group 
of young girls had collected in the hall and on the 
portico of a fine l^ge building in one of our principals 
cities. There was a wreathing of pretty arms, a flut- 
tering of muslins, a waving of curls, and a flashing of 
bright eyes, peculiarly fascinating to any one (could 
such an individual be found) failing to share in the 
popular disgust felt toward "bread-and-butter misses." 
A carriage stood at the door, and a fair girl, graceful 
as a drooping willow, and strangely, spiritually beau* 
tiful, equipped for travelling, was yet detained by the 
gay throng about her. 

" Nay, one more kiss, Gracey, dear," said a bright 
little creature, bending her neck, and putting up a pair 
of fresh, red lips, with the daintiness of a bird, " don't 
forget me, darling !" 

" And remember me F exclaimed another, balancing 
on her toes to peep over her neighbour's shoulder. 

" Pensez a moi, ma chire amie" responded the tall 
neighbour, with an attempt at tune and melody that 
elicited two or three ringing laughs. . 

" Good-bye, Gracey, dear !" 

" Be a good girl, darling !" 

" Be sure you are back the first of the term !" 

" Take care, Gracey ! don't lose your veil 1" 

" Nor your heart, either !" 
10 
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u Keep a sharp look-out $or~-you understand, Gra» 
Gey!" 

" Regarded /—now behind the pillar ! Look, Grace ! 
he ! he P 

These were only a few of the exclamations rising 
above a Babel of sounds, such as only school-girls — 
and those very chatty school-girls— can produce. 

" Good-bye ! au revoir P answered Grace ; and, 
jumping into the carriage, she wafted back kisses on 
her gloved hand, answered the waving of handker- 
chiefs by allowing her own to stream out a moment 
on the air, and then disappeared around a corner. 

And this was Grace Linden — the pale, sad little girl, 
who had spliced rolls away in the dismal factory — now 
a beautiful creature, in the full pride of maidenhood. 
She, who had been deemed an unfit associate for the 
son of a manufacturer, stood on a perfect equality 
with the refined and highly-bred daughters of the 
proudest fttmilies America can boast. What change, 
will be asked, had come over the Lindens I Had they 
become suddenly possessed of an immense fortune ? 
or had some wealthy friend, in compliment to the 
young girl's evident superiority, taken upon himself 
the pleasant task of educating her ? Neither. Mr. 
Linden made bargains, as usual ; and Mrs. Linden 
plied her needle ; Frank had become a partner in the 
printing establishment where he was apprenticed, and 
was flourishing away, with the least of all little capi- 
tals, as a country editor ; and Lizzy was teaching a 
school of young misses in her native village. Nothing 
unusual had occurred, but all had been busy — Grace 
quite as much so as the others. The struggle was not 
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now what it had formerly been, for alt Were able to 
help themselves. Women often atone for their de- 
ficiency of muscular power, by making capital of the 
brain ; and Grace Linden early learned that her hand 
could be no sure dependence. She therefore followed 
the example of Abby, and gathered a little school 
about her; but she had not poor Abby*s drawbacks, 
and all her efforts were prospered. Mrs. Linden and 
Lizzy were adepts with the needle, and Prank, now 
and then, threw an extra dollar, whioh economy mul- 
tiplied to a dozen, into the general fund ; and so the 
family lived respectably and comfortably. But there 
had been a time when Grace had learned to think, and 
thought once busied will never leave the heart till 
death. Ay, the heart — for thence proceed the weight- 
iest thoughts* She was not a schemer, but she looked 
at the present and into the future; she regarded her 
mother's pale cheek and her father's sad countenance, 
and resolved to leave nothing undone to render their 
age easy and happy. It was for this that she had 
taught, and studied far into the night, and laid by her 
little savings with almost miserly care, until, at eigh- 
teen, she had raised a sum large enough to place her 
in a boarding-school of the highest character. She 
entered only for one year, for she had already, by her 
own unassisted efforts, laid the foundation, and almost 
built up the superstructure of a superior education. 
Half of that year had passed ; and oh ! how happy 
was the young student to meet her friends, after that 
first wearisome separation! It was a very humble 
home to which Grace Linden repaired to spend her 
vacation, but a very sweet aad pleasant one, never- 
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theless. Holy affections consecrated it ; and so happy 
was Grace that she thought not a moment of her com- 
panions, treading on soft carpets and lounging on rich 
sofas, receiving splendid presents and enjoying costly 
amusements. Her mother's eye beamed lovingly upon 
her ; her sister's arm encircled her waist ; her brother 
strewed her table with the books marked by his own 
pencil, and fresh flowers cultivated by his own care ; 
and her father followed her dreamily about, in pride 
and wonder, and seemed almost happy. 

But this was not all. Grace and Lizzy, notwith- 
standing their humble circumstances, had gathered 
about them a little Company of friends and compan- 
ions, and these, on the return of the elder sister, flew 
to welcome her; and walks, and drives, and picnics 
became quite the order of the day among the young 
people of Greenville* 

" An old friend of yours proposed calling on you this 
evening, Gracey," said Frank, one day, " and mind, 
my lady, to have on your very prettiest face, and make 
your very prettiest speeches ; for, to my certain know- 
ledge, you will be the first feme sole in town to be so 
highly honored." 

u Ah !" said Grace, stitching away on her wrist-band 
with the most unconcerned manner in the world. 

"'Ah!' you would say something more than 'ah,' 
if you knew what an object of envy you will be to 
all the misses and mammas in the village. Here's 
our mother now; her imagination will be striding 
off in seven-league boots, the minute she hears the 
name." 

"Mother guesses the name," said Mrs. Linden, 
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glancing up from her work archly, " but 6he will leave 
the romancing to younger heads.'' # 

"A truce to your mysteries!" exclaimed Grace, 
" who is this wonderful individual ? Come, Fm pre- 
pared for any announcement. Is he an Indian nabob ! 
or a German prince ?" 

" You recollect the Russels, Grace V 

" The Russels ! yes 5 or one of them at least. Dear, 
kind, generous Harry Russel ! I shall recollect him ad 
long as I live !" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Frank, " that is a good one, 
Grace ! Generous and kind enough is this Russel, for 
aught I know ; but — ho ! ho ! the boldness of young 
ladies, now-a-days, is unparalleled! don't you think 
so, mother ? Imagine Grace, with that demure face, 
saying * dear Harry Russel,' of a stately six-footer, so 
handsome as to turn every girl's head in the neigh- 
bourhood, and so proud as never to give them even a 
smile to make amends ! Why, Grace, do you think 
everybody stands still but your own womanly little 
self ? There's no such little boy as Harry Russel, now? 
but there's a ' Henry J. Russel, Esq., Atty. at Law* &c, 
&c.,' and a fine, noble fellow, he is, too." 

•'I had much rather see the gallant little Harry of 
yore," said Grace, with a decrease of animation* 
" Does this Russel visit here ?" 

" Of course not. He visits nowhere but among his 
legal brethren ; and so you have reason to feel won- 
derfully flattered, you see." 

" But did this proud man, that it seems I shall not 
like at all, call himself an old friend, Frank ?" 

" Oh, no ! he is too much of a gentleman to make 
10* 
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an allusion that he was not quite sure would be pleas 
ant. IJe is in the habit of coming into the office 
every day, so we are no strangers ; and this morning 
he made very particular inquiries after you, mentioned 
having met you once at Mrs. Sommers's, when he was 
there, three or four years ago, and expressed a desire 
to renew the acquaintance. Of course I would throw 
nothing in the way of * dear Harry Russel; 9 and all I 
have to say now, is, look your prettiest." 

But Frank was obliged to say much more ; for Grace 
had a hundred questions to ask about the Russels, of 
whom she had not heard for the last two years. A 
year or two after the Lindens abandoned their scheme 
of factory labour, Mr. Russel had turned his attention 
to a different branch of business, and consequently re- 
moved to the city of New York. The accidental meet- 
ing of Harry and Grace at the house of a mutual friend, 
some time after, had been extremely embarrassing for 
both ; for they were just of that awkward age when 
we poor humans learn to be ashamed of frankness and 
simplicity, and are too unpractised to appeal, at ease 
under the mask we choose to assume. Grace now 
learned that Mr. and Mrs. Russel were both dead, and 
that the wealth, on which the mother had so prided 
herself, had passed with them. The son, thus deprived 
of the fine fortune that he had been accustomed to 
consider his own, had yet his profession left, and he 
bent not for a moment beneath the disappointment. 
Finding, however, that he must hew out his fortune 
by his own strong will, he resolved to shrink not from 
severe labour ; and he knew that a young man, with- 
out money or powerful relations, may occupy a more 
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respectable position, and advance more surely and 
steadily in a country village than in a large town. It 
was with this view, and at the urgent solicitations of 
an old friend of his father's, wishing to retire from 
business, that he returned to Greenville ; and even in 
less than six short months, by his talent, his legal know- 
ledge, his sterling worth, and gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments, he had won the confidence of the oldest and 
most influential inhabitants, not only of the village 
but of the county. 

Grace thought it very strange that such a distin- 
guished gentleman, as Mr. Russel was considered, 
should endeavour to seek her out, and she did not be- 
lieve — not she — but there was a little touch of her old 
friend Harry about him yet. At any rate, there was 
no harm, as Frank had said, in looking well ; and so 
our heroine examined her little wardrobe, and spent a 
half hour in deciding which of her very limited num- 
ber of pretty dresses would set off her figure to the 
best advantage. Lizzy said a lemon-coloured battiste, 
but Mrs. Linden spoke a word in favour of a plain 
white muslin, and Grace submitted to her mother's 
judgment, not a little influenced by the consideration 
that Lizzy wore white muslin too. 

Very lovely was our charming Grace Linden that 
evening, and very much bent on entertaining her visiter, 
in whose large dark eyes she detected a lingering re- 
semblance to her friend Harry. At first, Russel seemed 
surprised at the beautiful vision before him ; perhaps 
he too had forgotten the flight of time, and expected 
to see his little Grace again. However that might be, 
before the evening was far advanced, he was evidently 
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reconciled to the change. As for Grace* she succeeded 
very well in making '* pretty speeches," whether she 
studied them for the purpose or not, but she did not 
succeed so well in feeling entirely at her ease. She 
would have been much better satisfied making aprons 
for the" good natured Harry Russel, than playing the 
agreeable to the courtly gentleman whose call had 
been pronounced such an honour. She did play the 
agreeable, however, to the admiration of her sister 
Lizzy, particularly, who was quite sure u dear, darling 
Grace," must be the most accomplished lady in the 
world, and watched her with proud, loving eyes the 
whole evening. 

In a week from this time, Mr. Russel was quite 
domesticated in the family of the Lindens. He eame 
almost every evening, but he no longer devoted him- 
self exclusively to Grace; indeed a kind of reserve 
seemed to have sprung up between them, which cur- 
tailed the strides of the booted imagination amazing- 
ly. The attention of Grade was necessarily very much 
devoted to the young friends with whom she had for 
years been on terms of intimacy. She sang and played 
for them, and chatted, and laughed, and danced ; said, 
whenever she did, she was sure to receive a full share 
of flatteries and caresses. And then, in the midst of 
her triumphs, when her lip put on its brightest smiles, 
and her eye flashed with pleasurable excitement, Rus- 
sel would look upon her, and think of the pale, sad 
little girl, that had so strongly excited his boyish sym- 
pathy. Could this gay, thoughtless creature be the 
same ? this .pretty butterfly, basking in the sunshine 
of admiration, as though it were the life of her spirit T 
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Could this be the Grace Linden that he had longed to 
look upon again, as something consecrated to all that 
is beautiful, and good, and pure, though the imperson- 
ation of suffering? Russel might be unreasonable, 
but he could not bear to see Grace Linden so happy. 
Perhaps he had hoped again to be her comforter. Be 
that as it may, he felt displeased, disappointed, almost 
resentful ; and the more he saw of the lady's singular 
power of fascination, the more closely he devoted him- 
self to the unassuming, single-hearted Lizzy, and her 
no less unassuming and still interesting mother, Rus- 
sel had yet to learn that a settled steadiness of pur- 
pose, an earnest spirit, and a deep, changeless, watch- 
ful, living love, are not incompatible with light words 
and gay smiles. 

" She has rare endowments," he would say to him- 
self, " and is strangely accomplished for one so young 
and friendless ; but Lizzy, with her artless ingenuous- 
ness, and truthful simplicity, is far more lovely." And 
yet, while drawing these sage comparisons, Russel's 
eyes followed their unconscious subject from place to 
place, as though he deemed that might check her 
mirthfulness, or throw a vail of homliness over per- 
fections at Which he chose to carp. The truth is, Rus- 
sel was reading in a strange book, and he had yet 
the alphabet to learn. With all his lore, the key to 
woman's nature had not been given him. In the effort 
to please and render happy, he saw only a fondness 
for admiration; the good nature which smiled at a 
gross flattery, rather than wound the flatterer, was in 
his eyes vanity ; and in the sensitiveness which led 
Grace to forbear speaking of a time when she wag 
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the object of his pity, when she was even more mis- 
erable than he could well imagine, he read pride and 
heartlessness: When obliged to acknowledge the un- 
questionable superiority of Grace over those around 
her, he lamented the selfish ambition that he believed 
had led her to labour all her life-long for her own ad- 
vancement, rather than sit down at the simple hearth- 
stone consecrated by love alone. Such a picture would 
Russel draw of Grace Linden, meanwhile, shutting 
his heart against her; but it always faded before one 
of her gentle winning glances, and then he would sit 
and converse with her by the hour, strenuously resist- 
ing every interruption* As for Grace, she saw herself, 
for the first time in her life, the object of criticism. 
Russel was studiously polite to her, but she knew that 
he was not always pleased, and she began to watch 
herself as she thought he watched her ; until, by nat- 
ural distrust, she was driven to very humiliating con- 
clusions. All this could not be without its influence on 
her manners, and she grew capricious. Sometimes 
she was timid and reserved, sometimes startlingly bril- 
liant ; again gay and trifling to an excess in ill keep- 
ing with her thoughtful face and character of pensive 
sweetness ; but never quite simple and easy, and nat- 
ural ; it was impossible when Russel was near. She 
had looked up to Harry Russel confidingly, and ac- 
knowledged his superiority by constant deference, 
when they were first associated ; but. now that dis- 
tance seemed immeasurably increased, and she had 
learned to fear him. Russel always listened atten- 
tively to all she had to say, and seemed pleased to 
hear her converse ; but notwithstanding the promise 
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of his boyhood, he was no lady's man. He was un- 
skilled in the use of those pretty nothings, which are 
usually thought to be all important ; his words were 
full of meaning, and Grace, in listening to him, forgot 
to reply. Then she was free and natural, and Russel 
failed not to admire her ; but this often gave way to 
a strange embarrassment that made her almost awk- 
ward. At such times, after he was gone, poor Grace 
would review every foolish sentence she had uttered, 
and dwell painfully on some thoughtless act, which 
she was sure she would not have committed in any 
other's presence. The pleasant vacation that Grace 
had promised herself grew uncomfortable, and she 
almost wished that Russel would be a less constant 
visiter ; . but when he did chance to stay away, the 
eyes of Grace were off the door scarcely a moment. 
Had she offended him, she constantly inquired of her- 
self, or could it be indifference or disgust ? 

One morning Grace was very pleasantly surprised 
by a piece of new music from Russel ; and she prac- 
tised upon it all day that she might play it to him in 
the evening; but when evening came she was dis- 
satisfied with her execution, and refused to play until 
a long time urged, and then her hand was not firm, 
and she touched the keys falteringly. Russel seemed 
vexed — she had played for others, well and often — 
why would she never do anything that he wished ? 
Grace saw that he was displeased, and her eye 
moistened ; then she recollected that he had no right 
to be, and, with a very cold, quiet excuse, she turned 
from the piano, and joining a young friend on the other 
side of the room, was soon engaged in a very animated 
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conversation. Now and theti, the sound of Rnssel's 
deep, manly voice, made her reverse a sentence or for- 
get to finish one ; but nearly a half hour passed before 
she ventured to look at him. He was explaining to 
her brother the true bearing of some political question, 
and seemed deeply interested ; but whenever he paused, 
Grace observed a deep, painful seriousness upon his 
brow that was quite unusual. u He has something to 
trouble him/' thought the fair girl, "and I, foolish child 
that I am, have added to his annoyance." Instantly 
every thought of his superiority vanished — she did not 
care if he did consider her a simpleton — she was sure 
she could not appear more of one than when she at- 
tempted that show of dignity so little in accordance 
with her character. He was inquiring for a paper 
which Frank did not think was in the house ; Grace 
knew where it was, and she glided quietly out of the 
room, and returning, slid it into his hand with a pleas- 
ing, winsome glance, which seemed to inquire, " Can 
we not still be friends ?" Russel looked up, surprised 
and delighted ; and that bright, earnest, heartfelt ex- 
pression, that Grace so well remembered in the boy, 
lighted up his countenance. And they were friends- 
such very interested friends, that Frank, and Lizzy, 
and young Edward Sommers, and two or three other 
mischievous individuals, amused themselves at their 
expense for the rest of the evening. 

" You must hear me play that exquisite air before 
you leave, Mr. Russel," said Grace ; " the fault was all 
in my hand before ; I can assure you the will had no- 
thing to do with it." 
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* And the rare pet you got into afterwards, Gracey V 9 
inquired Frank. 

" That was — but I'll not have you for my confessor, 
with your saucy questions and brusque ways ; would 
you, Mr. Russel?" 

Russel thought he should like to propose a candidate 
for that office himself; and when Grace again crim- 
soned, and made some remark to her mother to hide 
her embarrassment, he wondered that he could ever 
have esteemed her cold and heartless, ruined by her 
ambition. She sat down to the piano ; and now, con- 
scious of his approbation, she played with more spirit 
and animation than was her wont. Once she cast a 
quick glance at Russel. He stood in breathless atten- 
tion. Then her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed, ai*d 
her beautiful neck arehed itself proudly. She finished, 
and rose from the instrument in conscious triumph — 
her only thought that she had redeemed her fault. 
Russel wished she had not played ; and Grace easily 
detected the want of heart in his cold, measured com- 
pliments. 

" He is not worth the trouble that I have bestowed 
upon him," thought Grace, as, with pouting Up and 
swelling bosom, she curtsied him out of the room. 

" Ruined by her ambition," thought Russel, all the 
way home ; and all night long it was the burden of 
his dreams. 

As Russel walked home that evening, a drunken 
man staggered up to him, guided by the light from a 
low-eaved, filthy grocery, and, slapping him familiarly 
on the shoulder, poured forth a profusion of half*pro* 
lane, half- vulgar slang, of which nothing could be 

11 
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well understood. Russel, however, caught the- name 
of Grace Linden, and swinging the impertinent intru- 
der around, he dropped him by the roadside and pro- 
oeeded on his way. In the meantime the drunken 
man crept from the gutter, and, half-sobered by the 
energetic proceedings of Russel, turned slowly down 
the street and walked on until he reached the house 
of Mr. Linden. Here he paused, and gazing up at 
the lighted windows, seemed revolving a Utter sub- 
ject. " Yes, it is all owing to her/' he muttered, " all, 
and if I should die on a gallows I would say she 
brought me there. She didn't like my face, forsooth, 
and my voice was not so smooth and soft as old Rus- 
sePs son's, and so I was sent out to starve. Now, by 
all the powers of hell — the miserable man, pausing 
in his malediction, as though his hatred could not be 
shaped into words, shook his clenched fist toward the 
window, and then, leaning aver the fence, seemed en- 
gaged in eager plotting with his own cunning. Now 
and then he would raise himself, and gaze up at the 
house with a dark, fierce glare ; but, one by one, the 
lights went out, till every window was darkened, and 
then the drunkard stretched himself upon the sod, and 
slept more sweetly than many a better man. 

As Grace Linden looked from her window early on 
the ensuing morning, she observed a miserable wretch, 
in tattered garb and with a face distorted by evil pas- 
sion, regarding her intently from an opposite corner. 
A feeling of indefinable fear crept over her, for there 
was something strangely familiar in that malicious 
expression, which led her at once to think of the boy 
who had filled her little head with tales of horror, 
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that even now she shuddered to recall. Immediately, 
the face peering at her through the vines of Abby's 
little window, with all its dark malignity, was pour- 
trayed in living colours; and hastily drawing the little 
curtain before the window, she sat down upon her bed- 
side, and wept long and bitterly, not over the suffer- 
ings, but the touching sorrow of the past That 
Abby's lot had been so dark, so sad ! and now they 
were all so very happy ! Grace, however, soon dried 
her tears, and tying on her bonnet, stole silently down 
the stairs, through the garden, up a well-trodden foot- 
path, and soon she was kneeling on her sister's grave, 
within the enclosure of the village church-yard. 

" And when six months more have passed, you will 
take up your abode in Greenville, I suppose, or, per- 
haps, favour some brighter clime with your presence," 
said Russel, one evening, when Grace had been draw- 
ing a mimic picture of her return to school ; and as 
he spoke, he bent his searching eyes upon her, as 
though he expected to read the answer more in her 
face than words. 

" Oh ! the brighter clime, of course, has my patron- 
age," answered the lady gaily, " my next visit to Green- 
ville will be a flying one." 

Russet's countenance fell. u Your friends," said. he, 
with some bitterness, " will doubtless find the parting 
easier, since it is for your happiness." 

" Yes, for my happiness," echoed Grace, with an ill- 
suppressed sigh. 

" On what quarter of the globe, fair lady, will you 
deign to cast the sunlight of your smiles ?" inquired a 
slim clerk, in the first and worst stages of dandyism, 
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stepping daintily towards the seat which Grace bccit- 
pied. 

"That is beyond my circumscribed prescience, O 
most gallant subject mine," answered Grace, mischiev- 
ously, " will you cast my horoscope ?" 

The flowering dandy seemed a little puzzled. It 
was evident that he was no lexicographer, and he re- 
treated without attempting any familiarities with the 
stars. 

" Then you have not decided as to the future, Miss 
Linden ?" inquired Russel. 

" Circumstances must decide me, Mr. Russel," and 
the lips of Grace remained apart as though she would 
have added more, but was for some reason withheld. 

" We are all very much at the mercy of circum- 
stances/' remarked Russel ; " but it seems hardly fit- 
ting that one like you should confide your destiny to 
such a capricious guide." . • * 

" It may be so," answered Grace, almost gloomily, 
" but in that case the world has but a choice few, well- 
guided — I must bide my destiny," she added, with more 
cheerfulness. 

Russel was silent. There was evidently a thought 
he would have spoken, but it wits probably something 
that he had no right to speak, and so he bit hie lips 
and crowded down the temptation. Meanwhile Grace 
was not quite sure that she had not said too much of 
herself and her plans ; and, confused by his silenoe, she 
proceeded, like all embarrassed persons, to say more. 

"Not that I anticipate a severer destiny \ it is much 
pleasanter to look for sunshine than clouds." 

" And you have no reason to look for clouds," said 
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Russel, with a sad smile, " I predict for yoti a smooth 
destiny." 

" Then I shall add the weight of your prediction to 
my own hope," answered Grace, cheerfully, u and, look- 
ing Upon the whole past, I will venture to believe that 
Fortune may not so change as to prove herself a se- 
vere 'step-dame.'" 

" Heaven grant that she may not !" answered Rus- 
sel, " and yet, success is not always for our best good ; 
I have known its influence on the character to be any- 
thing but salutary." 

" I hope my character stands far no need of reverses 
now ;" answered Grace, affected beyond controul ; " you, 
Mr. Russel, better than any one else, should know how 
deeply it has been tried. The future can have noth- 
ing too dark, too bitter for me ; for the remembrance 
.of that one gloomy summer, with the toils and priva- 
tions that succeeded it, would make all after adversity 
a light thing. Forgive the allusion to those days — I 
had thought never to mention them ; but the remem- 
brance is with me always ; and I cannot separate the 
generous boy to whom I owe perhaps life — reason, I 
am almost sure, from- — " Grace had been too much 
excited, she had gone too far. One thought of the 
proud, stern countenance of Russel, abashed her ; and, 
unable to extricate herself, she found relief in an un- 
governable burst of tears. 

" Do not separate them, dear Grace, do not try 1" 
The words fell upon her ear in low, thrilling tones, 
that she could scarcely recognise ; and Grace dared 
not raise her eyes, lest she should discover that they 
had been spoken in mockery of her emotion. 

il* 
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" What a stupid couple you are, here in this corner !" 
exclaimed Ffrank, coming forward, as is the fortune of 
some people, just when he should not ; " and tears, as 
I live ! Between ourselves, Russel, Gracey is getting 
to be the veriest cry-baby in Christendom. I Wish 
you could convince her that it will spoil her eyes to 
be so mopish." 

" Mopish P repeated Russel, abstractedly. 

" Excessively — if you could only have .seen her the 
other evening, just when you were not here to see 
her— " 

" Frank P exclaimed the sister, quite thrown off her 
guard. " Don't believe anything he says, Mr. Russel ; 
his word is not to be depended on for a moment. You 
know I am always happy — it is my nature to be happy. 
I could not be mopish if I should try. By the way, 
Frank, did you bring me the— the book you promised V 

"What book?" 

" Why the nice story-book, that was to amuse me 
while travelling. Frank has a very treacherous mem- 
ory," she added, turning to Russel. 

The young man started and looked up vacantly. 
" Were you speaking to me, Gra — Miss Russel — Miss- 
Miss Linden?" and poor Russel, confounded by his 
most awkward of all awkward blunders, reddened 
and looked more conrased than ever Grace had 
done. 

"Ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! promising, very I you are 
not stupid !" laughed Frank, brimful of merriment, at 
the sudden light that broke in upon him ; and, with 
a very knowing look, and a very low bow, he turned, 
as he said, to company less pre-occupied. "Frank i» 
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very merry to-night," observed Grace, "he must have 
been visiting the Ashleys." 

A woman's tact,- after all, to disentangle the €ror- 
dian knot of a double and twisted embarrassment, 
that, originating in nothing, tends to nothing. The 
Ashleys afforded a fruitful theme, and they were dis- 
cussed with a genuine relish for gossip, that had never 
before been developed in either of our young friends. 
It may be that they were mingliiig some home-allu- 
sions, and direct personalities; it is certain that there 
were looks and tones not quite in keeping with the 
careless words ; otherwise, what should place the two 
young people on the very peculiar footing that they 
evidently occupied at parting? 

The next meeting between Grace and Russel wife 
joyous and cordial on one side, timid, pleased, and 
gracefully shy on the other. They met in the mag- 
nificent old woods, where conventionalism seems a 
mockery, and heart speaks to heart through the me- 
dium of invented words, or the more eloquent language 
traced by a divine finger on the countenance, and 
coloured from the souL 

Side by side, they walked beneath the grateful 
shadows, talking in tones low and deep, as if every 
word had its origin in the inner sanctum of the spirit ; 
and carelessly crushing the bright-eyed flowers, and 
the large, round dew-drops, scattered in their path* 
way, as if they had never admired the humble beau- 
ties of the woodland. And there Grace unfolded all 
her plans for the future — those plans that die had 
never fully confided even to her darling brother ; and 
looked up for approbation, just as she would have ' 
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looked to Harry Russel ten summers before, only far 
more confidingly. And yet Grace was no longer the 
child, but the strong-minded, deep-judging, all-en- 
during woman ; beautiful in her simplicity, generous 
in her unmeasured trustfulness, and strong in those 
high resolves, which had been the dreams of her child- 
hood, and were now approaching to realities. And 
now Russel learned the object of that ambition which 
he had so often censured. Lizzy must be allowed ad- 
vantages equal to her sister's ; and Lizzy's father and 
mother must be provided with a comfortable, pleasant 
home, and find again the happiness they lost in youth. 
It was a debt she owed, so Grace insisted, for all the 
care and weary anxiety .which she had occasioned 
them in childhood ; and she would repay it, though 
gray hairs should come long before her mission could 
be accomplished. And Grace was surprised to see 
the dignified, manly Russel, with all his coldness and 
sternness, display an almost girlish weakness of feel- 
ing, at the unfolding of a plan so simple and natural. 
She wished him to praise her — indeed, it would have 
made her sad to think that he did not appreciate the 
self-denial it would require to separate herself from 
all she loved, and spend years of toil among strangers. 
She was no heroine, but a fond, devoted, confiding 
woman, ready for any sacrifice of her own interests, 
but in the midst of all, panting for that breath of life 
to every true woman — sympathy. And yet she saw 
no cause for the deep emotion which almost unman- 
ned her lover. She knew that she was doing right ; 
that she was acting as the world would call (if the world 
ever knew it) generously ; but little did she kndw the 
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touching beauty, the deep, tender sacredness, which 
her character from that moment assumed in the eyes 
of the hitherto suspicious, though fascinated Russel. 
It was late before they emerged from that now en- 
deared forest ; and then words had been spoken which 
are thus spoken but once ; and which never, never, 
even through a long eternity, could be recalled. The 
solemn stars had witnessed their betrothal ; and the 
green forest leaves, fluttering their fresh lips together, 
murmured it to each other, and to the wandering 
breezes; and the spirit of the dead sister, in whose 
bosom Grace had wept her bitterest tears, carried the 
holy vows to Heaven, and saw them engraved on an- 
gelic tablets. 



CHAPTER III— EIGHT-AND-T WENT Y. 
# 

" And you have never heard from him since, dear 
Grace?" 

" Not a word." 

"And yet you feel no resentment?" 

" Not resentment, but something of disappointment, 
— a good deal disappointed, indeed. Few persons in 
the world would stand a ten years' trial, Lizzy ; but I 
did have full confidence in Russel. However, it has 
not made me distrustful of my kind ; faith and hope 
are yet strong within me, arid even if the past failed, 
I am quite satisfied with the present* Our home here 
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is a perfect little paradise. Your husband is the most 
perfect specimen of a man (always excepting one that 
I have no eight to remember) in the world ; and ' Gan- 
papa's little pet, Charley/ the dearest and cunningest 
little fellow — a perfect Cupid, Lizzy i I am so glad 
you persuaded Sommers to settle near u&l As for 
Frank's wife, I shall love her dearly. She is so pa- 
tient, and gentle, and amiable ! I see that father and 
mother are very fond of her." 

" And well they may be. She is entirely devoted to 
them and Frank. At first, mother had some misgiv- 
ings about living with a daughter-in-law, but Mary is 
so respectful and dutiful, and so companionable withal, 
that she would hot part with her now for the world. 
But do tell me, Grace, what you suppose could have 
actuated Russel to treat you in such a manner ?" 

" Nothing, I think, but time and absence. It is per- 
fectly natural— or would be in any other man ; but I 
was foolish enough to suppose him exempt from all the 
frailties of humanity. Indeed, I now think him Exempt 
from most of them." I 

" How strange P 

"What, Lizzy?" 

" Why, your talk. Do you know I have been watch- 
ing your face this half hour, and at last have come to 
the conclusion that you were never in love V 

"Ah!" 

" The truth is, Grace, you are a little too much re- 
conciled to suit me." 

" Do you wish me unhappy, then ?" 

" I cannot say that I do, exactly ; but it would be 
impossible to pity you with that smiling face, and hap* 
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py way of saying and doing everything. Own, Gracey, 
that yon only fancied Mr. Russel — that your heart was 
touched only on the surface." 

44 It may be so," said Grace, carelessly. 

" Good ! and now solve a mystery. Why didn't y<m 
fall in love with that amiable young Frenchman that 
you wrote me about ?" 

" Because my fancy (since you call it that) was pre- 
occupied." 

" The only reason, Gracey V* 

" The only reason, I suspect If I had seen him at 
eight, or even at eighteen, Russel might never have 
had the opportunity to exhibit his fickleness." 

" But when you ceased hearing frofti Russel !" 

" It made no difference, Lizzy. My vows to him are 
as binding as though his remained unbroken." 

" Oh, Grace ! do not say that ! His falsehood must 
not condemn you to a life of loneliness. You would 
make such a dear, loving little wife 1 I would forget 
him just out of spite, if I were in your place." " 

" And so spite myself. Ah,. Lizzy ! that is too often 
the case with us foolish women ; but we are spirited 
at a vast expense. To show a false lover that we can 
do without him, we sell the remnant of happiness 
that he has left us, and become martyrs to our own 
vanity." 

" But think of your being an old maid, Grace P* 

" Ha 1 so it comes to that after all ! An honourable 
sisterhood, Lizzy !" 

"Grace, a strange notion has just possessed me. 
Let me see RussePs last letter." 

Grace walked across the portico very slowly, aad 
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by the time tike again stood before her sister, her face 
wore its usual expression of subdued, but heart-felt 
cheerfulness. 

" Those letters, Lizzy, I have not looked upon in 
three years. It is not well to test our strength of 
character too far. They are so, so like him 1" she mur- 
mured, as she again turned away And bent her face 
close to a little rose-bush that stood beside her. 

At another time, it is probable that Lizzy would 
have observed all this ; but the calm, quiet manner of 
her sister had effectually misled her, and she was only 
intent on looking into the mystery. 

" But tell me, Grace, if you discovered any change 
in his letters — any coldness or indifference — " 

" Oh, no 1 they were like himself to the last— as he 
was before I left home for New Orleans—€o tender, 
and generous, and noble I No, Lizzy! his letters 
never changed." 

" Then, Grace, my word for it, that Frenchman, that 
young De Vere, who loved, you so much, is at the bot- 
tom of the mischief. I am certain his letters were 
intercepted." 

"Never, Lizzy! at least by De Vere. He is the 
soul of honour. I would sooner suspect you, or my- 
self, or anybody, of such a crime." 7 

" Then what could it be, Grace 1" 

" Time and constant occupation — nothing else, I ; feel 
assured." 

• " But isn't it strange, then, that he has never mar- 
ried some one else ?" 

" Lizzy, dear Lizzy ! let us change this subject. - We 
cannot account for all Russel has done ; we only know 
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that he is lost to us, and forever. I cannot feel resent- 
ment for what I know to be very natural. I have 
schooled my heart into submission and cheerfulness, 
and I intend to be very happy with you here — dfear 
loving ones, that you are ! But, Lizzy, I have a wo- 
man's heart, and I must-own to you that it has not yet 
learned to subdue its many weaknesses. No tears, 
darling, I do not need them — indeed, I do not, and you 
must not pity me. I am no love-lorn damsel* but nei- 
ther am I a stoic. Now for a ride on horseback, and 
let us forget for a while that there is anybody but us 
in the wide world." 

Ten years had not , passed over the head of Grace 
Linden without leaving an impress! They had ma- 
tured her beauty, added polish and dignity to her man- 
ners, ripened her intellect; but cast a deep, deep sha- 
dow on her heart. In pursuance of an original plan, 
on leaving school, she had gained a situation as gover- 
ness in a southern family. The first few years of her 
exile from home had been tedious ajid wearisome ; 
but then she entered the family of the De Veres, and 
from that time everything was changed. She had 
spent but few months with them before she became 
less the governess than the friend and companion— the^ 
daughter and sister. As she intimated to Lizzy, de- 
lighted would the jr. have been to make her so in real- 
dty, to keep her with them forever ; but when Grace 
gently and truthfully gave her great reason for a re- 
fusal, she suffered no diminution of kindness. Politi- 
cal troubles having driven the De Veres from their 
own country, they had brought with them those repub- 
lican sentiments which were the fruit of the times, to- 

12 
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gether with cultivated minds, refined tastes, polished 
manners, and a high-souled generosity that sometimes 
led to the most noble and chivalric actions. Such 
spirits have a Mesmeric lore by which they read each 
other's natures at a glance ; and this must have been 
the secret of the strong attachment between Grace 
Linden and those she' served The residence of Grace 
in this family was highly advantageous to her; for 
she mingled with them freely at home, and accompa^ 
nied them abroad as the daughter's friend; at the 
same time receiving a salary which enabled her fully 
to carry out her intentions with regard to her parents. 
For five years, almost every act of her life and wish 
of her heart was known to Russel ; and He found time, 
even in the midst of his high duties, to return her. con- 
fidence warmly and without measure. Then, as the 
time for her returning home drew near, he became of 
a sudden strangely silent. Grace was all-trusting, 
and, from day to day, from week to week, she busied 
herself with framing excuses, which, if not satisfac- 
tory, yet served the purpose of busying the mind. 
She did not cease to write ; and every day, with a 
kindling eye and beating heart, did she descend, to 
meet the post-boy at the hall door, returning as often 
to weep over her disappointment alone. And still did 
she try to excuse. He was so very busy — it was sel- 
fish to ask so much of his precious time— then the let- 
ters might have miscarried — those southern mails 
were so irregular. Yes ! they had certainly miscar- 
ried, and she would write again. And again she wrote, 
and again ; and her heart grew sick with disappoint- 
ment. Then came the fearful conviction of his ill- 
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ness — illness among strangers, looked after only by 
hirelings ; for poor Grace had . not yet a doubt of his 
truth. She could not inquire of her friends, for Rus- 
sel had been for years a popular metropolitan lawyer, 
and they seldom saw or communicated with him. 
And Grace, with her usual unselfish consideration for 
others, concluded that since they were unable to assist 
her, she would not trouble them. But her fears for 
his illness were soon dissipated, for she one day saw, 
in a' northern paper, a notice of a fine plea which he 
had made a few days previous ; and his eloquence, his 
legal learning,%and lofty principles were so highly ex- 
tolled, that for a moment Grace forgot her own trou- 
bles in her pride for him. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. Gradually came the conviction that his success 
was no longer aught to her ; that, however brilliant 
his career might be, her future must be one of dark- 
ness and loneliness — she was studiously neglected and 
forgotten. Oh ! that hour of wild, withering anguish I 
that dark, deadly struggle of every power within ! It 
was fearful, but Grace was alone, and not a human 
heart dreamed of the depth of her wretchedness. 
There came a sense of utter, utter desolation, when 
all her treasured hopes were crushed within her bo- 
som ; and then a dead, cold calm, as if the life-current 
had been suddenly congealed, settled upon her heart* 
Her friends knew that she was unhappy ; and, without 
seeking for the cause, showered upon her the most 
tender- attentions; till Grace was ashamed not to re- 
ward their unwearied kindness with success. For 
their sakes she tried to be cheerful, and the attempt 
was not altogether in vain. The time came when 
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Grace should have returned to her home in the north, 
but every motive for returning had now been taken 
from her* She could not bear that those, whose hap- 
piness had been the whole care of her life, should see 
her changed, and know that grief had so changed her x 
that would be blotting out the work of her own hands, 
extinguishing the light which she had herself created. 
The De Veres were about to make a visit to the old 
world, and were urgent that she should accompany 
them. And Grace consented. Though she had now 
shut up her inner heart against her other self, and re* 
solved not to be the victim of her own dead hopes, it 
yet made but little difference where she was, provided 
the earliest and noblest of her plans failed not through 
her own sorrows. She wrote to announce her inten-r 
tion of going abroad ; and then, for the first time, she 
spoke of her changed prospeots, though, so lightly, as 
to leave the impression with all that the arrangement 
had been made amicably and very probably for the 
good of both parties. When she returned home, four 
years after, she was so entirely the Grace Linden -of 
other days, that no one would have dreamed a single 
wo had crept into her heart, a single grief shaded her 
clear, open brow, or a te$x dimmed the lustre of her 
deep, soulful eye. Months passed before she even 
made a confidante of Lizzy, and then she only ^ave 
her facts, carefully covering up all that might be pain- 
ful in the history. 

" Take care, cognate mia P said Edward Scanners, 
as Grace playfully pointed her little riding whip at 
him, while he stood cautioning for the dozenth time 
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his young wife, " take care ! your day will come yet, 
my gay Beatrice." 

Grace flourished her whip again, the horses arched 
their necks and touched the pavement daintily, as if 
proud of their fair burdens ; and, without waiting the 
conclusion of another caution, which the careful hus-< 
band was just commencing, the sisters bent their heads 
with a gay laugh, and tightening the reins, away they 
flew like two beautiful birds. A shower of rain had 
fallen an hour before, and whole strings of large, liquid 
crystals clung quiveringly to every spear of grasg, while 
many a big drop lay snugly nestled in a flower-bell ; 
and every now and then a breath of pure fresh air 
came sweeping by, and scattered thousands of the 
bright tremblers from the trees that overhung the way- 
side. The sky was beautifnl and clear, and the air 
delightfully refreshing ; and, as the two ladies reined 
in their gay palfries and paused to listen to the bursts 
of music issuing from the woodlands, they would catch 
the gladsome strain, and echo it back with a true joy* 
ousness that proclaimed their sisterhood with the spirits 
of the green wood. On they went, now prancing along 
under the laden trees and catching the rain-drops as 
they fell, now entering a green pasture and galloping 
upon the turf, and again emerging into the high-road, 
and pursuing their way at a pace more sedate and dig- 
nified. 

" Grace, do you recollect your old tormentor, Dick 
Crouse V 9 inquired Lizzy Sommers, as the two sisters 
slackened the rein, and proceeded amblingly over a 
very rough road. 

" It would be impossible to forget him," answered 
12* 
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Grace, with a slight involuntary shudder. " I never 
should have dreamed of the existence of such malice 
if I had not seen it displayed." 

" He lives yonder," returned Lizzy, pointing to a 
low, board hovel, set down in the midst of a potatoe- 
patch." 

"He !" and Grace involuntarily turned herhorse'ehead. 

" What a coward, Grace !" and Lizzy, smiling over 
her shoulder, cantered gaily forward. 

In a moment Grace was beside her. " Now slower, 
Lizzy, but do not look in the direction of the house ; 
I always have a horrible feeling connected with my 
thoughts of that man ; and there is not a being on 
earth I should be so much afraid to meet alone. There 
is something fearfully supernatural in all my notions 
concerning him, for I once actually believed him an 
evil spirit clothed in flesh and blood* But how came 
he here ? and how does he live ?" 

" He haunted the village until grown to manhood, 
sometimes spending a year or two away, but always 
returning, until about the time you went south?; he 
then disappeared, and nothing was seen of him for a 
long time. About three years ago he eame to Green- 
ville, bringing with him a coarse virago of a woman 
whom he called his wife, and a child then six months 
old. They lived in the village, and supported them- 
selves by any little jobs of work which they could get, 
until about a year ago, when the wife died. Orouse 
behaved like a brute upon the occasion, openly rejoic- 
ing at his freedom." 

" Horrible !" exclaimed Grace, glancing around her 
in alarm, for now the hut was very near. 
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"Oh ! it was inhuman I but then, Gracey, if you could 
have seen the poor motherless baby, clinging around 
his neck — forlorn little thing as it was ! yeu would 
have respected him some, (you couldn't have helped 
it,) for the child's sake. He could not have been so 
loved by such an innocent creature, if there were not 
a little humanity yet within him." 

Grace mused a few moments. " Lizzy, I cannot al- 
together divest mySelf of the idea that I have injured 
that man. I was a silly child, scared at my owft sha- 
dow, and it may be that I deprivediiim of his only hon- 
ourable means of subsistence. I believe people* ttre 
as often driven into crime as reformed by injudicious 
punishment." 

" It may be, Grace, but what better could have been 
done ? He was thoroughly bad, even then, and I have 
never heard of his performing a good action in his life. 
The only redeeming trait in his character is an all- 
absorbing love for his child." 

" What has become of the child ?" ~ 

" Several of the neighbours offered to take it and 
bring it up respectably, but he ridiculed the idea of 
not being able to care for his own, and removed at 
once to this hut. But look, there is some one with him !" 

Grace had no need to look, to know that Dick Crouse 
was near, for she heard a volley of oaths that she 
firmly believed could issue from no other lips. Before 
the door of the hut stood a horse, and beside it, Crouse, 
holding the half-mounted owner of it by the collar. 

"Let go!" said the stranger, soothingly, "let go! 
there would be no use in my staying any longer, and 
there are a dozen other patients waiting for me." 
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The two ladies shuddered at the answer, so full of 
blasphemy, so replete with agony — and hurried on a 
few steps, then paused and looked back. The phy- 
sician, for such he evidently was, had shaken the hand 
of the desperate man from his collar; and was now 
trying to free the reins from his maniacal grasp. 

" I tell you, Crouse, I cannot help her ! You should 
have called me earlier." 

Again the wretched Crouse renewed his oaths and 
threats, and the physician, evidently out of all patience, 
was raising the butt of his whip over his knuckles, 
when a sharp shrill cry, as of intense suffering, issued 
from the interior of the hut. 

" Come, in God's name come !" exclaimed Crouse, 
" She shall not die F And dropping the reins he hur- 
ried into the hut, while the physician, relieved, turned 
hastily homeward. The two sisters, pale with fear, 
looked into each other's faces, as though each expected 
the other to speak first. 

f " Let us go in," said Grace, in a low hoarse voice, 
we ought to go ; the child is sick, and Doctor Clay 
said he could do nothing to help her." 

" But he is such a horrible man, Grace.* 

* He wouldn't hurt us, if he knew we came in kind- 
ness." ' , : 

'" How dreadfully he talked !" 

" Dreadfully, but the poor child — " 

Another piercing shrifek interrupted her, and Grace 
sprang from her horse. Instantly Lifczy followed ; and, 
leaving the two animals to nibble the fresh grass,they 
turned to the hut. 

The first object that met their view on entering the 
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door, was a little child three or four years old, tossing- 
upon a miserable substitute for a bed, in a burning, 
raging fever ; it was flinging its little arms about its 
head, and rolling from side to side in agony. A few 
feet from the bed* stood Grouse, with glaring eyes, set- 
teeth, and folded arms, the clenched fingers almost 
buried in the flesh, and his features distorted to a dread- 
ful expression ; nor did he turn his head, nor move an 
eye-lash, until Grace had laid her cool hand upon the 
forehead of the child* Then he bounded forward like 
a tiger. 

" Away ! away ! would you kill my child V 9 

"No ! I am come to help her, if I can," said Grace, 
softly. 

" Help her ! no ! no ! / know that smooth voice. 
I have seen Grace Linden before. Help ! ha ! ha I 
ha!" 

Grace shuddered, and every nerve quivered with ir- 
resistible fear ; but she passed the hand soothingly 
over the child's limbs, and made no answer. 

" You would help her* as you helped her father. Oh ! 
you do good gloriously !" 

" Mr. Crouse," exclaimed Lizzy, stepping firmly for- 
ward, " if you have any love for your- child, you will 
cease this. We came to do her good, but i|* we meet 
with hard words or ill-treatment from you* we leave 
her to her fate." 

Crouse was bending over the bed, as she spoke, and 
the child put up her little arms as though she recog- 
nized him. He was instantly subdued. 

" Leave her ! Dpn't, don't leave her ! My poor lit- 
tle Nannie ! Qh ! help her if you can." 
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f* We will r exclaimed Grace, tears rushing to her 
eyes, at the sound of his altered voice, " we will do all 
s we can for her.* 

Lizzy had employed the few moments that had 
elapsed since her entrance, in taking a survey of the 
little hut. She found it as she expected, destitute of 
everything most needed. 

M There is no use in staying," she began; but sud- 
denly she paused in fright, for the manner of Crouse 
became furious ; " but we will come back and bring 
what is necessary." 

" No, no, no 1 You think her grave-clothes are ne- 
cessary ! But she shall not have them yet. A shroud 
for her t Her so young ? Oh ! I meant no suffering, 
no harm, no wrong should ever come to her ! My poor, 
poor Nannie !" 

The wretched man crouched upon the floor, like a 
wounded dog, and groaned aloud. 

" / will stay f' said Grace, in a low, half-hesitating 
tone. Then she added, more cheerfully, 

" Hurry home, Lizzy, and send Frank with fresh 
linen, and — everything that is needed-*— you will know 
what. And, Lizzy, ask Frank to bring Doctor Fur- 
man ; he will help her if anybody can." 

"Now, God bless you, Grace Linden!" exclaimed 
Grouse, in a subdued tone, "if you had made me 
ten times the villain that I am, God bless you for 
thisP' 

" Will you help my sister to her horse ?" asked Grace, 
quietly. 

Crouse hurried to the door, but Lizzy recoiWd from 
his touch, and mounted without assistance. 
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" Ride for life, dear Lizzy V said Grace from the 
doorway. 

The child screamed, and the answer was lost, for 
Grace was alarmed at the rough handling of the fright- 
ened father. 

"I shall need some warm water, Mr. Crouse," said 
Grace, as soon as the paroxysm ceased, " and then wilfc 
you please to bring me a tub, and soap, and towels ? 
We must try to cool this terrible , fever ; poor child ! 
her flesh seems on fire. In the meantime, I will bathe 
her temples in cold water if you will bring me a 
basin." 

Grace spoke in those calm, quiet tones, which are 
so puissant in subduing madness, and poorCrouse peiJK^ 
formed her bidding with the submissive simplicity or^ 
a little child. He listened to every word, watched 
every look, and obeyed the slightest direction to the 
letter ; starting at the child's screams as though every 
pang had been his own, but only bending his eager 
eye on her for a moment, and then* turning away, as 
though satisfied that she was in better hands than his. 
When Grace had bathed poor little Nannie's aching 
limbs, and smoothed her hair, and beaten up and spread 
anew her little cot, cooling the linen in the doorway, 
she laid her down gently, and, fanning her with a fresh 
green bough which Crouse had brought her, the little 
sufferer was sqpn in a troubled slumber. When the 
miserable father perceived the effect of Grace's care, 
he crept cautiously to |he bedside, and crouching upon 
the floor, with his elbows resting on his knees, and his 
chin on both hands, he gazed long and fixedly upon the 
sleeper. At last he turned to Grace. 
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" You have wronged me, Grace Linden, and I you ; 
but if you knew all, you would never — " and he point- 
ed to the bed. 

" If I have ever had the misfortune to do you a 
wrong," answered Grace, feelingly, " it was uninten- 
tional, and I am sorry for it, If it is not too late now 
4o remedy it — " 

* It is too late Y* growled Crouse, sternly. 

"Perhaps it may be done in the person Of your 
child," faltered Grace, timidly ; for there is nothing 
that makes us such cowards as the slightest conscious- 
ness of having performed a reprehensible act. 

" Ay ! save my child, my poor little Nannie, and I 
Jprill be your slave — your dog, to do your bidding while 
il live; There is nothing, Grace Linden, nothing, that 
I will not do for you, if Nannie lives." 

He paused a few moments, and then began bro- 
kenly — 

" You were a child, only a child, and could not know 
what you did. It was the fault of others — they should 
have seen that tte $oor were not trampled on, and 
driven to theft, and — and every crime. No, Grace, 
you were not so bad, you didn't mean to ruin poor 
Nannie, and I have wronged you." 

Grace thought the man was going *mad, and shd 
fixed her eyes on him apprehensively, repeating after 
him " To ruin Nannie ?" 

' Yes ! to ruin her— -to make us glad to put her in 
the grave. Oh ! I did not hate.you without a rtftson, 
Grace Linden — but that is passed, all passed, and you 
will save my own poor little Nannie ; you will save 
her, won't you V 9 
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" If I can ; but of what other Nannie have you beei* 
talking?" 

Crouse looked at her suspiciously. *>What other 
Nannie ? What one but her that they drove into the 
street to make room for you — her that — " 
" I never heard of it, Mr. Crotise." 
The face of Grace vouched for the truth of her 
words, and Crouse, after being a little urged, proceeded 
to explain to her the cause of his original hatred. He 
was not very explicit, but Grace gathered enough to 
account for the infinite pleasure Dick Crouse ha4 
seemed to take in tormenting her, and to free him, 
partially, at least, from the charge of unprovoked mar 
lice. The boy's parents, being both drunkards, the 
children often suffered for the necessaries of life, and 
Dick and his elder lister Nannie, were at last glad to 
gain situations in the factory of Mr. Russel. It is easy 
to be believed, however, that they were no favourites, 
and when Mrs. Linden wished employment for two of 
her children, it is not strange that Mr. Russel made 
vacancy jft^favour df. Grace sm4^fftif0 expense *£ 
Nannie. The sister of Dick Crouse was then nearly 
^fifteen, indolent, careless, and vicious; and, as she 
could not obtain a situation in a respectable family, 
r her course was, irom that time downward. This tale 
. was told brokenly, sometimes in piteous tones, some- 
times with harsh words and a wolfish expression of 
countenance ; but Grace discovered the iron that had 
been cankering in the man's soul his life-long, the ban 
of society bought by a parent's crimes ! Oh ! that she* 
had sooner known all this ! Even as a child she mifl#tf( 
have sayed a world of wrong. .Her heart grew ^ 

13 
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as she sat in that gloomy hovel, by th£ bedside of the 
dying, perhaps, and in the company of one, not only 
sinning but sinned against, and, as she now believed, 
by her own self. 

Oh ! glad was Grace Linden when her brother ar- 
rived with all the little sick-room comforts, prepared 
by her mother and Lizzy. And glad, too, was she to 
see the wrist of the sufferer spanned by the fingers of 
good Doctor Fnrman, for she knew that if man's skill 
could avail anything, little Nannie Crouse would yet 
be saved. The kind physician advised Grace to re- 
turn home, and leave the patient to his care ; but the 
proposal seemed such a startling one to Crouse, that 
she concluded to remain and keep watch with her 
brother during the nighty In the morning the fever 
was somewhat abated, and little Nannie seemed quite 
rational ; for she put up her parched lips for her fa- 
ther's kiss, and passed her hot hand over his face, 
winding the fingers in the shaggy beard, and trying to 
win a smile evenin the midst of her snffpjmg, till the 
boldly vicious 4flp%as fain tefeirn aWmJiis face, 
ashamed of his softness. On his return to the village, 
Doctor Furman engaged a careful nurse to attend upon 
his patient ; and every day Grace and Lizzy showed 
their kind cheerful faces at the hut,utttil the child was 
pronounced out of danger. Long before this, it would 
have been difficult for Grace Linden to recognise her 
old enemy, Dick Crouse, in the timid, gentle, grateful 
being, who, she doubted not, would go the worm over 
to save her ; and yet, at times, a strange expression 
flitted across his face, an expression so full of meaning, 
tod such mysterious meaning, too, that Lixzy, and 
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sometimes Frank, thought it boded no good. But 
Grace was sure the wolf was tamed ; and when she 
spoke of it at home, Sommers laughed, and professed 
his implicit belief in the veritable history of " Beauty 
and the Beast." For more than a week before little 
Nannie's nurse was dismissed, Crouse went out in 
search of employment, and when he obtained it, set 
himself to work industriously, saying to all who rallied 
him on his improved habits, that he had need of money. 
As soon as the child had recovered, he brought her in 
his arms one day to Mr. Linden's door, and very hum- 
bly begged of Grace to afford her protection and shel- 
ter during a short absence. " And," he added, strug- 
gling with some almost overpowering emotion, " and 
if I never return, 1 whatever may chance, Grace Lin- 
den, oh, do not let her starve ! My poor little Nannie 
never wronged you." 

Grace accepted the charge, and gave her word that 
the child should be cared for while she lived ; and the 
strange mail went away grateful and satisfied. 

" Be sure that you do not faip*fe*%ald Grace Linden 
to Mr. Sommers, as she parted from him at the hall 
door ; " and bring Charley. His little eyes will lose 
none of their sparkle by being kept open one even- 
ing." 

** You must convince mamma of that " said Som- 
mers. "We careless fathers will believe anything 
you tell us." 

" Well, I shall expect you and Lizzy, if * leetle pet' 
is confined to his crib ;" and Grace tripped lightly uj>- 
stairs to her own room, and tired with her long ram- 
ble, flung herself upon a couch* beneath the window. 
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Grace was in no particularly musing mood, but the 
tide of thought is never still ; and numerous and hope- 
fraught visions came clustering thick around her, 
though in none of them was there room for self. Her 
parents were happy — so happy that their hearts were 
constantly gushing forth with thankfulness, and- their 
joy was told in words that meant not to tell it—^words 
of the most eloquent simplicity. Then Lizzy, the 
proud young wife, and prouder mother, could not have 
admitted another drop into her cup, for it was already 
brimming over; and Frank, though performing the 
innumerable duties of a country editor, and swelling 
his tiny capital by immeasurably small particles, yet 
found time to be the most heartily gladsome of the 
whole family. Then Grace thought of Mary, her 
quiet, gentle, affectionate sister-in-law ; and she sprang 
lightly from her couch, and, opening a drawer, began 
hastily turning over a bundle of laces. 

" Yes 1 she ought to wear caps," thought Grace, 
" pretty little dress caps ; they are so becoming to her 
sweet face. I will make one this very evening." 

The door-bell rang just as Grace was deciding 
whether the cap should have a little crown to cover 
the braid, or pass over the top of the head and fall an 
the neck at the sides, leaving the hair more uncovered. 

" Too early for Sommers and Lizzy," she thought, 
pulling out her watch. 

Old Janet tapped at her door, and put in her head. 
" Mr. Russel, Miss," and little Nannie Crouse squeezed 
in beside her, repeating "Mittah Ushil !" 

Grace started, and the whole box of laces fell from 
her hand. 
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" Who is it, Janet ? You have made a mistake ! he 
did not call himself — that ?" 

Janet began to protest that he did call himself that ; 
and that she heard just as plain as day ; and that (this 
was said in a lower key, however) some folks could 
hear a great deal better than some other folks, but the 
appearance of Frank cut her short. 

u Your old flame, Russel, Grace — in the greatest teaze 
to see you — could scarcely say how d! ye do to me. But, 
bless me ! how pale you are ! Water, Janet ! Bring 
some water ! quick !" 

Grace put away the proffered cup, and, bending her 
head upon her cold, white hands, only murmured, 

" To come now, when I was so, so happy ! It is too 
much!" 

" Don't go down, Gracey, dear ! Don't try !" whis- 
pered Frank, drawing near. " There is something 
here that I do not understand, but you must tell me at 
another time. Now I will make an excuse for you. 
I will say you are ill — engaged — anything you like ; 
and tell him to come again, or intimate that you will 
be always invisible. Don't try to go down, Gracey !" 

And Grace thought at first she would not. Then 
came all her womanly pride to aid her, and she would 
not, for the world, that Russel should suspect her of 
being less indifferent than himself. She immediately 
arose, and wreathing the long masses of hair that she 
had allowed to fall over her shoulders, into a knot, at- 
tempted to confine it ; but the bodkin slipped from her 
trembling fingers, and Frank was obliged, though 
somewhat awkwardly, to act the part of tirewoman. x 

" Now, can you assist me farther, Frank ? Put a 
13* 
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pin in that lace, close to the top of the dress — how 
rumpled !" 

And Grace passed her clammy hands over the folds 
of her flowing skirt, to see that each one was in place. 

" Never mind, Gracey, it is well enough ; and if there 
was but a little more colour in your cheek, I have 
never seen you so pretty. Now look in the glass." 

" I don't care to be pretty, just now, Frank ; that 
makes no difference. But if Russel should see me 
carelessly dressed, or less cheerful than I used to be, 
he would suspect what, my dear brother, I do not like 
to have him know — that he has caused me sorrow." 

" But he has, Grace ! has not he ? Oh ! why have 
you not told us this before !" 

"It was nothing — was not worth telling. Come 
now with me, Frank, and leave me at the door." 

The young man took his sister's arm in his, but as 
he perceived she walked totteringly, he clasped her 
cold hand closely, and wound his arm around her 
waist. " Grace, my poor sister, this will be too much 
for you r 

Grace pressed forward. Slowly, step after step, as 
though joining in a funeral march, they descended the 
stairs ; the strong arm of the brother alone prevented 
her from falling. Poor Grace ! Her heart was the 
grave of its own crushed, withered, but now intensely 
alive feelings. They drew near the door, and Frank 
paused, with his hand upon the latch. " Grace, let me 
see this man ! If his perfidy has occasioned all this, 
it is fiendish in him to come to you now. As your 
brother, your best friend and protector, I should and 
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must shield you. Indeed, Grace, you are not equal to 
this severe task. Let me seek an explanation." 

"Never I no! no!" 

" Well then, I will not ; but don't see him to-night — 
don't, darling! You are so pale and -miserable !" 

Grace . pressed both hands upon her temples, as if 
their throbbing would madden her ; and then leaned 
her head against her brother's shoulder and sobbed 
without restraint. Frank bore her from the door; 
and, without opposition, guided her back to her room. 

" It is $o long since I have thought of these things, 
and now they come upon me so suddenly !" she whis- 
pered, as he imprinted a kiss upon her dewy forehead. 
Bitter were the thoughts of Frank Linden, as he turn- 
ed from his suffering sister to encounter the expected 
cold eye, and civil speeches of the accomplished man 
of the world. 

Russel was examining a port-folio of pencil sketches 
as he entered, and the centred light of his fine eye, 
and the quiet smile lurking at the corners of his ex- 
quisitely moulded mouth, bespoke a complacent hap- 
piness, strikingly contrasted with the wretchedness he 
had occasioned A joyous smile broke from his parted 
lips and flashed over his whole face like a sunbeam, 
when the door opened, and then a look of disapoint- 
ment followed, so deep and heartfelt that Frank was 
sorely puzzled. He had heard the neither side of the 
story yet, and could only read faces. 

" My sister has taken a long walk and is very much far 
tigued to-night. She wishes me to make her excuses." 

Russel looked still more disappointed — somewhat 
distressed even. 
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u If she could afford me a few moments — my busi- 
ness is important." 

" Another time perhaps : now she is resting and I 
would not, on any account, have her disturbed." 

" She is not ill, I trust ?" and Russel looked so anx- 
ious, so troubled, so unlike his usually proud self, that 
Frank's resentment began to give way, and he assured 
him that she was quite well — stronger and healthier 
even then when he last saw her. Russel said no more, 
but drew a small parcel from his pocket, and writing 
a few lines on the cover delivered it to young Linden, 
with the expressed hope that it might soon find its way 
to his sister's hand. When Frank entered her apart- 
ment, Grace was seated by the window, leaning her 
forehead against the raised sash, and gazing upon a 
retreating figure, now Almost invisible in the gray 
twilight. 

" And he will never come again ?" she asked, turn- 
ing suddenly. 

" I do not know ; here is something he left you," and 
Frank placed the package in her hands. 

Grace clutched kt it convulsively and drew it close 
to her bosom ; and then she gasped for breath, and 
attempted to tear qway the slight fold of lace that 
shaded her neck, as though it had been that which so 
oppressed her. Frank was alarmed and was about to 
call for assistance, but she arrested his design. 

" No — no ! I am better now. It was only a moment- 
ary struggle and will be the last. I shall be your own 
Grace again in a few days — as happy as I was before 
this terrible interruption. He did right to return my 
letters, and I ought to thank him for it. I suppose 
there is no danger of his coming again ?" 
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Frank thought not, and with a few soothing words — 
words so beautiful falling from a brother's lips — he 
left her to herself. 

" It is all over," murmured Grace u and we are part- 
ed forever and ever. Oh, why did he come to disturb 
my happiness V* 

Hour after hour passed by, and still Grace Linden 
sat in that same position ; her white hands buried in 
her loosened hair, and her cheek pressed closely upon 
the table before her. Frank came in, and folding her 
in his arms gave her the good-night kiss, and Mary 
pressed her soft, loving lips upon the aching forehead, 
but she scarce knew it. Midnight drew near ; the 
candle flickered and yielded up its light ; and the moon 
went down behind the trees, leaving the chamber in 
utter darkness. Still Grace moved not : it was her 
hour of utter abandonment. Morning came and Grace 
slept — her head resting on her crossed arms, and her 
face buried in the sleeves of her robe. Again and 
again there came a light tap at the door, and a pity- 
ing face would look in for a moment, but despair has 
a deep sleep, and this was not easily broken. At last 
Grace moved, and murmuring her brother's name, 
awoke. She looked around her with a wild troubled 
expression, as of one haunted by the memory of a fear- 
ful dream. 

" Oh, that it could be a dream !" she murmured, but 
her hand fell upon a little parcel in her lap, and she 
remembered all — all her agony and all her hopeless- 
ness. Slowly she raised the package and unwound 
the string, and as a number of letters fell from the en- 
velop, she pushed them from her to the other side of 
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the table, and shaded her eyes from them as though 
the sight was painful to her. Then she mechanically 
smoothed the wrapper that she had at first crumpled 
in her hand ; examined the seal, bearing simply the 
letters " H. R.," and the superscription, his own hand 
writing, until finally her eye fell upon some pencil- 
ings, and wandered over them at first quite vacantly. 
In a moment she raised her hand as if she would brush 
away the haze that obscured her vision and read, al- 
though the strange words half bewildered her. 

" I would give the world, dear Grace, to see you to- 
night, for I have everything to say. But this package 
will explain all — it contains our intercepted letters. 
A miserable wretch, touched by your kindness, has 
confessed the fraud and delivered them up. Forgive, 
dear Grace, my credulity, though even then I shall not 
forgive myself. H. R." 

The sun had been up nearly two hours, when Lizzy 
Sommers found her sister extended upon the floor 
senseless, with the paper crushed in her two hands, 
and her white lips parted with the first involuntary 
expression of surprise. She had borne her sorrows 
well, and but few had even suspected their existence ; 
but the transition was too sudden, too unexpected, and 
her power of endurance was spent. In a few moments 
her heart palpitated wildly; a crimson flushed her 
cheeks ; a light broke from her eye, and throwing her- 
self on the friendly bosom of her sister, Lizzy was for 
the first time made acquainted with all her weakness 
and all her strength 

Russel found no difficulty in obtaining pardon, for 
if his rich, manly voice, had pleaded in tones less win- 
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ning, and spoken words less delicately tender, and if 
those deep, soulful eyes, had looked into herewith but 
a tithe of their thrilling earnestness, there was that in 
the heart of Grace that would have forgiven a greater 
offence than being convinced of her untruth when 
there remained no longer a foothold for faith. Grace 
had not loved Russel for the power which she had 
gained over him; she had never even dreamed how 
great that power was, and testing it, by way of learn- 
ing, she would have deemed degrading to them both. 
It was his rare intellectual endowments, his high-toned 
character, his conscious manliness, that had at first 
won her ; and although other and tenderer qualities 
had conspired to make him dearer than she could have 
known, had not sorrow unveiled to her her own secrets, 
she could never have rested so securely in his heart, 
had that manliness ever bent too low beneath the 
weight of passion. He had poured out the priceless 
wealth of a noble heart at her feet — it was a fit offer- 
ing, and it could not be made richer. His reason, his 
independence were his own: her's, as far as their 
guidance and support were needed, but they were no 
part of the sacrifice. Perhaps it might have been 
otherwise had Grace loved less ; men have often yield- 
ed up their noblest traits of character to womanly ca- 
price, but never to womanly love. 

Russel and Grace had so much to talk oft so many 
little plans to frame and reframe, and so many more 
interesting revelations to make, that it was several 
days before she was in possession of the facts concern- 
ing the letters. She had, however, found time to read 
all his, and had been duly remorseful on finding that 
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his package numbered more than tier's, and that sev- 
eral of them bore a later date. 

Soon after Russet's departure from Greenville, he 
had found Crouse in. abject circumstances, and, tho- 
roughly conscious of his unworthiness, he had been 
generous enough to employ him in several petty ser- 
vices out of mere charity. Crouse had nursed the ha- 
tred, imbibed in boyhood, for all those whom he believ- 
ed had influenced for ill his fortunes, and he had brood- 
ed over his wrongs in solitude and wretchedness, until 
they had assumed a most portentous form, and swal- 
lowed up every other consideration. The very name 
of Russel roused the demon within him, and but for 
the bread which he must have to keep him from starv- 
ing, he would have poured forth his pent-up venom 
without measure. As it was, he contented himself 
with petty annoyances, which at first were not noticed. 
One day, however, Russel found occasion to reprimand 
him severely, and Crouse went away angry ; but driven 
by necessity, he soon returned, and pleaded his cause 
so effectually that the young attorney took him into 
his service again. It was nearly six months after this, 
that Miss Linden's letters suddenly ceased, and al- 
though Crouse was employed as post-boy to and from 
the office, he had been so faithful in other respects, 
that he was not even for a moment suspected. His 
position, too, shielded him ; if Russel had looked for 
villainy, it would have been to a quarter less ignorant 
and degraded. As for Crouse, he had evidently laid 
no plan for injuring his victims ; but discovering one 
day, accidentally, to whom the letters were addressed, 
he withheld them merely for the purpose of carrying 
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out his system of annoyance. One letter of inquiry 
addressed to Mr. De Vere, and another to Francis Lin- 
den, shared the same fate ; for Crouse had been too 
long accustomed to read upon Grace's letters, M Care 
of M onsieur De Vere," not to understand the object 
of the first, and the other bore the name of Linden. 
Russel, however, had persevered in his attempts to 
discover the cause of Miss Linden's unaccountable si- 
lence, until she Set sail for France. Then he repeated, 
but in a tone more sad than bitter, (men learn toler- 
ance by living long with mankind,) " ruined by her 
ambition." He caught one glimpse of her from a po- 
sition whence he could not be recognised, when she 
landed in New York ; but notwithstanding the truth- 
ful expression that seemed deepened even on her still 
beautiful face, her easy cheerfulness only confirmed 
his belief. He thought a noble nature had been sacri- 
ficed, and he lost all confidence in the truth of human 
nature, even while he learned more sincerely to pity 
and forgive its follies* 

Crouse threw the letters into an old trunk that had 
been his sister's, and therefore was preserved with a 
strangely tender carefulness. He had never thought 
of them since, except to chuckle in private over his 
successful villainy, until he saw Grace Linden watch- 
ing by the side of his sleeping child. Gratitude broke 
up the dark, bitter fountains of hate, and threw a 
smile upon his heart which had never visited it before. 
Then he resolved to make all the restitution in his 
power, though he little knew the injury he had done. 
And often, when he looked upon Grace Linden after- 
wards, he exulted in the thought of being able to show, 

14 
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in some degree, his appreciation of the kindness which 
almost bewildered him. As soon as he was able to 
earn a little sum to defray travelling expenses, not- 
withstanding his fear of deserved punishment, he 
started in search of his wronged master, and Russel, 
more inclined to reward him for the present, than to 
punish him for the past, lost no time in repairing to 
Greenville. 

Before the autumn leaves had all fallen, there were 
rejoicings and weeping in the family of the Lindens, 
for the bridal festivities were only the precursor of a 
sorrowful separation. 

" Why not build a little villa, and have one home 
for us all," said Sommers, shaking heartily the hand 
of his brother-in-law. " The world you are bustling 
in will never reward you for half your labours." 

" Suppose my labours were of a nature to reward 
themselves ?" answered Russel, smiling. 

" Pursue them then, but be sure never to look be- 
yond your own bosom for it. I have but little faith in 
gratitude en masse ; I would deal with the individual." 

" Ay," said Frank, unconsciously moving his fingers 
after the fashion of a compositor, " kind deeds dosome- 
times meet with gratitude when they assume the form 
of personal favours ; but who ever heard of a whole 
state, or county, or village even, being grateful for the 
most disinterested services ?" 

" How now, Frank !" exclaimed Russel, laughing. 
" What brother editor has been giving you a specimen 
of his talent at blackguardism this morning ?" 

" Frank is right, however," answered Lizzy. "Only 
think of Dick Crouse. By a little kindness, without 
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positive inconvenience to herself, Grace has secured 
his everlasting gratitude. She might have built a hos- 
pital for sick children, (a dozen of them for that mat- 
ter !) and good, generous-hearted people might have 
enjoyed its benefits without feeling the least touch of 
an emotion so pure and unselfish as animated Dick 
Crouse in spite of his degradation. So much for la- 
bouring for the public !" 

" True, Lizzy," began Grace, " but — " 

" But ! No — no, Grace ! None of your buts now 5 
we all know what is coming. These young brides al- 
ways take their cue from their Husbands ; but wait, 
Mr. Russel, till she has been matronized a few years — 
only wait ! She will be as positive and opinionated 
as any of us." 

" Well, of one thing I am certain," said Grace, gaily, 
" as long as Mr. Russel looks well to one individual, I 
shall not interfere with his public services, I can as- 
sure you." 

"Recollect that the individual has if fee to pay, 
however," answered Russel, " since the public is so 
ungrateful." 

Our newly-wedded friends took their departure at 
an early day, and proceeded to the city of Washington. 
Russel was now deeply engaged with public affairs ; 
and Grace entered with a greater zest into his plans, 
and encouraged his designs, because she found him 
actuated by true patriotism, and knew that his honour- 
able spirit would never stoop to the petty artifices of 
maneuvering politicians. 
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CHAPTER IV.— EIGHT-AND-THIRTY. 

It was a scene of rare brilliancy. Large mirrors 
flashed back the blaze of the glittering chandeliers, 
and mimicked on their surface the varying features of 
the crowd traversing the magnificent saloon. There 
were noble dames in jewelled tiaras and robes of every 
description, from the royal ermine and glossy velvet, 
with its rich, heavy folds, to the silver gossamer float- 
ing like a misty veil around some figure of rare ethe- 
rialness. Beauty cast its spell around, and wit arid 
sentiment sped like light- winged, pearl-tipped arrows, 
flashing from lips all familiar tvith the elegant artil- 
lery. Brave, high-born men, bearing honoured titles, 
(men, who from infancy had looked on scenes of regal 
grandem*, ana* become so familiarized with the gay, 
trifling pageantry, as to act their parts perfectly with 
absent thoughts,) passed up and down .the thronged 
apartment, and bent their heads, and smiled, and 
dropped dull words that passed for wisdom, or wise 
ones that no. one appreciated, with a courtly air that 
disclaimed kindred with all associations below the 
level of the palace. 

M A rare masquerade 1 every face is as completely 
en masque as though the famous iron one had been put. 
in requisition for all." 

So spake an elegant woman, standing in the recess 
of a window, and half shaded by the folds of her crim- 
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son drapery from the gay scene on which she com- 
mented. She seemed quite at home amid all that 
glitter, and yet not like one whose heart was in it 
very deeply, though in the meridian of her days, and 
passing lovely. She wore a robe of black velvet, fit- 
ting closely so as to display the beautiful contour of 
her form ; and her head-dress was of fleecy whiteness, 
looped by a single diamond set with rubies, and sur- 
mounted by a magnificent plume descending grace- 
fully to the shoulder. Her ornaments were few and 
tastefully arranged. We have said she looked like 
one whose heart was not with the gay scene in which 
she mingled, for her large humid eyes had in them a 
meek lovingness, and sometimes a pensive abstraction, 
as though the shadow of serious thoughts had fallen 
early upon them and mingled with their light forever. 
She received gracefully the flattering attentions of the 
crowd from which the heavy curtain had not been 
able to shield her ; for beauty is a born queen and 
counts her vassals everywhere ; and, the wife of the 
American ambassador (such was the rank of the lady 
we have presented) was beautiful enough and accom- 
plished enough to command no little share of admi- 
ration, even if her position had been less distinguished. 

" You leave us early, Mrs. Russel," remarked an in- 
dividual who had just elbowed his way through the 
crowd in time to hear the lady give directions concern- 
ing her carriage. " It would be worth the while of 
some of our court geniuses to spend their wit in in- 
venting some fascination that should keep you with 
us beyond the magic hour," 

" Nay, do not attempt it, my lord. I am already 
14* 
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quite bewildered by suoh an array of splendour, and it 
is only to save my poor republican brain a total over- 
throw that I fly the field while I may." 

" AJb J if that be all, come with me lady. Yonder 
is a delightful alcove, where a few choice spirits — * 

"Ah ! my lord ! the danger is not always in the 
broadest blaze. I am but a novice in all these en- 
chantments and my only safety is in flight." 

" That means, lady bright, that you have conned the 
law of mercy. But when your fair republic deigns 
to drop a choice star among us, we like not that it 
should be veiled." 

The lady bent in graceful acknowledgment, and the 
conversation proceeded more gaily, until Mrs. Russet's 
carriage was announced to be in readiness ; then his 
lordship, carefully wrapping her cloak about her, hand- 
ed her to a seat within, bowed his head almost to her 
gloved hand, drew up the glass, and the carriage 
whirled away. In a few moments the lady of the am- 
bassador was at her hotel. She tripped lightly up the 
broad stair-case, and flinging cloak and hood into the 
hands of her half-sleeping maid, with a bright smile 
which many a weary bell whom she had left behind 
might have envied, passed onward to an inner apart- 
ment. A night lamp stood burning on a marble table ; 
and, as she came near, her foot touched some light 
substance on the floor. It was a child's slipper, tiny 
enough for the foot of Titania herself; and, as the 
mother clasped it in her jeweled hand, there was a 
dewiness in her soft eye, that told how touchingly 
dear to her was everything hallowed by connection 
with her heart's treasures. She paused and bent over 
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the couch of a fair sleeping girl, parted the.bright curls 
from her forehead, and ga^ed fondly on the exquisite 
chiseling, then pressing her lips upon that, on the closed 
eyes and rose-bud mouth, turned lingeringly, and pro- 
ceeded to the little crib beyond. It was the nestling 
place of Cupid himself. The round, rosy face looked 
out from its golden ambush of curls, with almost its 
waking roughishness of expression ; and the fat, white 
arms were clasped determinedly over a little whip, 
the most petted, because the newest of his playthings. 
Those dimpled arms received many a fond kiss before 
they were enveloped in the folds of the night-dress ; 
and the little whip was removed as carefully as though 
it had been the choicest of treasures. Then the mother 
bent again over the fair boy, and while her eyes rested 
lovingly upon him, her heart went up to heaven with 
all those holy aspirations which often shed their halo 
on the path of men when the spirit that breathed them 
has gone to its rest. As the lady emerged from the 
nursery she was met by her husband, and they returned 
to her dressing room together. 

" You made a masterly retreat to-night, Grace," he 
said ; " now if I only had half your assurance, I should 
be as grateful as grateful can be. Oh, how I pity 
those poor ladies that must stay and mope to the end 
of the chapter !" 

" And how they pity people so little au fait to the 
ways of the world as we are ! Why, only last, night, I 
overheard a lady duchess remark of your charming 
wife, 'poor thing! how new! 9 and all because she 
turned in disgust from a very disgusting scene at a 
card-table," 
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" And were you not very much shocked, Grace ?" 

" Of course, it was a very shocking thing, but I could 
not resist the temptation of turning to assure her grace 
that it was a defect which years would remedy. She 
is as much ashamed of being old as though it were a 
crime/' 

" And you of course knew the sensitive point by in- 
tuition, and touched it in a most lady-like manner. 
You are a true woman, Grace. Who would once 
have thought of ' my Gracey's ever tilting with these 
gossiping court ladies ? Fie ! fie ! It is ill-natured of 
you." 

" It ought to please you, Harry ; it proves that I am 
not new. But truth to tell, I am sick myself of this con- 
stant sharpening of wits never over bright. I am afraid 
they will be worn out before I have my own fireside 
again to use them by. If you had not promised that 
your public career should end with this embassy, I 
verily believe, Harry, that I should run away from 
you, and nestle down in a certain quiet nook away in 
the green woods of New York." 

" You are not so very miserable here, Grace?" 

" Miserable ! Oh, no ! I can afford to go and play my 
part in such a great farce every day, since I may come 
home to you and the children ; and it suits me very well 
indeed, since I know it is not to last." 

" And what think you, dear Grace, of those ladies, who 
have neither husband nor children to go home to ? that 
is, those who have both, butscarce see them from week's 
end to week's end." 

" Oh ! they are the initiated — born fine ladies. You 
know I am a butterfly so late from the chrysalis that I 
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have some very contracted notions clinging to me — 
notwithstanding my fine wings," she added, glancing 
at the magnificent plume that had formed her princi- 
pal head ornament for the evening. 

It will be seen that our old friend Grace was yet un- 
changed. Prosperity had not turned her head, nor a 
mawkish sentimentality stepped in to supply the place 
of heart. She had no interminable flood of murmurs 
to drawl forth against the follies that surrounded her, 
no repinings, no pevish fretfulness ; but on her pillow 
she did picture a charming little retreat close beside a 
little village in which Lizzy and Lizzy's children figur- 
ed largely ; and a darling old lady smilingly receiving 
the homage of loving hearts, occupied the foreground. 
Her own transformation, instead of serving as food for 
vanity, amused her with its strangeness ; and philoso- 
phy itself — Diogenes in his tub, and Epicurus in his sen- 
sual elysium — might equally have envived the cheer- 
ful equanimity with which a fair American dame could 
mingle in the gayeties of one of the gayest European 
courts, keeping meanwhile close in her heart the little 
domestic paradise that she had loved beyond the seas. 
Grace Linden (we like not to change the name) twined 
jewels in her hair, fastened the broach and clasped the 
bracelet, and thought no more of them ; but there was 
a plain gold ring that she always looked upon with 
earnest, sometimes with tear-dimmed eyes. When no 
one was near, not even husband or child, the homely or- 
nament was often pressed long and fervently to her lips : 
she would not have bartered that simple ring for the 
whole court's wealth of diamonds : it had once encircled 
the pale finger of her sister Abby. Rich, costly vases, 
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filled with the choicest flowers, made the air of her 
apartments heavy with perfume and i*are plants 
wooed the sunlight in her recessed windows ; but in 
the midst of all she forgot not to write to her brother 
Frank : " Do not take, as you threatened, that pretty 
eglantine from the window that was mine the last 
summer I spent at home. It was just scrambling up 
the third pane then, and you must not let it grow 
higher or I should never know it. And plant the sweet 
peas across the little patch down by the current bush- 
es. I have watched the bees by the hour, glancing 
about like lost specks of sunshine, and then plunging 
among the bright leaves with a hearty boldness that 
made the robbers quite fascinating. Do not change 
anything, Frank ; you cannot better the dear, dear 
spot, and I must find every violet and marigold in its 
place when I come home." 

Two years had passed. A light, simple, airy man- 
sion had risen behind an avenue of native forest trees 
close by the unpretending home of the Lindens ; and 
the young lawyer who had commenced his professipnal 
career in that small village some twenty years before, 
was now its most honoured citizen. It was a mild 
autumn evening, and the three families, as was their 
wont, had gathered in the little parlour, more dear to 
all than any other, because more particularly asso- 
ciated with the hopes and fears, and loves of other 
days. Half buried in a large cushioned chair, in the 
corner, sat Mrs. Linden, a very little bent and a good 
deal wrinkled, with her snowy locks parted smoothly 
on a brow as serene as a summer evening, and her 
sweet mild eyes wandering from face to face in ma- 
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ternal fondness. Close by was her husband, dandling 
another little pet that had taken the place of Charley, 
on his knee, and amusing the company from time to time 
with the self-same anecdotes (so the old lady asserted) 
that he had told at her father's table during the days 
of his wooing. Two lovely women, in the noon of 
life, occupied each an ottoman close beside a work- 
table, and as one pared with her scissors a little from 
the neck of a muslin collar, she would lay it on the 
other's shoulders and smooth it with her hand, aild 
then remove it to her knee again, dropping from time 
to time those artless remarks which make such a poor 
figure in the telling, but weave many a golden link in the 
chain of love. Near to these, & placid matron, a year 
or two older, was leaning over the shoulder of a fine 
boy engaged with his pencil, and talking in a soft 
whisper of spoiled eyes and aching heads — things so 
preposterous as to set the large, mirthful orbs, at which 
they particularly pointed, in a dance of glee. The 
village clock was on the stroke of nine, when the fam- 
ily party received an accession. The pet sprang from 
grandfather's knee to father's arms, begging to be 
allowed to sit up just a little while longer ; a larger^ 
firmer hand began guiding the pencil of the embryo 
artist ; and the manliest figure of the three bent over 
the arm of grandmother's fauteuil and listened to her 
with the most respectful tenderness. 

" What is that you were just saying of my lady — 
Crinkum-Crankum — jaw-breaker, Grace ?" inquired 
Frank, tossing the baby within an inch of the ceiling. 
"You had better look to your wife, Ned Sommers, or all 
this foreign trash will quite run away with her readta** 
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"Oh, yes!" returned Sommers, quietly, and still 
guiding the hand of the young artist. " I expect no 
less ; I am prepared for any extravagance— even to a 
livery." 

" I should be obliged to put it upon you and the chil- 
dren, then," answered Lizzy ; " for I think you gave 
your last ' help* a holiday week, this morning." 

" You had better be upon your good behaviour all," 
said Grace, " or we will get up an establishment in 
right princely style, and press you into the service. 
There is Frank, calls himself a capital whip, and Mr. 
Sommers would let down the steps with superlative 
grace, I dare say." 

" Frank," inquired Russel, with a twinkle in his eye 
and a mischievous curl at the corners of his mouth, 
" did I ever tell you the story of your gracious sister 
and the footman of " 

"Harry!" 

" You see she don't like me to expose her follies.* 

" Oh, tell I Let us hear ! Give us the story by all 
means !" exclaimed three or four voices. 

" Did she mistake him for his master ?" inquired 
Frank. 

"Not exactly, but^-" 

" Now, Harry !" and Grace rang the bell violently. 

Small things are matters of mirth, where hearts are 
merry, and the laugh against poor Grace had not had 
time to subside, when a sad little face was thrust in at 
the door. 

" Nannie, bring « Mittah UshiP a pie — a whole one, 
mind, for he is near starving. Excuse me, Mary ; I 
should not presume to play mistress of the house, but 
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in an extreme case like this. Try that apple, Harry. 
It may serve your turn till the pie comes." 

" I am sorry to see you so discomposed, Grace," re- 
marked Russel, with provoking coolness, " but since 
you so earnestly desire it — since," and here he glanced 
archly at his brothers, "since it is perfectly natural 
that you should desire it, we will put the story over 
till another evening." 

" What is it, Grace ?" whispered Lizzy. 

" Oh, a foolish thing. He makes half of it, and it 
was ridiculous enough to begin with. A silly fellow 
managed to get a fine joke upon me. It was nothing 
at all — but if Frank should hear of it, I should have 
no peace." 

" Nannie looks sad, poor child !" remarked Mary.. 
" She has been telling me to-day that her father is in 
trouble again." 

" That fellow is incorrigible," said Russel. 

" What has happened to him ?" inquired Grace. 

" He is confined in the county-jail as a vagrant,^ 
was Mary's reply.' 

" I do believe he might be made to reform, if proper 
means were taken, Nannie came to me to-day with 
streaming eyes, and said, if the gentlemen would but 
procure his release this once more, she would coax him 
to be good and industrious. She was sure he wouldn't 
drink any more when he saw how badly she felt— and 
it was all the drink, she knew it was. Her father was 
too kind to do wrong when he was in his right mind. 
I wish something could be done." 

" Something must be done," said Grace, earnestly. 
" We know the good that is in Dick Crouse better than 

15 
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police-officers, and a seat at the table beside Nannie, 
in your kitchen, Mary, would do more to reform him 
than all the jails in the county. You will see him, 
Harry, in the morning, will not you V 9 

u If I could be as sanguine as you and Mary. How- 
ever, the poor wretch must not be given up. We shall 
be obliged to allow him another trial — a half-dozen 
more, very likely." 

" If you could get upon some plan, Harry, to employ 
him, and have him under your immediate care — " 

"It would be a somewhat troublesome care, Grace." 

u I mean — keep him where he will believe you have 
a constant interest in him. Then I might take pains 
to drop a word to him, now and then, that would have 
some influence. I can't believe that he is past hope 
yet." 

"I believe," said Sommers, " no man is past hope as 
long as proper means are taken to reform him." 

" Then if the means be all, consider Dick Crouse a 
useful citizen hereafter ; for with such a superabun- 
dance of means as we have here, neglecting him would 
be a greater sin than any he ever committed?* 

" If means were all, there would be few vicious peo- 
ple within the sphere of your influence, Grace," ex- 
claimed her husband, with affectionate pride. "At 
any rate, Sommers, we will give your theory a trial, 
and if Grace fails — " 

" She will not fail," returned the brother, tt such as 
she never do." 

" Good ! And now, Ned, as a kind of reward for 
that handsome compliment, you shall have the story 
of the footman. Don't * oh, Harry P me, Grace ; I will 
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leave the embellishments for another day. You must 
know that a certain nobleman whom we met abroad, 
had a servant so much given to his cups, that he could 
not be trusted He was a good, honest fellow, and a 
favourite withal, and so every means had been used 
to reform him that could be devised, but without suc- 
cess. The worst of it was, be had an aged grand- 
mother and blind sister entirely dependent on him ; 
and when in his sober senses he would plead their 
cause so eloquently that it was impossible not to be 
moved by his entreaties. At last, however, his master 
became exasperated, and refused to keep him another 
day. Grace happened to be a witness to this scene, 
and became a sort of sponsor for the fellow. ,, 

" That is all, Harry ; only he never became intoxi- 
cated again." 

" Oh, if you could have 6een him, drunk as he was, 
blubbering away on her — not hand but foot ! We all 
laughed — " 

" Ah, Harry ! AH those pocket-handkerchiefs were 
not hurried out so suddenly to cover nothing but a 
laugh. The truth is, there were tears in more eyes 
than mine ; and well there might be, for the poor fel- 
low's gratitude would have stirred up the very stones 
to feeling." 

" I never saw a scene more ludicrously pathetic, and 
what with weeping and what with laughing, the 
drunken footman had the honour of producing quite a 
sensation. But it seems that Grace was not altogether 
satisfied with this demonstration, and so—" 

" You are too bdd, Harry !" 

" And so she took her opportunity to draw a promise 
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from him, and the pledge was sealed by a ring, which 
he was to wear until he had broken his word. After- 
wards, whenever she met him, at the house of his mas- 
ter or in the public street, he would bow low as if 
again, in search of the lady's foot, and hold up the fin- 
ger with the ring upon it. At first, we paid no atten- 
tion to it, but after a while Grace began to blush — " 

" You looked so comically — " 

" And you so confused ! Oh, Grace ! you ought to 
thank me for giving the story such a favourable ver- 
sion." 

" I do, Harry ; for it is the first time that you have 
told it correctly, and I was not quite sure before that— 
that— " 

" That I was not jealous of the poor footman, eh?" 

"That you thought I did right." 

" You never do wrong, Grace !" 

" And never did since she was a little baby in my 
arms," broke in the tremulous voice of grandmother. 
** Abby told me on her dying bed that Grace would be 
a blessing to the family, and she told me true." 

" True ! true !" repeated Mr. Linden, in the deep 
tones of emotion. 

•Lizzy's arm was twined around her sister, their two 
hearts beating togetHer ; a large, round tear-drop stole 
silently down the manly cheek of the brother ; and 
the proud husband bent his eloquent eyes on her who 
was for the moment the focus of all eyes, in deeper, 
holier admiration, than ever stirred the pulses of an 
unwedded lover. 



REPLY 



TO A LETTER FEOM THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 

Underhill Cottage, Alder-Brook. 
Most gracious " We" — That last letter of yours has 
a discordant tone to it, to-day ; for, " by my troth, my 
little body is a-weary of this great world. The wind is 
wheeling around the corner of our cottage, with a roar, 
a screech, and a die-away sob, which makes me feel 
very much like sobbing, too ; and the dead leaves lie 
piled up in great ugly heaps, beneath my window. 
Ugh ! what care I for a Polka this, or Polka that ? Give 
me my volume of the New Mirror Library, (I have got 
it bound elegantly,) a woollen net-shawl, and a rocking- 
chair ; then close the door, and fasten the shutters — 
your whole city for my little lease of comfort ! Now, 
that confession pleases you, I da*e say, it has such a 
decidedly literary sound to it. Two important qualities 
have I gained since joining Bluedom, fault-finding and 
selfishness. And this is the very day for the "•come 
out," of both. I wonder how I should look in your 
Mirror with this fix on my face ! Your public would 
not only name me sober, but sour and sixty. As I told 
you before, 
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u The ddj is cold, and dark and dreary." 

There is a whole cloud of ghostly vapor between my 
window and Deacon Palmer's house ; and the brook is 
as blue with the cold as my new bas. Dear ! dear ! 
what think you of wasting the flush of summer on 
your pavements, and then being called home to see the 
year in its winding-sheet ? I hear that cousin 'Bel' 
is very gay. In the summer, gaiety is a country 
maiden ; in the winter, a city belle. Heigho ! 

But most of all am I vexed with you, your own pro- 
per, editorial garret self. Pray, what right had you to 
break the seal of that letter, even if it was your own ? 
I contend that the moment " yours" is affixed to a let- 
ter, it is no longer the property of the writer ; and I 
mean to consult the books about it. But, waiving the 
subject of right, what need to let the sovereign eighteen- 
millions into the secret of my inquisitiveness, and 
worftktoving-ness, and all that sort of thing? Why, 
I was just on tl^ point of setting up as a Mrs. Hannah 
More, or something as wise and dignified* Now, my 
letter, number four, seems to have been Grahamized. 
I have an uncomfortable impression that the post-mas* 
ter, postmaster's wife, and postmaster's wife's dear 
friends and confidents have all possessed themselves 
of the contents, and are as well versed in my affairs, 
as I am myself. They have the same intimation about 
the Polka hat (do you believe it will be pretty ?) and 
if they cannot get it themselves, will be sure to say, 
" silly thing ! how much she does think of her dress P 
Oh ! it is excessively awkard to have every body at 
the rehearsal ! If you must print your letters, just makft 
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believe that you have no idea I care a red maple-leaf 
for knowing ; and I will make my inquiries ** under 
the rose" — put them in a postscript, to be torn off. 

I have never told you anything about Alder-Brook, 
and my charming, funny little home. Oh ! such a brook 
as that at the foot of our hill — when it is a brook, I 
mean, for now it is nothing but a palpable line of chil- 
liness — living, " I take it," by the blue breath and ague, 
that shakes it into wrinkles. But I never saw it so 
ugly before — never. You should be here in the sear' 
son of cowslips and spring- violets, and let me guide you 
along among the budding things, all leaning forward 
to see their young faces in it. Oh I that stream which 
every body knows, with the bridge across it, is nothing 
to this ! And this has a bridge, too ; a low one, level 
with the footpath, made of logs tied together with 
strong wythes of beech. I laughed and crowed about 
this water, when I was a baby, and, therefore, I love 
it I played beside it, when the days were years of 
summer-time, and the summers were young eternities 
of brightness, and therefore, I love it It was the scene 
of my first grief, too. Shall I tell you ? There is not 
much to tell, but I have a notion that there are people 
above us, up in the air, and behind the clouds, that con- 
sider little girls' doings about as important as those of 
men and women. The birds and the angels are great 
levellers. 

It was a dry season — the brook was low, and a gay 
trout, in a coat of golden brown, dotted over with 
crimson, and a silver pinafore, lay, weather-bound* on* 
the half-dry stones, all heated and panting, with about 
a tea-spoonful of lukewarm water turning lazily from 
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its head, and creeping down its back at too slow a 
p^ce to afford the sufferer hope of emancipation. My 
sympathies — little girls, you must know, are made up 
of love, and sympathy, and such like follies, which af- 
terwards contract into — n'importe ! I was saying, my 
sympathies were aroused ; and, quite forgetting that 
water would take the gloss from my new red morocco 
shoes, I picked my way along, and laying hold of my 
fine gentleman in limbo, succeeded in burying him in 
the folds of my white apron, wet face and all ! But 
such an uneasy prisoner ! More than one frightened 
toss did he get into the grass, and then I had an infi- 
nite deal of trouble to secure him again. His grati- 
tude was very like that of human's, when you do them 
unasked service. 

When I had reached a cool, shaded, deep spot, far 
adown, where the spotted alders lean, like so many 
self-enamored Narcissus's, over the ripple-faced mirror, 
I dropped my apron, and let go my prize. Ah ! he 
was grateful then ! He must have been ! How he 
dived, and sprang to the surface, and spread out his 
little wings of dark-ribbed gossamer, and frisked 
about, keeping all the time a cool, thin sheet of silver, 
between his back and the sun-sick air ! I loved that 
pretty fish, for I had been kind to it ! and I thought it 
would love me, too, and stay there, and be a play- 
fellow for me ; so I went every day and watched for 
it, and watched until my little eyes ached, but I never 
saw it again. That was my first grief; what is there 
> in years to make a heart ache heavier? That first 
will be longer remembered than the last, I dare say. 
Now I have no room to describe to you our village, 
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and the old homestead, and the people about here, 
without cheating my postcript ; but I will take another 
opportunity. In the meantime, tell all you hear, see, 
do, and guess, that other people are doing or expect- 
ing to do, there in your wilderness of wonders ; and 
make your news as fresh as possible, and be very at- 
tentive to particulars, and— and — glance your eye 
down the page while I am signing myself, 

Yours, till the weather changes, 
Fanny Forester. 

N. B. (Not the postcript)- I have been careful not 
to introduce the words knot, heart, and Laban into this 
letter, because you let them be printed in my last story, 
rush, breast, labour — to say nothing of such minor mis- 
takes as putting nunc, for mem., and bones for shoes. 
What a Cupid your proof-reader must be ! 



JEM FLETCHER'S LAST FLAME. 



"Whereaway, Jem?" 

" Up country." 

" Aha! What's in the windT 

" A raise.* 

"As how?" 

"Honour bright?" 

" Honour bright." 

" Fact is Tom, the New Yorkers are purse-proud — 
no money to be had for love, even. All wrong — money 
buys love, why not love money ? Aint I a philosopher, 
Tom?" 

" Very good for a beginning." 

" Well, I must practice a little, you see — nothing like 
practice ; and no knowing how soon I may be drawn 
out. Country belles, Fve heard say, are the deuce-and- 
all at philosophy." 

"And who is to have the honour of buying the 
ninety-ninth part of some hitherto hidden corner of 
Jem Fletcher's heart, (all there is left,) and what's the 
bid?" 

" No funning, Tom ; I'm in sober earnest this time. 
That is, what with the billet-doux from trades-people, 
and the lack of them from heiresses, I am getting feeble, 
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very. Pulse low, {alias purse,) no rest, (worried by 
bills a mile long every day,) can't sleep o' nights (for 
want of a bed,) appetite shockingly irregular, (raven- 
ous when somebody else foots the bill,) — tell ye what 
it is, Tom, Fm a case, that's clear. Nothing will do 
but change of scene — country air, and country ex- 
ercise — the doctors would recommend it, I know. If 
I don't get better, they'll smother me with duns — I 
shall be regularly Burked — chopped into minced meat 
for the benefit of Shears <fe Co. Sad, isn't it V 9 

" Very. Poor Jem Fletcher !" 

" Tho't the soul of ye would melt a little. But don't 
quite break your heart ; I shall take a dose of the 
country and come out new. The worst of it is, I must 
serve an apprenticeship, and my Laban will outdo his 
prototype ; he will make me spin every tho't thatis 
in me into gold threads to match the yellow-boys in 
his eel-skin — " 

u That will be oppressive." 

•" So it will, but I must submit." 

And for lack of the gold, substitute the labour of 
gilding, eh !" 

" Ah ! you understand, Tom ; you know all about it. 
A fortune in your eye, my boy ?" 

" Something in that way, you know.* 

" Ah, yes ! ' waiting for dead men's shoes ;' but take 
my word for it, Tom, there's nothing like this plan o* 
mine. Catch a bird with a piece of money in its 
mouth, and you have birdie and all." 

" Aye, catch the bird," 

" Oh ! that's nothing. She's as good as caught, now; 
I've got a fortieth cousin up there in the woods, (Alder- 
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Brook they call the settlement,) and he's a great man 
among them — justice of the peace, town clerk, or 
something or other. Well, I believe he has an inkling 
of the state of my affairs ; and having done pretty 
well in the matrimonial-money-making line himself, 
he just takes it upon himself to advise me. Let me 
see — I have a mem. somewhere. Deacon — Deacon — 
Palmer, (I believe it is,) — a hundred thousand— one 
pretty daughter, very pretty, and sole heiress — about 
sixteen, bright eyes, dark hair, given to curling — tall — 
hands and feet — (dang it ! not a word about them ! all 
right, tho', I dare say,) — loves to queen it — a little blue, 
and wilful as Zantippe ! What say to that, eh ! Tom V* 

" No pulling hair, I hope/' 

" Do you think I had better go to the barber, Tom, 
by way of a preventative 1" 

" Time enough. You told of an apprenticeship." 

" Oh, ay ! that's the bitter pill, the drop too much, 
the great sacrifice that's to make a martyr of me, 
Tom. It seems they have got an academy of learning 
up there — when I am president, I'll have all such ruin- 
ous institutions levelled. James Fletcher, A. B., your 
servant, sir, was graduated at old Harvard, and he 
purposes assuming the duties and responsibilities of 
that most excellent institution — the academy at Alder- 
Brook, I mean." 

" Capital Jem ! But no ! Why not dash out, play 
high, and take the fortress by glitter ? No danger of 
an inditement for swindling." 

"There's a papa in the way, with" an eye like a 
hawk. * No, sober and intellectual is my cue — not 
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moneyed, but evidently ' a rising young man.' Dang 
it wont I rise ?" 

" If you can. But see ! the steamer is ready for 
putting off. Success to ye, Jem — Good-by." 

" Good-by. Better try my prescription, eh ? Think 
on't— do P 

Oh! what a sensation there was in our village, 
when it was reported that James Fletcher, Esq., of 
New York -city, a young gentleman of very brilliant 
parts, and highly-finished education, was coming to 
take charge of our academy ! There was much sym- 
pathy for him, too. For it was rumoured that the 
exigencies of the times had deprived him of a very 
fine fortune ; and, moreover, that he came to us for 
the sake of giving his mind the opportunity to re- 
cover its usual tone and vigour, after having been 
nearly shattered by adversity. Mr. Fletcher arrived 
late of a Saturday evening ; but in the ten minutes 
that elapsed before he disappeared in one of the upper 
chambers of the " Sheaf and Sickle," he had been seen 
by half the men of the village. The next morning 
there was a great rush to church, which must have 
been anticipated by the parson, for the elder part of 
the congregation did not fail to observe that he had 
taken unwonted pains with his discourse. Adeline 
Palmer called at our door, (Ada and I were close 
friends, and I never went anywhere alone, even be- 
fore the first visit of yours, 'Bel',) and, as we walked 
to church together, I had a full description of Mr. 
Fletcher — eyes, hair, complexion, bearing, character, 
and even feelings. The picture was rather " taking," 
I must own ; but my muslin and straw were " as good 
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as new," then ; so I only re-adjusted the precious mor- 
sel of paste glittering in my breast-knot, and carried 
my parasol as daintily as possible. But it was of no 
use. Ada Palmer was the belle of Alder-Brook ; and t 
though it is impossible, in any case to resist the desire 
to look one's prettiest, the vainest of us never dreamed 
of being seen when beside her. Worse still, I was 
informed that Mr. Fletcher was particularly anxious 
to board at Deacon Palmers, for the reason that his 
love of retirement and quiet might be better gratified 
than at any other house in the village. 

" And will he V I inquired with quite enough in- 
terest. 
" If we can get papa to consent." 
" To think of your having a boarder !" 
" You pity us, I dare say, Fan," whispered Ada, with 
a very roguish twinkle of the eye, and a knowing look 
v about the corners of the mouth, that was particularly 
provoking. 

" Rather impertinent, Miss Deacon's daughter," 
thought I : " I shall treasure that up to measure back 
to you one of these days ;" but there was no chance 
to reply, for we had entered the church porch, and so, 
with a mutual smile, and a nod of good-natured de- 
fiance, we parted. I soon discovered Mr. Fletcher, For 
his was the only strange face there ; and he evidently 
soon discovered Ada Palmer. Oh ! Ada was a little 
queen, and she never looked so beautiful as on that 
day. It was impossible not to concede to her win- 
nings ; and when, in a fortnight after, Mr. Fletcher 
was reckoned unfailingly among them, I do not believe 
there was a belle in the whole village but thought it 
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was her due, and yielded the conquest to her with a 
good grace. But we did have rare times, making Ada 
blush, and (did you ever observe that awkward right- 
angle which bashful consciousness puts in the corner 
where the two lips meet) make square mouths. Rare 
times had we ; and it was as good revenge as need be. 
But poor Jem Fletcher ! he was right when he an- 
ticipated a severe apprenticeship, for the deacon was 
a marvel of a good man. Deacon Palmer's right hand, 
holding his purse within it, was given to every good 
enterprise, whether for the advancement of religion 
and morality, or intended to promote the secondary in- 
terests of jthe village which acknowledged him its 
head. So poor Jem was not only obliged to attend 
church three times every Sabbath, and lectures of 
various kinds during the week, but he must needs lis- 
ten, with at least pretended interest, to a thousand 
plans for ameliorating the condition of the human 
race ; from which weighty matters, he hoped, as he 
listened, at some future day to relieve his intended 
father-in-law, by taking the helm into his own hand. 
The more Jem saw of the old gentleman's generosity, 
the more sanguine became his hopes ; and bright was 
the picture his fancy painted, of the time when good 
Deacon Palmer would no longer be obliged to look 
after wealth which he did not know how to use. But 
Jem's hardest apprenticeship was not to Laban — it 
was to Rachel herself. Oh ! such a sprite as was Ada 
Palmer ! Proud as Juno, and mischievous as a whole 
troop of those small people they call fairies, headed 
by bright Titania's own jester. An 
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" Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting fairy Lilian," 

was she, with the same " crimson-threaded lips" and 
the " silver treble laughter" on them ; but as dignified 
as a lady-duchess, when she ohose. Oh i there was 
no bringing Ada to terms till she was ready to come, 
and sometimes I used to doubt whether Jem Fletcher, 
though he trained his eyes, and trained his tongue, and 
tuned his voice to the tone of a harp with a die-away 
air on its strings, would be able to accomplish it. Ada 
was un-read-able, even by us. Jem, however, hoped 
on, and with good reason, for it was evident that he 
had the right ear of both parents. 

There was to be a meeting of the " Alder-Brook 
Young Ladies' Temperance Society," and Mr. Fletcher 
was unanimously chosen " the very one" to deliver a 
fitting lecture on the occasion. Jem Fletcher lecture 
on temperance ! But no matter ; he had embarked, 
and must push forward at all hazards. Besides, what 
better opportunity could a lover wish for the display 
of his eloquence ? What delicate compliments might 
he pay to one- under cover of the whole ! How charm- 
ingly would he angelixe all the fair teens at Alder- 
Brook, while Ada would be thinking within herself, 
" if he holds all of us in such high estimation, what 
would his idolatry be when concentrated?" Mr. 
Fletcher delighted the ladies by consenting to address 
them ; but, in the meantime, he begged a week's de- 
lay, as he would not presume to rise before such an 
assembly of wit, and beauty, and talent, without due 
preparation* The delay was granted, and poor Jem 
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Fletcher sat down determinedly and perseveringly to 
his severe task. Such havoc as was made among the 
goose-quills and foolscap ! Jem's organ of destruc- 
tiveness hud never accomplished so much since the 
days of his babyhood, when newspapers had been 
given him as playthings. But he succeeded. Even 
his own fastidious taste was fully satisfied. And what 
might not be expected of those bright beings on the 
look-out for beauties? Jem was in raptures. He 
read, and re-read his address ; and each time it grew 
more strikingly brilliant, more witty, more sweetly 
sentimental, more gracefully insinuating — in short, 
more decidedly the precise thing to bait the hook 
dropped through a lady's ear into her heart. We all 
expected wonders of Mr. Fletcher, and curiosity, 
pushed back like a boisterous beggar till the latest 
moment, was ready for a rush. 

" Ada, go up to Mr. Fletcher's room and get the 
newspaper," said the deacon, after the young lady had 
donned bonnet and shawl to go to the lecture. 

Ada seized my hand. " Come with me, Fan ; Mr. 
Fletcher is down taking tea with mamma. He stayed 
out late to-night — conning his speech, I dare say," she 
added, in a whisper. 

The deacon ran for lights, and away went^Ada and 
I for the newspaper. Mr. Fletcher's hat, with his 
gloves beside it, was upon the table ; and upon a fold- 
ed handkerchief, like the driven snow in whiteness, 
lay a little manuscript book. 

" Look ! the lecture, Fanny !" said Ada, taking one 
corner between the tips of her fingers, and elevating 
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it above her head. " Now what would you .give to 
see the inside of it V 9 

" A bound to the top of the staircase ; I never could 
bear to read a manuscript. But what a very nice man 
this Mr. Fletcher of yours must be ! See how care- 
fully that bit of blue riband is knotted." 

" The very same that he stole from my work-basket 
this morning ! Saucy, isn't it ? I have half a mind to 
punish that impudence. Besides, (between our two 
selves, Fan,) this very correct Mr. Fletcher is an ar- 
rant hypocrite — I see it in his eyes and hear it in his 
voice. He would be far more at home, I dare say, 
singing — 

; Blame not the bowl — the fruitful bowl,* 

than saying pretty things for the edification of us cold- 
water-ites. Let's punish his knavery. Here, come to 
the window while I untie this knot." 

Ada Palmer's fingers shook as though shocked at 
their own naughty doings, while she loosened the blue 
riband; and then she slipped the Inner sheet from it, 
and slid it down behind the sofa. 

" Now, if I only had some queer thing to substitute. 
Look ! there's a sheet of note-paper on- the table ! He 
has just written down a page, and the ink is hardly 
dry on it. Bring it, Fanny — it is just the size of this— 
some love-note, I dare say ; and we shall get a blush 
from him, at any rate, when he opens to it. Think of 
making him blush in public ! but we must be very de- 
mure — it would not do for us to smile even, or we 
should be detected." 

By the time Ada had finished her caution, the sheet 
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of note-paper was fastened snugly in the middle, and 
the book returned to its resting-place on the handker- 
chief. 

A more mellow, rich-toned voice, than Jem Fletch-^ 
er's I never heard ; and, on that evening, it was modu- 
lated to its utmost capacity for melody. I had entirely 
forgotten Ada's mischievous prank, and so had she, I 
doubt not, before he had turned over three leaves. 
The sentiments, too, and the happy mode of adorning 
them ! Oh I Jem Fletcher deserved success for his in- 
dustry, if not for his honesty ! Suddenly, while Fletch- 
er's tongue was thrilling beneath a whole tide of elo- 
quence, and hearts were beating, and eyes flashing be- 
fore him, he made an abrupt pause. Placing his right 
hand upon the page, he raised the other to his eyes 
hastily, as though brushing away some intruding 
vision — but no ! it was there yet. Jem tried his hand- 
kerchief, but it did no good. Something had evidently 
planted itself before him that he did not wish to see. 
He turned over leaf after leaf confusedly, and back 
again, while the red blood seemed ready to burst from 
his forehead, and we could almost fancy that we saw 
his hair raising itself in consternation above. 

" I did not mean to embarrass him so much," whis- 
pered Ada in my ear. 

At that moment Fletcher's eye fell upon lis, and $uch 
an eye ! Mortification, distress, anger — everything 
painful was there; and no doubt our blazing faces, 
with the attempt at a smile, which we both of us in- 
stinctively made, betrayed the whole. Fletcher gave 
but one glance at us, one at the curious audience, now 
in a buzz of wonder, and snatching his hat from the 
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seat behind him, he bounded for the door. The con- 
gregation was astounded, and poor Ada and I trem- 
bled like two leaves in a storm. Slowly, and one by 
one, the people went out ; and that night a light was 
kept burning in every house for fear of the mad 
tutor. 

"Do you know what was the matter with Mr. 
Fletcher last evening V 9 inquired Deacon Palmer of 
his daughter, while at the breakfast-table. Ada's 
face took on the hue of a full-blown peony. " Then 
you have seen this before?" and the deacon pulled 
from his pocket the little book tied with the bine 
riband. 

" I am sorry, papa ; indeed, I am very sorry. I did 
not intend to mortify Mr. Fletcher so much — I only 
slipped in that paper for a frolic ;" and poor Ada ac- 
tually burst into tears. 

" Then you have not read it V 

" Oh, no, papa ! you could not think I would be so 
mean 1" 

" Well, Mr. Fletcher thought you had. I found this 
by the church-door, where he dropped it. If you do 
not know what paper you slipped in for a frolic, you 
may read it now." 

Ada's eyes grew larger and larger as she perused 
the precious document which had turned Jem Fletcher 
into a madman ; and such a volley of laughter as she 
closed it with, had never before burst even from her 
merry heart. 

No wonder that poor Jem was mortified past re- 
demption ; for the note, which he supposed Ada had 
perused, gave a full account of his plans and prospects 
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to his friend Tom ; and closed with a characteristic 
eulogium on pretty damsels in general, and monied 
pretty ones in particular. 

Jem Fletcher has never been heard of since at Aldfer* 
Brook ; and many a good lady, to this day, often ex- 
presses the hope, that the poor dear young man has 
found shelter in some lunatic asylum. 



DORA' 

Eyes, like a wet violet, nestled among a profusion 
of the softest-hued Persian fringes, and hair, gathered 
from the elfin fields of Erin, and combed and twisted 
into waves by fairy fingers — such had Dora' ! Then 
those lips, with their sad sweetness, and the love- 
thought in each corner ! and the pale, polished cheek, 
and vein-crossed forehead ! Hast ever seen her? 

Sweet, delicate Dora' ! — much I fear me, that such 
a vision of loveliness will never again appear at Alder- 
Brook. 

It was years and years ago that Dora' moved among 
our mothers here, with a step like a fawn's, a head 
erect and earnest, like a wild deer on the look-out for 
the huntsman, and a face full of half-joyous, half- 
solemn surprise, such as Eve must have worn when 
her foot first crushed the dews and flowers of Eden. 
Beautiful was Dora', as a dream which turns from the 
daylight, to nestle in some young heart, or a thought 
that refuses to syllable itself in clumsy words ; and yet, 
beautiful was she never called; but all paused and 
looked upon her as she passed by, and smiled, and 
owned a stronger power, though they knew not what 
it was, than that of beauty. 

Stand by me, reader, and follow the direction of my 
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finger, over the bend in the brook, and along the white 
clover-field to the foot of that little knoll with the two 
elm-trees on its crown* Do you perceive the top of a 
chimney peeping from the green things piled up there, 
like a monument to a Sylvan ? You may not discover 
it, but I, who have looked so many times, know that 
little speck of reddish brown to be a chimney. Well, 
beneath is the smallest pattern of a human Shelter that 
your eyes ever lighted on, now pretty much gone to 
decay, and grown entirely over with moss and hop- 
vines. I have heard that a white rose-bush once 
quite over-topped the front corner, and sunflowers in* 
numerable peeped their yellow heads above the eaves 
at the back ; and I have myself a distinct remem- 
brance of stopping to admire the trumpet-honeysuckle, 
that years ago graced the door- way ; but not a flow- 
ering thing opens in that vicinity now. There, all 
alone, once lived Aunty Evans ; a good, gentle, old 
woman, who, for the want of better things to love, 
kept always about her a family of kittens, chickens, 
rabbits, and tame pigeons. Besides thi£, she used to 
make gingerbread for the little people that always 
looked in, upon their way from school, and supply the 
whole village with sage, rue, and chamomile, from a 
garden that would have been no wonder in Lilliput. 
Aunty Evans could not have been said to be without 
the means of living, for she fed herself, and not unfre- 
quently her less industrious neighbours, with the pro- 
ceeds of her busiest of all busy needles. One day, a 
letter, marked on the outside " in haste," was sent her 
from the village post-office ; and, in an hour after, the 
fire was extinguished upon her hearth, the latch-string 
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drawn, and Aunty Evans, for the first time in her life, 
found herself in the stage-coach. In a few days she 
returned with a pale, sad little girl, all in black, and 
was invited at once to a grand tea-party, for curiosity's 
sake. But the old lady had only a short story. A 
friend had died, and bequeathed her an only child. 

" Has she money?" asked the gossips. 

Aunty Evans said " no ;" and then they all shook 
their heads and looked mysterious ; and somehow, in 
a few minutes, though there could be no connection 
between it and the other subject, they were all talking 
about the new and excellent regulations which had 
been made at the almshouse. Aunty Evans expressed 
herself very glad that the poor children were to be 
better cared for, and thereupon sipped her tea without 
further concern. That subject was immediately aban- 
doned, and the conversation took an unaccountable 
turn, calculated to overthrow entirely the doctrine of 
association, for somebody began talking about the 
price of plain needlework. Most of the ladies were 
of the opiniofh, that a seamstress could no more than 
support herself comfortably; and if by chance she did 
accomplish more than that, it was her bounden duty 
to lay by her surplus for a " rainy day." Aunty Evans 
appeared to listen to all this very composedly ; but, in 
reality, her thoughts were a little absent. She was 
planning the number of shirts she should be obliged 
to make, in order to send the little orphan, Dora', to the 
best school in the village. 

Dora' was sent to school, and forthwith, the pale 
child became as great a favourite as Aunty Evans her- 
self. Dora's voice had a tone to it, like the stroke o£ 
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a silver bell, reaching us through a medium of tears ; 
and she might always be found, whether under the 
cherry-tree, at the back of the school-house, or nestled 
in a rich clover-bed, or seated on the spotted alders by 
the brook-side, with a group of children about her, 
singing the little songs that she learned of Amity 
Evans. How deliriously sweet was that voice ! And 
though the words could claim to be of no higher order 
than 

" Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed :" 
or, 

c< Pretty bee, busy bee, 
If you'd but sing to me." 

Many a stern old man paused to listen, and many a 
business woman raised her red bandana to her eyes, 
as those clear, touching tones fell, despite the crust 
above it, on her heart. The women did not know why 
they were thus afiected, but Aunty Evans would itave 
told them there was a shadow within, from which that 
voice stole its touch of sorrow, and which, later in the 
day of her life, would fall back upon her heart. 

Aunfy Evans might, quite .unknown to those about 
her, have been a prophetess ; but Dora' went on year, 
after year, singing all the time more and more sweetly, 
and with more touching pathos, while the shadow, if 
any there was, must have been nearly melted by the 
neighbouring sunshine. One individual, considering 
himself somewhat wiser than his neighbours, whis- 
pered at length to some others, that the peculiarity hi 
Dora' Evan's voice was the despairing plaint of pris- 
oned genius; but Alder-Brook had no citizen mad 
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enough, even though all had credited the suggestion, 
to bind the child for this to a lot of splendid misery. 
Dora's neighbours knew little of raising a God-given 
power to that point of famous infamy, where even its 
admirers are privileged to jest about it — they were 
common men, and had never learned that it is the 
misfortune of genius to consume itself in a bonfire, 
that others may be amused by its coruscations. So 
Dora' went on singing every Sabbath in the village 
choir, singing at the fire-side of Aunty Evans, and 
singing at the social gatherings in the village ; always 
thankful, and rejoicing that she had a power which 
could make herself and everybody else so happy. So 
passed year after year, until Dora' was fifteen, and 
the shadow had settled on neither heart nor brow. 

Dora 9 sat upon the knoll that I have pointed out 
under the two elm-trees, circled by a row of young 
faces, all turned earnestly loving to hers. 

" Sing it again, Dora' 1 do ! do ! just once again, dear 1 
it is so pretty !" went the pleading round, and Dora 9 
smiled, and began to sing. 

That morning a stranger had reached Alder-Brook 
by the stage-coach. He was a small man, slightly 
moulded, with eager piercing eyes, two wrinkles pass- 
ing from their inner corners half way up .the forehead ; 
an aquiline nose, sallow cheek, and thin lips, always 
pressed closely together. Though he could scajroply 
have attained the middle age, he was slightly fudd; 
frequent threads of silver mingled in his black hair 
and beard ; and upon his face there was 'many a line, 
the work of a more hasty pencil than time carries. 
Just as Dora' commenced her song, this man was hur- 
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rying along with his usual quick step close beside the 
fence. As the first strain fell on his ear, he raised his 
eyes, and cast up to the clouds, and away into the tree 
tops, a glance of eager inquiry. Again it came, and 
again ; and a smile full of beautiful delight broke over . 
the listener's compressed lips, and a fire was kindled in 
the centre of his now dilated eye, which seemed burn* 
ing back into his very soul. 

" Ha !" he exclaimed, as his glance fell upon the 
pretty group cresting the green knoll ; and then he 
crossed his arms upon his breast, lowered his earnest 
brows, and bent his ear to listen. 

The stranger did not leave Alder-Brook that day ; 
neither did he then continue his walk; but returning 
to the " Sheaf and Sickle," as soon as the little party 
beneath the elms was broken up, he possessed himself 
of all his land-lady knew concerning the rustic song- 
stress. 

" Such a voice," he muttered, as he strode up and 
down the piazza, u such compass ! such delicacy ! such 
pathos ! she would madden them. It would be a gen- 
erous deed, too — npor orphan !" 

He passed on, his steps grew every moment quicker 
and his eyes more eagerly bright. " Ay, ay ! I will do 
it 1 I cannot leave such a diamond in this desert !" 

That night the artist tapped at the humble door of 
Aunty Evans ; and drawing his chair alongside the 
old lady, unfolded his plans. She listened coldly. 

" The child is well with her mother — she cannot go/' 

" But such a gift, madam !" 

' A gift from God ! it is a sin to tamper with it." 
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44 Ay, from God ;" answered the artist solemnly ; " it 
was a sin to leave it unimproved." 

An hour was spent in fruitless argument, when the 
composer suddenly inquired, " but what says the young 
lady herself? let her speak." 

"Yes, let Dora' answer," returned Aunty Evans, 
triumphantly. " Thank God ! I may trust her ! what 
say you, my child ?" 

" What sayest thou, gifted one, to the glorious art T* 

Dora's face was buried in the folds of muslin that 
hung about the little window, and at first she did not 
raise it. 

" Speak as you would have it, darling," said the old 
lady, softly, drawing near, and bending over her idol. 

Such dreams as had been swimming in the child's 
fancy! Such a consciousness that every word the 
composer had said of her wondrous power was true ! 
Such an irresistible longing to give utterance to an 
undefinable something that she had always felt strug- 
gling within her ! How could she resist it T Dora' 
loved her kind foster-mother ; but now there was a 
fever at her heart and her brain was^n a whirl. She 
raised her eyes. How changed werd they ! the soft, 
meek dewiness had passed — they had grown larger 
and darker, and wore an intensity of meaning, a depth 
of feeling and purpose, that made them strange to 
Aunty Evans. The love-thought had almost vanished 
from the corners of the mouth ; the lips lay apart like 
two lines of burning crimson, the upper drawn up and 
knotted in the middle, and a spot of bright red glowed 
in the centre of each pale cheek. Dora' did not speak, 
it needed not that she should. 



u The shadow is falling 1" murmured Aunty Evans. 
My poor, poor Dora' ! O, |$iave had a fearful watch P 

She folded the child in** her arms, kissed her hot 
cheek, placed her hands upon her throbbing temples ; 
and, saying ta. tine composer, " she will go with you,'* 
motioned him to leave them alone. 
/"*■ Aunty Evans was not so ignorant of worldly mat- 
ters, as to trust her precious charge* without due pre- 
caution, to the keeping of a stranger. She possessed 
herself of ample knowledge concerning the character 
and standing of the composer ; and was very exact- 
ing in all her arrangements for the child's welfare, 
evincing a lynx-eyed policy that she had never been 
supposed to possess. Above all, she insisted on her 
being allowed to return to her humble home at any 
moment- she should express the wish. So Dora' went 
away from Alder-Brook, and Aunty Evans was left 
alone. 

Bright Summer passed in her glory — melancholy 
Autumn laid a worn head upon the bosom of Winter ; 
and with sighs yielded up the spirit — and Winter came 
on with his cold breath and blazonry of jewels. Six 
months had passed away since Dora' sang to her com- 
panions on the knoll beneath the two elm-trees. Now 
she stood in a luxuriously furnished apartment, the soft 
flaxen ringlets shading her delicate throat as 6f yore, 
but with little else to mark her identity with the violet 
eyed child that had sang in the fields at Alder-Brook. 
The pale, earnest face of the composer looked out upon 
her admiringly from a pile of cushions at the other 
end of the apartment ; and she was aware of the gaze, 
and seemed bent on gratifying him, for her small hariSs 
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were clasped with unwonted energy, and determin- 
ation was buried in her cheek and flashed from her 
eye. She stood near a piano at which a stranger was 
seated ; and after his fingers had passed over the keys, 
her voice broke forth in all its olden melody. But 
now it was subject to her control — now she knew the 
feeling that she would express, and her voice became 
but the wings to bear it out — the prisoned genius had 
found utterance. Was Dora' happy now ? Out upon 
such simplicity ! How could it be otherwise T Was 
she not about to entrance a world ? What blissful 
emotions would creep into a thousand hearts at listen- 
ing ! And would not the enchantress find an all-suffi- 
cient reward in the adulation of millions ! Ah 1 Dora 9 , 
Dora' ! bend thy brow to the halo— tread upon the 
roses ! Never think how the first may darken — how 
the last may shrivel and fall away from the sharp 
thorns beneath them ! The path has been well trod- 
den and watered — pass on ! 

The good composer, Dora's friend, was dead. 

It had been published far and wide— told in the 
drawing-room and in the coffee-house ; in the private 
parlour, and in the public saloon ; in hall, alley and 
shop ; lisped in the boudoir, and cried in the street — 
everywhere, in all the places where the virtuous dwell 
and vicious hide themselves — it had been told that a 
new star had arisen in the musical horizon ; and those 
who would never care for the artist on account of her 
art, were told that she was young and beautiful. What 
a crowd came out to greet the first appearance of our 
star ! Should she not have felt honoured ? Lights 
flashed, jewels blazed, plumes waved and nodded, 
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smiles sped to their destination, or lost themselves 
upon the air, and all — for her ! Not one — not one ! 
Poor Dora', even in her triumph, how dessolate ! 

A burst of applause greeted her appearance, and 
for a moment her heart bounded, and her eye flashed 
with gratified ambition. Then rows of faces gaped 
upon her from the pit, box, and gallery ; eyes were 
strained, and glasses levelled, and the young songstress 
felt the warm Wood mounting hastily to her forehead. 
Poor Dora' ! even in her triumphs how humiliated ! 

She "sang as she had ever sung ! for genius is always 
conscious of its own sacredness, and will not be stared 
down by bold impudence, nor raised up by admiring 
plaudits. She sang, and garlands fell at her feet, and, 
all night long, the applauses of the multitude rang, 
like the idle mockeries that they were in her ear. 
Was it for that she had toiled, and hoped, and given 
her better nature up to a withering ambition ? Was 
that her temple in the clouds, now dissolving into its 
own nothingness — a thing of vapour, bound together 
by a chain of gilded water-drops ? The wings were 
melted, and Icarus was fast approaching the iEglan. 
What a blessing that mankind so seldom reach the 
goal of hope ! The chase is glorious — in empty, un- 
satisfying success lies the curse. 

It was the anniversary of the evening on which 
Dora' had resolved to turn from the bosom of her fos- 
ter-mother to the world which was beckoning her. A 
light was burning on the white pine table, and beside 
it sat Aunty Evans, her Bible on her knees. She ap- 
peared older, much older, than on that night twelve- 
month. Thought had cut strange lines upon her face, 
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and deepened the look of simple good nature, once so 
conspicuous there, to one of earnest, almost painful 
solicitude. The door was open, and the fragrance 
from the honey-suckles and roses stole into the apart- 
ment ; but Aunty Evans thought not a word of the 
honey-suckles and roses. She was indulging most 
painful reflections. A passing figure rustled the 
vines, a shadow fell across the door-way, and a light 
foot pressed the threshold, yet Aunty Evans looked 
not up. 

" Mother I Mother ! — I have come home to you— I 
am sick, I am weary ! Give me a place, mother— a 
place to die V 9 

There were sobbings and tears, half joyous, half 
heart-broken, in the little cottage that night; and, 
in the morning all the village gathered to look upon 
the returned idol. How changed 1 Poor Dora'! 
it is needless to follow thee to the grave. The 
spirit that, finding food nowhere on earth, turns and 
eats into itself, can endure but a little time ; and we 
will be more thankful for the natural light that again 
beamed in thine eye, and the natural feeling that 
slumbered about thy lips, than sorry for thine early loss. 
Thy rest is among the flowers where the bees steal 
their sweets, and the birds spread their wings to the 
sunlight. 

Sleepest thou not passing well, young Dora 9 ? 
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Nay, reader mine, it is all a mistake, all — Fanny 
Forester could not breathe (for a long time) in New 
York, or Albany, or any other pavement-cribbed spot 
of earth, that men seem to have leased of the Hand 
that made it, to torture into unnatural shapes foy their 
own undoing. No, no ! Give her 



-the fresh green wood, 



The forest's fretted aisles, 
And leafy domes above them bent, 

And solitude, 
So eloquent ! 
Mocking the varied skill that's blent 

In art's most gorgeous piled — " 

Give her this, and " other things to accord," and then—- 
a fig for all town attractions ! 

Wouldst See, O sympathetic public, the Kttle nefcfc- 
ling-place, almost in the wilderness, to which TJeF 
Forester's country cousin is most warmly welcomed 
after a half-year's absence ? Then turn thy myriad- 
footed locomotives thitherward, (forestward, I mean,) 
as soon as the swelling buds begin to burst, in the 
spring-time, and the odour of fresh turf and apple- 
blossoms is out upon the air. Nay, straighten that 
curl in the lip, and drop the uplifted eye-brow. What 
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if it be a simple spot ? Simplicity is a rare thing, 
now-a-days, and the people of the great world have a 
wondrous liking for what is rare. Moreover, I doubt 
if they had purer dews, or softer airs, or brighter wa- 
ters, where the Euphrates tinkled the first note of time, 
and the breath was borne to the lips of our mother upon 
an angel's wing. I am not sure that there are any 
angels here ; but the flowers sometimes have a look to 
them that makes me afraid to break their stems ; and 
there are moments when it would require infinite dar- 
ing to toss a pebble into the brook — for who can tell 
but it might hush one of those voices that sing to me 
in the holy solitude ? The trees^ too, have a strange 
lovingness, leaning over the brook protecting^, and 
shadowing the little violets, as many a high spirit 
stoops to watch over a poor human blossom. Oh! 
there are beating pulses in the trees, and I love them, 
because I know there is a Great Heart somewhere, 

that keeps them all in motion. Perhaps . But you 

shall not be told all the things that have been whis- 
pered in my ear by those fresh-lipped leaves, when not 
a mortal foot was nearer than the far off road ; though 
feet enow were tripping it over the grass blades, and 
"a listener sat perched on every spray. Page on page 
of spirit-lore have I gathered there ; but I have closed 
the book now, and " clasped it with a clasp." That is 
my wealth, and I am a miser. 

Come to Alder-Brook, I say, in the spring-time ; for 
the crackle of the wood, fire, by which I am writing, 
might be a music which would scarce please you ; and, 
sooth to say, our winter cheer offers little that is in- 
viting to a pleasure-seeker. It is well to take to the 
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turf when you reach the toll-gate at the foot of the 
hill ; for the road has a beautiful green margin to it, 
grateful to feet sick of the dust of a day's ride. It is 
not a difficult walk to the top, as I well know, having 
climbed it a score of times every year, since first I 
chased a playful little racer of a squirrel along the 
crooked fence, fully persuaded that there was some 
sudden way of taming it, notwithstanding its evident 
scorn of my peeled nut, which I held coaxingly between 
-my thumb and fore-finger. High hills, skirted by for- 
ests, are rising on the right, and on the left, is -a slope, 
terminating in a deep gorge, through which the little 
brook tinkles, as though myriads of fairy revellers 
tripped it there, to the music of their own silver bells. 
Perched on the top of the hill, is a tall, weather-painted 
house, of a contracted make ; though, like some peo- 
ple, whose mental dimensions have been narrowed, 
with a very smart, uppish air about it ; and fronting 
it, away down in a deep, wild ravine, is an old, moss- 
grown saw-mill. It has been forsaken this many a 
long year ; the wheel is broken, and the boards are 
rotting away ; but yet it is verily believed by many, 
that the old saw still uses its rusty teeth o'nights, and 
that strange, unholy guests, keep wassail there, at the 
expense of a poor mortal long since mouldering in his 
shroud. Alas ! for thee, old Jake Gawesley ! It was 
a fearful thing to raise such a pile of worldly posses- 
sions between thyself and humanity ! How gladly 
wouldst thou, in that last hour, have bought, with the 
whole of them, a single love-softened hand to soothe, 
with such a touch as love only knows, thy throbbing 
temple ! Oh ! it ia a horrible thing to turn from the 
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world, and bear not away the pure passport of a mourn- 
er's tear 1 Thy grave has never been watered by the 
dews distilled from a human heart, like the flower- 
planted ones around it ; the small gray stone at its 
head is broken, and no one cares to replace it — and 
the thistle nods to the wind above thee. It is said that 
this saw-mill was erected on an orphan's rights ; and 
men are as fond of the doctrine of retribution, as 
though they never sinned — hence the superstition. 

You will see, from this point, the little village of 
Alder-Brook, so near, that you may count every house 
in it. There are two pretty churches ; one on the top 
of the rise, called " The Hill," the other nestled down 
in a very sweet spot on " The Flat." Then we feave, 
besides, the seminary made memorable by poor Jem 
Fletcher ; a district school-house, painted red ; and a 
milliner's shop, painted yellow ; three stores, two tav- 
erns — (one with a sign-post, once„ tantalizing to my 
young eyes, so candy-like did it look in its coat of 
white, with a wisp of crimson about it*—) a printing- 
office, in which the " Alder-Brook Sun" rises of a Wed- 
nesday morning, a temple of Vulcan, and two or three 
other establishments, sacred to the labours of our na- 
tive artisans. 

As you pass along, you will find the road lined with 
berry-bushes and shade-trees, now (it is spring, you 
know) white with their bride-like clusters of delicate 
blossoms ; and many a thick-shaded maple and grace- 
ful elm, will wish that you had waited till midsum&er, 
when they might have been of service to you. Very 
hospitable trees are those about Alder-Brook. 

You are within a quarter of a mile of the village ; 
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and now the fence on the left diverges from the road- 
side, making a pretty backward curve, as though in- 
viting you to follow it down the hill. A few steps 
farther, -and you look down upon the coziest of little 
cottages, snuggled close in the bosom of the green 
slope, with its white walls and nice white lattice- work, 
looking, amid those budding vines, all folding their 
.arms about it, like a living sleeper under the especial 
protection of Dame Nature. Do you feel no desire to 
step from the road where you stand, to the tip of the 
chimney, which seems so temptingly near, and thence 
to plant your foot on the brow of the hill over the 
brook ? It may be that you are a sober-minded indi- 
vidual, and never had any break-neck propensities — 
may be you never longed to lose your balance on the 
wrong side of a three-story window, or take a ride on 
a water-wheel, or a sail on a sheet of foam down Ni- 
agara, or even as much as put your fingers between 
the two teethed rollers of a wool-carder. There are 
people in the world so common-place as to have no 
taste for " deeds of lofty daring." 

There are eglantines and roses grouped together by 
the windows; and, a clematis wreaths itself, fold on 
fold, and festoon above festoon, in wasteful luxuriance 
about the trellis that fences in the little, old-fashioned 
pertico. You wonder how any horse-vehicle ever 
gets down there, and many think the descent, rather 
dangerous ; but it is accomplished with perfect ease. 
A carriage cannot turn about, however, and is obliged 
to pass up on the other side. The house is very low 
in front, and has an exceedingly timid, modest bear- 
ing, as is sometimes the case even with houses; but 

18 
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when you see it from the field-side, it becomes quite a 
different affair. The view from within is of fields and 
woodland, with now and then a glittering roof or 
speck of white peering through the trees between us 
and the neighbouring village. The back parlour win- 
dow looks out upon a little garden, just below it, and 
beyond, a beautiful meadow, sloping back down to the 
brook. From this window you have a view full of 
wild sweetness ; for nature has been prodigal of sim- 
ple gifts here ; and we have never been quite sure 
enough that art would do better by us to venture on 
improvements. So the spotted lily rears its graceful 
stem down in the valley, and the gay phlox spreads 
out its crimson blossoms undisturbed. There this wild 
plum blushes in autumn with its worthless fruit ; the 
gnarled birch looks down on the silver patches, adorn- 
ing its shaggy coat, quite unconscious of ugliness ; and 
there the alders, the dear, friendly alders, twist their 
speckled limbs into any shape they choose, till they 
reach the height that best pleases them, and then they 
droop — little brown tassels pendant from each tiny 
stem — over the bright laugher below, as though ready, 
every dissembler of them, to take an oath that they 
grew only for that worship. There are stumps a- 
plenty, m&rking where the forest used to be; and 
growing from the decayed roots of each, you will Be 
sure to find a raspberry, or purple current, or goose- 
berry bush, or, at least, a wild columbine, Tfrhose jcar- 
let robe and golden heart make it quite as welcome. 
We like the stumps for the sake of their pretty adorn- 
ments, and so they have let them stpud. (Would you 
know who we and they are ? come, then, at evening ; 
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you shall be most cordially welcomed ; for, the kindly 
forbearance with which you have looked upon the 
first simple efforts of one there beloved, has made you 
quite the friend.) 

Beyond the brook, rises a hill, bordered on one side 
by a wild of berry bushes ; oh the other, by broken 
rocks, with a little wizard of a stream, leaping like an 
embodied spirit of mischief from fragment to frag- 
ment, with a flash, and a clear silvery laugh, to which, 
I believe, the habitants of Underhill Cottage owe the 
gay bubble dancing on the brim of every heart. The 
hill, (Strawberry Hill we call it, and if you had come 
to us last midsummer, you should have known the 
wh&efore,) is capped with hemlocks, with sprinklings 
of beach, ash, elm and maple, that, in autumn-time, 
make an exceedingly gay head-dress for it ; and, peep- 
ing out from their midst, stands the log-cabin of an 
Indian woman, who is said to have been an hundred 
years old when she wove my first blossom-stained 
rattle-box. Last year she went about with her thick 
blanket which passed over her shiny hair, fastened 
under the chin, and surmounted by an old wool hat ; 
and, on her arm, a huge basket, inside of which was 
a smaller one, and still a smaller one in that, until 
they diminished to the size of a fitting shell for the 
nest of a humming-bird. But now, sadly do we mass 
the little curl of silver that used to rise so gracefully 
above the trees ; for the log-dwelling is deserted, and 
its age-worn owner sleeps in the grave-yard. Dear 
old Polly ! many a son of ambition, with his laurels 
on his brow, will be laid in his coffin, crowds trooping 
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after, with fewer tears to enbalm his ashes in, than 
thy humble virtues won for thee. 

A little way from the bridge, is an immense elm- 
tree, draped in green down to the very roots : and, 
jUst where the shadow of its massive top falls hea- 
viest at noon-day, is a little — for want of a more des- 
criptive name I must oall it a bower. Dear was the 
boyish hand that tied those branches together, and 
trained the wild grape-vine over all, because a little 
sister sometimes wished for a dreaming-place more 
exclusive than the old ledge on the hill side, or the 
shadow of the black cherry-tree in the meadow — dear 
was that kindly hand; and none the less dear is it 
now, that it may never again rest upon the head it has 
toyed with hours and hours together, long before the 
mildew of disappointment had spread itself upon our 
hearth-stone. These days are passed forever and for- 
ever ; but bless God for the rich memories clinging to 
every shrub, and tree, and hillock ! What is there in 
all the gay visions dancing before us, one-half so dear- 
ly grateful as a single love-glance, a word, a smile, a 
tear, a touch of the hand, a kindly act, embalmed in 
the heart when it is young, to keep in flower the spot 
where it lies, until it has ceased its wearied pulsations? 
Hope is a butterfly, and Imagination loves to chase it 
from flower to flower, and from glitter to glitter ; but 
Memory is an angel, that comes in the holy night-time ; 
and, folding its wings beside us, forges, silently, those 
golden links, which, as years wear away, connect the 
spirit, however world-worn, with its first freshness. 
But I am dreaming, when I should not. 

Come in the spring-time to Alder-Brook, dear friend 
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of mine, whatever name thou bearest— come when 
the little birds are out, careering, stark mad with joy- 
ousness on their giddy wings, when the air is softest, 
and the skies are brightest— come, and I will cut the 
nib from my pen, owning, with a right good will, its 
clumsy inefficiency ; and then, amid bursting buds and 
out-gushing music, thou shalt have far less reason than 
now, to complain of the dullness of thy cicerdne. 



SOMETHING ABOUT A MAN WHOM NEW 
YORK BEHEADED. 

" See, mother, see ! we are coming nearer and nearer 
every moment. It is a beautiful town — so bright and 
cheerful ! and everything looks so fresh about it ! Oh ! 
it does one's heart good to see the land again. And 
that is Fort James, perched on that high point, and 
looking down as though it was the guardian of the 
waters. We shall be very happy here, in this charm- 
ing home ! — You look sad, mother." 

So spake a slight, dark-haired stripling, with the 
warm hue of a southern sun upon his cheek, as, lean- 
ing over the vessel's side, while she rode proudly into 
the harbour of New York, he fixed his glowing eye 
upon the long hoped-for asylum of the new world. 
The young queen of western commerce was indeed 
bright that morning, with the pretty fort for a crown, 
and skirts sweeping back into the green shadow, all 
jeweled over with happy hearth-stones. Indeed, never 
was town more finely spread out for a sea-view ; and 
the yellow Holland brick, of which many of the build- 
ings were constructed, and the mingled red and black 
tiles which covered the roofs of more, with the glow 
of the sunlight upon them, made it as gay as a sa- 
chem's bride. The broad banner waved and flaunted 
cheerily from the top of the tall flag-staff, seeming to 
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promise protection to the stranger and the defenceless; 
and as the ship glided majestically over the just rip- 
pling waters, long and loud were the cheers that arose 
from the multitude collected on the shore, and the for- 
mal salutation from the fort met with a ready response 
from the hearty crew. All now was confusion on 
board — a glad Joyous confusion ; pleased exclamations 
fell from one lip only to be snatched up and echoed by 
another, and handkerchiefs fluttered in the air, in reply 
to like signals from waiting friends on the land. 

" You look sad, mother," repeated the boy, lowering 
his voice, till its soft tones contrasted strangely with 
the universal gaiety, and turning upon her a glance of 
tenderly respectful inquiry. 

" If I felt so, I should be ungrateful, my son. God 
has guided us from a land ofgersecution to the garden 
he has planted for his ^ppressedn But you spoke of 
home y Francois, and I thougftt-ufutir vine-covered hills, 
and of the sunny valley, on the banks of the Loire, 
where I have left sleeping all but you." 

" Do not think of it again, my mother." 

The woman pressed her hand for a moment against 
her forehead, as though stifling, meanwhile, some deep 
emotion, then said, in a different tone, " If we only had 
that lost casket, Francois ! The captain has not al- 
ways been kind to us, and 1 dread meeting him now — 
he has almost seemed to doubt the truth of our story. 
Heaven help us ! but it will be a long time before we 
can pay this passage money !" 

" Never fear for that, mother ; money comes almost 
by the asking, they say, here, and I shall soon be a 
man, now. I will build you a little cabin under the 
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shelter of the trees, (the men have told me just how 
it is done, and I long to be at work this very moment,) 
I will build you a nice cabin, and I will kill game 
which you shall cook for us two, and we will sit down 
at evening, just as we used to sit in our pretty cottage 
in France, before that horrible persecution, and you 
shall — Don't look so troubled, mother ; you are think- 
ing of this ugly affair of the money, now. I can trade 
in furs, and— kIo— I hardly know what, but just what 
the other settlers do to get rich in a day. You must 
remember that I am not a little boy, now, but can take 
care of myself and you, too ; and they tell me that the 
term Huguenot, is an honourable one here. Oh ! we 
shall be very happy ! think you not so, mother V 9 

u Anywhere, with thee, my noble boy P returned the 
matron, gazing fondly upon the eloquent young face 
turned so earnestly to Iter's. " With freedom to wor- 
ship God as he has bidden, and with thee, my last 
earthly hope and trust, beside me, what more could I 
ask or desire ?" 

The ship had anchored in the bay, and hurriedly the 
sea- wearied passengers were landing. Many citizens 
had come on board, and, on the shore, friend grasped 
the hand of friend, with such cordial words of greet- 
ing as the first heart-bound carried to the lip. Among 
all glad ones, none were gladder than the enthusiastic 
French lad. With bared head, and joy-flashing eye, 
he stood beside his mother watching the happy throng, 
as though in their happiness he could forget his own 
exile. But that was not the source of his animation. 
He was looking to the future — his young spirit, buoytid 
up by hopes as yet unintelligible to himself, but bright- 
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er fortiie very veil which covered them— and ids heart 
beating with the tenderness which was all centered 

on one human being — his widowed, and, but for him, 
childless mother. 

" Stand here a moment, and I will see where we can 
be set ashore : I am longing to plant my foot on that 
spot of green." So saying, the youth mingled in the 
crowd, and the widow turned her eyes from the view 
of her new home, to follow, with the fond pride of a 
mother, his graceful figure as it moved, all unlike the 
others, about the deck. In a few moments he returned, 
the masses of raven hair which had been flung back 
to allow the fragrant land-breezes to play upon his 
temples, half-shading his pale cheek, and his white lip 
quivering with agitation. 

" Francois ! what is it, my son 1 speak !" 

" Oh ! it is too bad— too bad ! I shall die here, so 
near the 'land 1" and the boy, forgetting his boast of 
manhood, leaned over the railing and wept passion- 
ately. 

The mother placed her hand soothingly upon his 
glossy curls, which shook as though the throbbing 
heart below had been in them, and waited patiently 
his explanation. 

" We must stay here, mother— and I cannot live in 
this horrid ship another night, I am sure I cannot." 

" We have spent many happy nights and days in it, 
my son," returned the widow, softly ; u but why must 
we stay now ? Who detains us ? " 

"We cannot land till the ship charges are paid— so 
they have told me ; and that will be never — never." 

A look of troubled surprise spread itself over the 
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widow's countenance, but still it was in subjection to 
the careful tenderness of the mother. " I am sorry for 
your sake, Francois ; but cheer up, my son ! it will do 
them no good to detain us here, and they will let us 
go in the morning — I am sure they will." 

" If they would set me on the land, I would work 
like a galley-slave, but they should receive the utter- 
most farthing." 

" We will tell them so— we will tell them so. Cheer 
up, Franqois, and let us look upon the city again. It 
is but a little while till morning." 

Francois seemed to make an effort for his mother's 
sake, and raised his head ; but how changed was the 
expression of those two faces, as they again turned to- 
wards the land ! 

Only a few feet from the exiles, had stood, for the 
last ten minutes, an individual who regarded them 
closely, though by them entirely unnoticed* His mild 
blue eyes, and fair, good-humoured face, bespoke him 
a Hollander ; and the massive silver buckles at his 
knees and on his shoes, proclaimed him an .individual 
of some consequence, which was farther confirmed by 
the deferential manner of those around him. A close 
observer would have detected a strange mixture of the 
child and the man, in that face — the eye was soft and 
gentle as a woman's, while the mouth evinced a sin- 
gular degree of firmness and decision ; and, though 
the very spirit of benevolence rested on the retreating . 
forehead, with its crown of half-silvered hair, the bold 
determination, with which the broad nostril was now 
and then expanded, contradicted the bare supposition 
of weakness. His attention had been attracted by the 
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interesting foreigners — he had seen the boy. bound, 
like a freed deer, from the side of his mother, and re- 
turn drooping and dispirited, and he had seen that 
mother stifling some deep emotion for the sake of her 
boy. It was evident that he did not understand their 
language, for he watched them as though studying out 
the cause of their sorrow, until they turned away their 
faces ; and then, with a look of sympathy he left them, 
probably believing them to be of the number who had 
crossed the ocean in search of friends, to find them 
only in their graves. 

Two days passed, and still the lone Huguenot stran- 
gers were prisoners in the ship, in sight of the green 
earth and of cheerful firesides. 

" This," exclaimed the widow, as she crouched in the 
cabin, desolate and heart-sick, " this is worse than all 
the rest — not for me — I could bear it — I could bear 
anything alone ; but my poor, poor boy !" 

She was roused by a slow, dragging step, so unlike 
the elastic spring of her idol, that, but for its lightness, 
she would not have recognised it. 

"Mother, it is decided — I have just learned our 
fate ;" and the fragile boy sunk, like a crushed bios* 
som, at her feet. 

The widow tried to assume a tone of encourage- 
ment. " WJiat is it, Francois ? anything is better than 
this close ship, with the green earth and shady trees 
so near us. I cannot bear to see you droop and pine, 
my love — if they would but give you back the strength 
and pride this sorrow has stolen — if I could but see 
your bright head erect again — " 
, " It never can be, mother ; better that we both were 
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dead— dead in our graves in France ! Oh ! why did 
we ever come away ! There they would give us no- 
thing worse than a dungeon or a coffin ; here they 
will not let us so hide ourselves — will not let us die. 
What think you, mother?" and now, the boy, dashing 
the hair back from his forehead, changed his mournful 
tone to one of mad energy. " In an hour or two, we 
are to be exposed in their market-place, in the open 
street — sold like their Holland plough-horses and 
Utrecht heifers — " 

The widow's life might have gone out from her, in 
that one wild scream of heart-piercing agony. She 
was prepared for toil — for suffering in almost every 
shape ; she could have borne even slavery, herself— 
but her boy, her proud, high-hearted boy — the beauti- 
ful blossom that God had given to bless her bereave- 
ment ; the bird, that, if but an autumn breeze shook 
the roof-tree rudely, had nestled in her bosom for pro- 
tection ; her frail, but noble boy — so delicate, so gentle 
to her, yet so spirited — should he, too, be crushed be- 
neath a foot triple-shod with iron ? Should his fair, 
polished limbs, through which she had so often traced 
the flow of the red life-current, which her lip had 
touched, and her loving eye admired, canker beneath 
the heavy chain of a life-lasting bondage 1 Should 
that eagle eye grow cold in childhood ? that bright lip 
forget its smile? that free, gladsome heart, become the 
grave of all its fresh budding wealth of feeling ? Was 
there no appeal ? Could she not find, in the crowd 
which thronged that busy city, a single human heart 
that she could excite to something like sympathy ? that 
would be content to crush for to the earth, wring her 
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spirit till every cord should snap asunder, and save her 
boy ? Alas ! -what could be done by a stranger, a lone>, 
feeble woman, confined to lier prison in the ship ? If 
she could be led forth to the haunts of men, and they* 
would listen, those who could understand her language 
were fugitives like herself, and probably nearly as 
helpless. So the miserable Frenchwoman crouched 
upon the low settle in entire helplessness, and moaned 
as though her spirit would have passed on each breath. 
Minute after minute, minute after minute of slowly 
moving time went by, and still the* sobbing boy rested 
his forehead upon his mother's knees ; and still the 
mother clasped her hands, and moaned on. 

There was a quick, heavy tread, upon the cabin 
stairs ; but neither looked up. It came nearer, and 
paused beside them ; but the wo-laden exiles moved 
not: they had no ear for anything but their own 
misery. 

" I have good news for you, madam," commenced a 
somewhat harsh voice, hesitatingly, "good news— -do 
you hear me ? can you listen ?" 

The widow raised an alarmed eye to the face of 
the speaker, and clung, with a desperate grasp to her 
sonv 

The boy's apprehension was quicker. " Good news ! 
What ? In God's name, do not mock us !" 

" I am sent by one, who cannot speak our language, 
to say — " 

The man paused a moment to note the effect of his 
words. 

" Speak on !" exclaimed Francois, " you torture 
us." 

19 
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* To say that your ship charges are paid, and you 
are free — free to go wherever you list." 

The widow stared in eager doubt, her hand still 
grasping firmly the arm of her boy. But Francois ! 
the drooping blossom of the moment previous ! How 
the eloquent blood came rushing to his cheek, and how 
his dark eye flashed with awakened hope ! Not a sin- 
gle exclamation broke from his lip, but he stood like a 
proud young eagle pluming his wings for flight. 

It was several minutes before the exiles were pre- 
pared to listen to afi explanation of their good fortune. 
When they did, they were told simply that a benevo- 
lent merchant, endeared to the common people of New 
York for his many virtues, had seen them on the day 
of their arrival, and had found his sympathies deeply 
enlisted by their evident disappointment, and the sor- 
row it occasioned. Afterwards, he lost sight of them 
until the decision of the tribunal, which would have 
made them slaves ; when, finding his influence insuffi- 
cient to prevent the disgraceful proceedings, he had 
stepped in with his purse, and discharged the debt. 

u You are now free to go wherever you like," con- 
tinued the good-natured interpreter, "but you are in- 
vited to the house of your benefactor, where you will 
find friends, and a home until you choose to leave it>" 

" God bless the noble merchant ! I will be his slave 
forever !" exclaimed Francois, his heart swelling with 
enthusiastic gratitude. 

The widow's lips moved, and warm tears for the 
first time gushed from her eyes, and rained down over 
her face, but her voice was too much broken by emo- 
tion to convey the sentiment she would have uttered. 
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By the dock, stood (his heart in his face and that all 
sunshine) a blue-eyed, bright-haired youth, with the 
merchant's own forehead, and a lip of lighter and 
more graceful mould ; scarce inferior in beauty, as he 
waited there to perform his most graceful task, to 
Francois himself. The merchant had been too modest 
to appear as a benefactor in the public street, well 
known as he was, and he had sent his son to bring 
home the strangers. A snug little wagon, such as 
was commonly used by the better sort of Hollanders, 
awaited them, and they were soon seated and pro- 
ceeding on their way. As they neared the market- 
place, and the merchant's son caught a glimpse of the 
crowd assembled — some uninformed of what had oc- 
curred to witness the sale of the helpless strangers, 
some to report and expatiate upon the generous deed 
of their townsman — he instantly gave the reins to his 
horses, and turned his head in an opposite direction. 
There was at first a movement in the crowd, and face 
after face turned toward the street. There came a 
low murmur, swelling gradually higher and higher, 
till at last it burst into a mighty and universal shout, 
u Long live the noble Leisleb !" M Leisler forever !" 
" Leisler forever P 



KITTY COLEMAN. 

An arrant piece of mischief w£s4E&t Kitty Coleman, 
with her winsome ways an&wicjfed little heart! 
Those large, bewildering eyes rEow they poured out 
their strange eloquence, looking as innocent all the 
while as though they had peeped from their amber- 
fringed curtains quite by mistake, or only to join in a 
quadrille with the sunlight ! And then those warm, 
ripe lips ! the veritable 

•rosy bed, 
That a bee would choose to dream in*" 

That is, a well-bred bee, which cared to pillow his 
head on pearls white as snow, on the heaven-side of 
our earthly atmosphere, and sip the honey of Hybla 
from the balmy air fanning his slumbers. And so wild 
and unmanageable was she ! Oh ! it was shocking 
to proper people ! Why, she actually laughed aloud — 
Kitty Coleman did ! I say Kitty, because in her hours 
of frolicking, she was very like a juvenile puss, par- 
ticularly given to fun-loving : and, moreover, because 
everybody called her Kitty, but aunt Martha. She 
was a well-bred woman, who -disapproved of loud 
laughing, romping, and nicknaming, as she did of other 
crimes; so, she always said, Miss Catharine. She 
thought, too, that Miss Catharine's hair-*those Jong, 
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golden locks, like rays of floating sunshine wandering 
about her shoulders, should be gathered up into a 
comb ; and once the little lady was so obliging as to 
make a trial of the scheme \ but, at the first bound 
she made after Rover, the burnished cloud broke from 
its ignoble bondage, and the little silver comb nestled 
down in the long grass forever more. Kitty was a 
sad romp. It is a hard thing to say of one we all loved 
so well, but aunt Martha said it, and shook her head, 
and sighed the while ; and the squire, aunt Martha's 
brother, said it, and spread open his arms for his pet 
to spring into ; and careful old ladies said it, and said, 
too, what a pity it is that young ladies now-a-days 
should have no more regard for propriety ! and even 
Enoch Short, the great phrenologist, buried his bony 
fingers in those dainty locks, that none but a phrenol- 
ogist had a right to touch ; and, waiting only for the long, 
silvery laugh, that interrupted his scientific research- 
es, to subside, declared that her organ of mirthfulness 
was very strikingly developed. It was then a matter 
past controversy ; and, of course, Kitty was expected 
to do what nobody else could do, and say what nobody 
else had a right to say ; and the sin of all was charge- 
able to a strange idiosyncrasy, a peculiar conformation 
of the mind, or rather brain, over which she had no 
controul; and so Kitty was forgiven, forgiven by all 

but we had a story to tell. 

I have heard that Cupid is blind, but of that I believe 
not a word. Indeed, I have a confirmation strong, 
that the malicious little knave has a sort of clairvoy- 
ance, and can see a heart where few would expect one 
to exist ; for, did he not perch himself, now in the eye, 
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and now on the lip of Kitty Coleman, and, with a mar* 
vellously steady aim, (imitating a personage a trifle 
more dreaded,) 

" cut down all, 
Both great and small ?" 

Blind ! no, no ! If the laughing rogue did fail in a 
single instance, it was not that he aimed falsely, or 
had emptied his quiver before. Harry Raymond must 
have had a tough heart, and so the arrow rebounded i 
Oh ! a very stupid fellow, was that Harry Raymond, 
and Kitty hesitated not to say it ; for, after walking 
and riding with her all through the leafy month of 
June, what right had he to grow dignified all of a suck 
den, and look upon her, when he did at all, as though 
she had been a naughty child that deserved tying up? 
To be sure, Harry Raymond was a scholar, and in love, 
as everybody said, with his books ; but pray, what 
book is there of them all, that could begin to compare 
with Kitty Coleman ? 

There used to be delightful little gatherings in our 
village, and Kitty must of course be there ; and Harry, 
stupid as he was, always went too. People were of 
course glad to see him, for the honour was something* 
if the company had otherwise been ever so undesi- 
rable. But Kitty hesitated not to show her dislike. 
She declared he did not know how to be civil ; and 
then she sighed, (doubtlessly, of the ttoorishness of 
scholars in general, and this one in particular,) then 
she laughed, so long and musically, that the lawyer, 
the schoolmaster, the four clerks, the merchant, and 
Lithper Lithpet, the dandy, all joined i" t ^ e cfronis • 
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though, for the life of them, they could not have told 
what the lady laughed at. Harry Raymond only 
looked towards the group, muttered something in a 
very ill-natured tone about butterflies, a^id then turned 
his back upon them, and gazed out of the window, 
though it was very certain he could see nothing in the 
pitchy darkness. It was very strange that Kitty Cole- 
man should have disregarded entirely the opinion of 
such a distinguished gentleman as Harry Raymond ; 
for he had travelled, and he sported an elegant ward- 
robe, and owned a gay equipage, a fine house arid 
grounds, " and everything that was handsome." But 
she only laughed the louder when she saw that he 
was displeased. Indeed, his serious face seemed to 
infuse the concentrated, double distilled spirit of mirth- 
fulness into her ; and a more frolicksome creature 
never existed than Kitty was — until he was gone. 
Then, all of a sudden, she grew fatigued, and must go 
home immediately. 

It was as much on Harry Raymond's account as her 
own, that aunt Martha was distressed at the hoyden- 
ish manners of her romping niece, and found it her 
duty to expostulate every day. But Kitty insisted that 
her manners were not hoydenish, and if her heart 
overflowed, it was not her fault. She could not shut 
up all her glad feelings within her ; they would leap 
back at the call of their kindred gushing from other 
bosoms, and to all the beautiful things of creation, as 
joyous in their mute eloquence as she was. Besides, 
the wicked little Kitty Coleman was very angry that 
aunt Martha should attempt to govern her conduct by 
the likings of Harry Raymond ; and, to show that site 
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did not care an apple-blossom for him, nor his opin- 
ions either, she was more unreasonably gay in his 
presence than anywhere else. But, whatever Harry 
Raymond might think, he did not slander the little 
lady. Indeed, he never was heard to speak of her but 
once, and then he said she had no soul. A pretty 
judge of soul, he, to be sure ! a man that never laugh- 
ed ! How can people who go through the world, cold 
and still, like the clods they tread upon, pretend to 
know anything about soul ? 

But, notwithstanding the enmity of the young people, 
Harry Raymond used to go to squire Coleman's, and 
talk all the evening with the squire and aunt Martha, 
while his big black eyes turned slowly in the direction 
Kitty moved, like the bewitching sylphide that she 
was ; but Kitty did not look at him, not she ! What 
right had a stranger, and her father's guest too, to act 
out his reproof in such a manner. 

When Harry went away, he would bow easily and 
gracefully to the old people, but to the young lady he 
found it difficult to bend. Conduct like this provoked 
Kitty Coleman beyond endurance ; and, one evening 
after the squire and spinster had left her alone, she 
sat down, and in very spite, sobbed away as though 
her little heart would break. Now it happened that 
the squire had lent his visiter a book that evening, 
which, strange enough for such a scholar, he had for- 
gotten to take with him ; but luckily Harry remembered 
it before it was too late, and turned upon his heel. 
The door was open, and so he stepped at once into the 
parlour. Poor Kitty sprang to her feet at the intrusion, 
and crushed with her fingers two tears that were just 
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ready to launch themselves on the roundest and rosiest 
cheek in the world; but she might have done better 
than blind herself, for, by some means, her foot came 
in unintentional contact with aunt Martha's fauteuil, 
and her forehead, in consequence, found itself resting 
very unceremoniously on the neck of Rover. It is 
very awkward to be surprised in the luxurious abandon 
of tears at any time ; and it is a trifle more awkward 
still, to stumble when you wish to be particularly dig- 
nified, and then be raised by the last person in the 
world from whom you wonld receive a favour. Kitty 
felt the awkwardness of her position too much to 
speak, and of course Harry could not release her until 
he knew whether she was hurt. It was certain she 
was not faint, for the crimson blood dyed even the tips 
of her fingers, and Harry's face immediately took the 
same hue, probably from sympathy. Kitty looked 
down until a golden arc of fringe rested lovingly on 
its glowing neighbour ; and Harry, too, looked down 
on Kitty Coleman's face. Then came a low, soft whis- 
per — low and soft as the breathing of an infant ; and 
(poor Kitty must have been hurt and needed support) 
an arm stole softly around her waist, and dark locks 
mingled with her sunny ones, and Kitty Colman hid 
her face — not in her hands. 

Harry forgot his book again that night, and never 
thought of it till the squire put it into his hand the next 
morning. Harry visited the squire very early the next 
morning. Very likely he came on business, for they 
had a private interview ; and the good old gentleman 
slapped him on the shoulder, and said, " with all my 
heart ;" and aunt Martha looked as glad as propriety 
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would let her. As for Kitty Coleman, she did not 
show her face, not she ; for she knew they were talk- 
ing about her — such a meddler was Harry Raymond ! 
But, as the arrant mischief-maker bounded from the 
door, there was great rustling among the rose-bushes, 
insomuch that a shower of bright blossoms descended 
from them, and reddened the dewy turf; and Harry 
turned a face brimming over with joyfulness to the 
fragrant thicket, and went to search out the cause of 
the disturbance. 

Now it happened that Kitty Coleman had hidden in 
this very thicket, and she was, of course, found out ; 
and — I do not think that poor Kitty ever quite recov- 
ered from the effects of her fall, for the arm of Harry 
Raymond seemed very necessary to her forever after. 



LUCY DUTTON. 

It was an October morning, warm and sunny, but 
with even its sunshine, subdued into a mournful soft- 
ness, and its gorgeous drapery, chastened by a touch 
of the dreamy atmosphere into a sympathy with sor- 
row. And there was a sorrowing one who needed 
sympathy on that still, holy morning — the sympathy 
of the great Heart which beats in Nature's bosom— 
for she could hope no other. Poor Lucy Dutton ! 

There was a funeral that morning — a stranger would 
have judged by the gathering that the great man of 
the village was dead, and all that crowd had come out 
to do his ashes honour — but it was not so. Yet the 
little, old-fashioned church was filled to overflowing. 
Some there were that turned their eyes devoutly to 
the holy man that occupied the sacred desk, receiving 
from his lips the words of life ; some looked upon the 
little coffin that stood, covered with its black pall, upon 
a table directly below him, and perhaps thought of 
their Vwn mortality, or that of their bright little ones; 
whil *many, very many, gazed with cold curiosity at 
the solitary mourner occupying the front pew. This 
was a young creature, in the very spring-time of life, 
a frail, erring being, whose only hope was in Him who 
said, "Neither do I condemn thee — go, and sin no 
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more." There was a weight of shame upon her head, 
and wo upon her heart, th&t, together, made the be- 
reaved young mother cower almost to the earth before 
the prying eyes that came to look upon her in her dis- 
tressing humiliation. Oh ! it was a pitiful sight ! that 
crushed, helpless creature's agony. 

But the year before, and this same lone mourner 
was considered a sweet, beautiful child, whom every- 
body was bound to protect and love ; because, but that 
she was the pet lamb of a doting old woman, she was 
without friend and protector. Lucy Dutton was the 
last blossom on a tree which had boasted many fair 
ones. When the grave opened to one after another 
of that doomed family, till none but this bright, beau- 
tiful bud was left, she became the all in all, and with 
the doting affection of age was she cherished. When 
poverty came to Granny Dutton's threshold, she drew 
her one priceless jewel to her heart, and laughed at 
poverty. When sorrows of every kind compassed her 
about, and the sun went down in her heaven of hope, 
another rose in a holier heaven of love ; and Lucy 
Dutton was this fountain of love-born light. The old 
lady and her pretty darling occupied a small, neat cot- 
tage, at the foot of the hill, with a garden attached to 
it, in which the child flitted all day long, like a glad 
spirit among the flowers. And, next to her -child-idol, 
the simple-hearted old lady loved those flowers,* with 
a love which pure natures ever bear to the beautiful. 
It was by these, and the fruit produced by the little 
garden, that the twain lived. Many a fine carriage 
drew up before the door of the humble cottage, and 
bright ladies and dashing gentlemen sauntered beneath 
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the shade, while th#rosy fingers of Lucy adjusted bo- 
quets for them, her bright lips wreathed with smiles, 
and her sunny eye turning to her grandmother at the 
placing of every stem, as though for approbation of 
her taste. Not a child in all the neighbourhood was 
so happy as Lucy. Not a child in all the neighbour- 
hood was so beautiful, so gentle, and so good. And 
nobody ever thought of her as anything but a child. 
Though she grew to the height of her tallest geranium, 
and her form assumed womanly proportions, nobody, 
not even the rustic beaux around her, thought of her 
as anything but a child. Lucy was so artless, and 
loved her dear old grandmother so truly, that the two 
were somehow connected in people's minds, and it 
seemed as impossible that the girl should grow older, 
as that the old lady should grow younger. 

Lucy was just booked for fifteen, with the seal of 
innocence upon her heart, and a rose-leaf on her cheek, 
when " the Herman property," a fine summer residence 
that had been for years unoccupied, was purchased by 
a widow lady^ from the metropolis. She came down 
early in the spring, accompanied by her only son, to 
visit her new possessions, and finding the spot exceed- 
ingly pleasant, she determined to remain there. And 
so Lucy met the young metropolitan ; and Lucy was 
beautiful, and trusting, and thoughtless ; and he was 
gay, selfish, and profligate. Needs the story to be told ? 

When the Howards went away, Lucy awoke from 
her dream. She looked about her, 'and upon herself, 
with the veil taken from her eyes ; and then she turned 
from all she had ever loved — for, in the breaking up 
of those dreams, was broken poor Lucy's heart, 
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Nay, censor, Lucy was a chilcf— consider how very 
young, how very untaught— oh ! her innocence was no 
match for the sophistry of a gay city youth I And 
young Howard stole her unthinking heart the first day 
he looked in to purchase a bouquet. Poor, poor Lucy 1 

Before the autumn leaves fell, Granny Buttons 
bright pet knelt in her little chamber, and upon her 
mother's grave, and down by the river-side, where she 
had last met Justin Howard, and prayed for death. 
Sweet, joyous Lucy Dutton, asking to lay her bright 
head in the grave ! Spring came, and shame was 
stamped upon the cottage at the foot of the hill. Lucy 
bowed her head upon her bosom, and refused to look 
upon anything but her baby ; and the old lady shrunk, 
like a shriveled leaf, before this last and greatest of 
her troubles. The neighbourhood had its usual gossip. 
There were taunts, and sneers, and coarse jests, and 
remarks, severely true, but only a little, a veiy little, 
pity. Lucy bore all this well, for she knew that it 
was deserved ; but she had worse than this to bear. 
Every day she knelt by the bed of the one being who 
had doted upon her from infancy, and begged her 
blessing, but in vain. 

" Oh ! that I had laid you in the coffin, with your 
dead mother, when all around me said that the breath 
had passed from you !" was the unvarying reply ; "then 
my gray hairs might have gone down to the grave 
without dishonour from the child that I took from the 
gate of death, and bore for years upon my bosom. 
Would you had died, Lucy !" 

And Lucy would turn away her head, and, in the 
bitterness of her heart, echo^ " Ay ! would that I had 
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died !" Then she would take her baby in her arms, 
and, while the scalding tears bathed its unconscious 
face, pray God to forgive the wicked wish, and pre- 
serve her life for the sake of this sinless heir to shame. 
And sometimes Lucy would smile — not that calm, holy 
smile which usually lingers about an infant's cradle, 
but a faint, sicklied play of the love-light within, as 
though the mother's fond heart was ashamed of its 
own throbbings. But, before the autumn passed, Lucy 
Dutton was fearfully stricken. » Death came ! She 
laid her last comfort from her bosom into the coffin, 
and they were now bearing it to the grave : she, the 
only mourner. It mattered but little that the grand- 
mother's forgiveness and blessing came now;* Lucy 
scarce knew the difference between these words and 
those last spoken ; and most earnestly did she answer, 
"Would, would that I had died J" Poor, poor Lucy ! 

She sat all through the sermon, and the singing, and 
the prayer, with her head bowed upon the side of the 
pew ; and when at last they bore the coffin to the door, 
and the congregation began to move fotward, she did 
not raise it until the kind clergyman came and led her 
out to take a last look at her dead boy. Then she laid 
her thin, pale face against his within the coffin, and 
sobbed aloud. And now some began to pity the 
stricken girl, and whisper to their neighbours that she 
was more sinned against than sinning. Still none 
came forward to whisper the little word which might 
have brought healing, but the holy man whose duty it 
was. He took her almost forcibly from the infimt 
clay, and strove to calm her, while careless eyes came 
to look upon that dearer to her than her own heart's 
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blood. Finally, curiosity was satisfied; they closed 
the coffin, screwed down the lid, spread the black 
cloth over it, and the procession began to form. Min- 
ister Green left the side of the mourner, and took his 
station in advance, accompanied by some half-dozen 
others ; then four men followed, bearing the light coffin 
in their hands, and all eyes were turned upon the 
mourner. She did not move. 

" Pass on, madam," said Squire Field, who always 
acted the part of marshal on such occasions; and, 
though little given to the weakness of feeling, he now 
softened his voice as much as it would bear softening. 
" This way — right behind the — the — pass on P 

Lucy hesitated a moment, and many a generous one 
longed to step forward and give her an arm, but sel- 
fish prudence forbade. One bright girl, who had been 
Lucy's playmate from 4he cradle, but had not seen her 
face for many months, drew impulsively towards her ; 
but she met a reproving eye from the crowd* and only 
whispering, " I do pity you, Lucy P she shrunk back, 
and sobbed almost as loud as her erring friend. Lucy 
started at the words, and gazing wildly round her, 
tottered on after the coffin; 

Loud, and slow, and fearfully solemn, stroke after 
stroke, the old church-bell doled forth its tale ; ahd 
slowly and solemnly the crowd moved on with a meas- 
ured tread, though there was many a careless eye and 
many a smiling lip, turning to other eyes and other 
lips, with something like a jest between them. Oil 
moved the crowd after the mourner ; while she, with 
irregular, laboured step, her arms crossed on her bosom, 
and her head bent to the same resting-place, just kept 
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pace with the body of her dead boy. Winding through 
the opened gate into the churoh-yard, they went trail- 
ing slowly through the long, dead grass, while some 
of the children crept slily from the procession, to pick 
up the tufts of scarlet and yellow leaves, which made 
this place of graves strangely gay ; and several young 
people wandered off, arm in arm, pausing as they went 
to read the rude inscriptions lettered on the stones. 
On went the procession, away to the farthermost cor- 
ner, where slept the stranger and the vagabond. Here 
a little grave had been dug, and the coffin was now 
set down beside it, while the long procession circled 
slowly round. Several went up and looked into the 
dark, damp cradle of the dead child ; one observed to 
his neighbour that it was very shallow ; and another 
said that Tom Jones always slighted his work when 
there was nobody to see to it ; anyhow, it was not 
much matter, the child would stay buried ; and an^ 
other let drop a jest, a hard, but not very witty one, 
though it was followed by a smothered laugh. AB 
this passed quietly ; nothing was spoken above a low 
murmur ; but Lucy heard it all ; and, as she heard and 
remembered, what a repulsive thing seemed to her the 
human heart ! Poor Lucy Dutton ! 

Minister Green stood at the head of the grave and 
said a prayer, while Lucy leaned against a sickly look- 
ing tree, alone, and pressed her cold hands against her 
temples, and wondered if she should ever pray again — 
if God would hear her if she should. Then they laid 
the little coffin upon ropes, and gently lowered it. The 
grave was too short, or the men were careless, for 
there was a harsh grating against the hard earth, 
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which made Lucy start and extend her arms, but she 
instantly recollected herself, and, clasping her hands 
tightly over her mouth, lest her agony should make 
itself heard, she tried to stand calmly. Then a hand- 
ful of straw was thrown upon the coffin, and imme- 
diately a shovelful of earth followed. Oh ! that first 
sinking of the cold clod upon the bosom we have 
loved ! What a fearful, shivering sensation, does it 
send to the heart and along the veins ! And then the 
benumbing faintness which follows, as though our own 
breath were struggling up through that damp covering 
of earth ! Lucy gasped and staggered, and then she 
twined her arm about the body of the little tree, and 
laid her cheek against its rough bark, and strove hard 
to keep herself from falling. 

Some thought the men were very long in filling up 
the grave, but Lucy thought nothing about it. She 
did not, after that first shovelful, hear the earth as it 
fell ; and when, after all was done and the sods of 
withered grass had been laid on, Minister Green came 
to tell her, she did not hear his voice. When she did, 
she pushed back the hair from her hollowed temples, 
looked vacantly into his face, and shook her head. 
Others came up to her — a good-natured man who had 
been kind to her grandmother ; then the deacon's wife, 
followed by two or three other women ; but Lucy only 
smiled and shook her head. Glances full of troubled 
mystery passed from one to another ; there was an 
alarmed look on many faces, which those more dis- 
tant seemed to comprehend; and still others came 
to speak to Lucy. It was useless — she could find no 
meaning in their words — the star of intellect had 
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gone out— the temple was darkened Poor, poor Lucy 
Button! 

They bore her hpme — for she was passive and help- 
less — home to the sick old grandmother, who laid her 
withered hand on those bright locks, and kissed the 
cold cheek, and took her to her bosom, as though she 
had been an infant, And Lucy smiled, and talked of 
playing by the brook, and chasing the runaway bees, 
and of toys for her baby-house, and wondered why 
they were all weeping, particularly dear grandmamma, 
who ought to be happy. But this lasted only a few 
days, and then another grave was made, and yet an«» 
other, in the poor's corner ; and the grandmother and 
her shattered idol slept together. The grave is a 
blessed couch and pillow to the wretched, Rest thee 
there, poor Lucy ! 



LETTER TO COUSIN 'BEL'. 

My belLe-cousin — There are people in the world 
who mark the sun's cycles on a stick, counting them- 
selves graveward, as aunt Margery counted my pups 
of milk in days of yore by the chalk-marks above the 
shelf. You give grand birth-day parties, and ha.ve 
troops of friends rejoicing that a new leaf is turned 
over in your destiny — as though the new leaf were 
always sure to be brighter than the old, -Bel'. In im- 
itation of you and the savages, I too would fain tie a 
knot in my thread of life, lest it should slip through 
my fingers unheeded. So here is a notch in#my stick— 
a little ink-mark to show that I have closed a para- 
graph, and, with almost the trembling uncertainty of 
a year ago, am about commencing another. 

A year ago ! Do you recollect it, 'Bel' ? Do you 
remember how you urged my foot into this new path, 
and steadied it there, and pointed out the future, be* 
fore I knew how ready the stars are to Mrelwnae the 
faintest glimmer that seems to have any of their own 
fire about it ? Do you remember how you cheered 
and prophesied — and what a bright, long, unbroken 
path of light your finger traced for me ; till, with the 
feelings of a newly-fledged bird, I lifted my wings qiu} 
flew — not heavenward, true, but so near the earth as 
never to lose the sniell of violets pn it, There is less 
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danger in flying near the sod, 'Bella, for a fall would 
only treat me to a bath of dew and perfume — my own 
tears and your pity — whereas, if I only attempt to play 
sky-lark, some marksman might mistake me for his 
target. 

The children have made a crown for me to-day — 
wet violets with most graceful tassels of the soft- 
breathed tiarella — frail things enough to have an inner 
weight of meaning, which makes them lie more hea- 
vily against my brow than I care to have things press 
upon it just at this moment. I remonstrated at first, 
but children have a Cassandra-like vision, and can 
discover truth, invisible to eyes dimmed by worldly 
wisdom, and so I have let them have their own way, 
and donned the emblematic wreath uncomplainingly. 

To the world, I am just one year old to-day. To 
you— do you ever think, 'BeP, whether I am ten, or 
four times ten ? " The heart has its changing seasons," 
somebody has said ; but it was, I am sure, a rhyme- 
ster, not a poet. Poets sing truth, and there is no truth 
in that. True, there are autumn hearts, and winter 
hearts, and fresh, bright, gladsome spring hearts, al- 
ways swelling with young buds, and dancing to bird- 
music ; the first Wof e the yellow leaves for their swad- 
dling-clothes — the last will claim the fresh living green 
for a pall, and go to the grave with a circlet of dew- 
drops about them. My season is that of the roses — 
glad, warm, glorious — the season of soft indolent airs, 
and heavy perfumes ; and do you think my roses can 
fade ? Ah, 'Bel' ! cheek-roses are very pretty things, 
but a single day may take them from us — heart-roses 
wither never. 



JHJ8 Letter to cousin 'bel*. 

So many lines, 'Bel', have I wasted on an incontro* 
vertible fact, that though you and 1 

« ■ ..should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree, 
In the spring," 

being spring leaves, and not autumn ones, we would 
yet nod and whisper to the breezes, and flatmt in the 
fhce of the sky with all the impudence of the days that 
have been. Talk of hearts changing ! Why, what in 
the wide world is there to induce change T Tears 
only freshen them, and trials bring out clusters of fra- 
grant, beautiful buds, that otherwise would have wait- 
ed the sun and dews of heaven. But I must put the 
finis to that chapter. 

The truth is, brightest cdsina mia, I write with one 
side of my heart so far from the other, that how the 
meeting point is managed, is as great a mystery as 
the difference in velocity between the outer and inner 
rim of a wheel used to be, in the days when my eyes 
heeded to be re-set, after listening to the wondrous 
wonders in physics. I have somehow incurred the 
doom of Pontheus, on this bright morning of my lite- 
rary birth-day — the mystifier of a double sight. Now, 
you are my Thebes, as ever ; now, the glorious city 
lies away in the far-off future, and I feast my eyes on 
the glitter of its spires and minarets, and snuff the 
perfumes of its waving censers. The flutter of a rose- 
leaf sends me hither, and yon, toy heart, one side erf it* 
at least, bounding forward, then turning back lovingly, 
and so I keep up the race between the present and the 
future — you and the winsome damsel, men have named 
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Hope. It vexes me — this propensity to be constantly 
looking into the future, when the present has a heart- 
full for us ; but I console myself with the knowledge 
that I am in the majority* Everybody hopes, and 
hopes, and wishes for next week, and next month, and 
next year — all shaking the sands out recklessly from 
the scantily filled glass, and wishing that the orifice 
were larger, that they might grasp a handful at once, 
until the last is ready to drop. But they make no 
haste to part with that last one, 'Bel' ! They would beat 
the one grain into a thousand particles, and haVe them 
doled out, a groan tacked to each, to retard its falling* 
Poor, foolish humans ! 

But I claim no monopoly of wisdom — I, too, have a 
meteor in the distance. So adieu, ma belle-cousine, 
while I rest my forehead here, whefe June has spread 
out a gorgeous pillow of roses, and dream. If my 
dreams ever become real, I shall enjoy them twice- 
live two lives — if not, I shall lose only the least at* 
tractive half. So I to my dreaming, and you, dear 
'BeF, to whatever makes you happiest. Au revoir. 

Fanny Forester. 



THE BANK NOTE. 

" A fink barege, with tucks — or a flounce— no ! I 
like tucks better — let me think — how many? Half a 
dozen little ones look fixed up— one deep one, doubling 
the whole skirt, is very suitable for mamma, but it 
would be rather too heavy, too dignified for me — then 
two of moderate size — oh! they are so common! 
Never mind! Madam Dufraneau shall decide that 
matter. But I will have the dress, at any rate, and it 
shall be pink— just the palest and most delicate in the 
world — but pink, it shall be, because of my dark eyes 
and hair, and fair complexion." 

So soliloquised pretty Rosa Warner, a good-natured, 
thoughtless miss, of some thirteen summers, whose 
only troublous reflection was occasioned by the dis- 
tance of bright sixteen, when her mother had promised 
she should be allowed to abolish short dresses, and 
gather up her jetty curls into a comb. And this would, 
indeed, be quite an era in the life of the little lady, for 
she had no small pretensions to beauty; and was, 
moreover, the only child of a very wealthy father and 
a very fashionable mother. Oh ! what visions she' had 
of belle-dom to come ! 

" Yes, I will have the pink bar6ge," repeated Miss 
Rosa ; and taking another peep at the mirror, to seo 
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that her dress would fully bear the scrutiny of her 
mother's critical eye, she tripped gaily down stairs, 
reached the landing with a light bound, and then, 
smoothing her features and her hair, at the same time, 
placed her hand very demurely on the knob of the 
breakfast-room door. Her mother was there before 
her, and Rosa heard her say, as she entered — " I have 
no occasion for employing a stranger." 

These words were addressed to a pale, thin girl, who 
stood just inside the door, with head bent down, and 
the fingers of her ungloved hand trembling on the 
back of a chair before her. 

" Perhaps," returned the girl, half hesitatingly, " per- 
haps those you employ need work less than I." 

" I doubt it," returned Mrs. Warner ; " a seamstress 
always needs work, and those whom I have tried, and 
know to be deserving, I esteem it my duty to give the 
preference. There is sewing enough to be done, and 
no one who can use the needle skilfully need long go 
begging for work." 

A sensation as of choking seemed struggling in the 
throat of the girl, and her fingers now clutched con- 
vulsively at the chair. 

" I hope you may succeed in obtaining employment," 
observed Mrs. Warner, consolingly ; 'J but really — n 

" If you would but try me, lady !" sobbed the girl. 
" We are very poor — God knows if we shall starve P 
she murmured, " and my poor, poor mother !" 

Mrs. Warner did not hear the last words, for Rosa, • 
notwithstanding her habitual fear of her mother, had 
glided up to her, and whispered " that Mary Jones could 
not come for a week, at least, and Alice Weaver was 
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really to be married in a fortnight." This information 
induced Mrs. Warner to look again at the girl who 
stood trembling before her. 

" Your name I think you gave as Ellen Vaughn V 

" Yes, maW 

" And you live on S— street ?" 

" We live there now." 

" Can you make dresses ?" 

" Not well— I should not like to try." 

"What can you do?" 

"Almost every kind of needle- work — fancy and 
plain." 

"Embroidery?" asked Mrs. Warner, with an in- 
credulous smile. 

"Yes, maW 

" And can you do nothing with dresses ?" 

" Not nice ones." 

" Could you put together a morning-gown after it 
was fitted?" 

"Oh yes!" 

"And make school-dresses for my daughter?" 

" I have done it for others." 

" For whom have you worked ?" 

" For no one in New York, lady. We left a coun- 
try village, a few weeks ago, thinking we should do 
better here ; but it was all a mistake. There is a 
great deal of work in the city, I dare say, but there are 
so many hands to do it. Oh ! I am very sorry we 
came !" sighed Ellen Yaughn, shaking her head slowly. 

" It's a common mistake," observed Mrs. Warner — 
" people seldom let well alone." 

The girl opened her lips as if to reply, but was 
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checked by a " second thought." Mrs. Warner seemed 
considering the subject a moment, and finally she de- 
cided. "I will employ you to-day, at least. Rosa, 
show Miss Vaughn to the back sitting-room, and give 
her the skirt of your muslin dress — I will see her be- 
fore that is done." 

Rosa obeyed ; and the girl, turning back and hesi- 
tating for a moment, as though there had been some- 
thing more she would have asked if she dared, slowly 
followed. 

Mrs. Warner, as we have before said, was a very 
fashionable lady ; yet she possessed more real feeling, 
more heart and soul, if one could only find the way to 
it, than would serve a whole clique of the ordinary 
stamp of fashionables. But there was one marked 
peculiarity about Mrs. Warner's feeling — it was- not 
only capricious, but it would not be led. She was 
quick and ardent if left to her own impulses, but 
where others felt the most deeply, she manifested a 
strange obtuseness ; and when she had reason to be- 
lieve that people thought she ought to be affected, she 
was cold and calm as a winter moonlight. Yet but 
few persons could have had the hardihood to say that 
Mrs. Warner was whimsical. She was so evidently 
governed, even in her eccentricities, by high moral 
principle ; there was so much that was noble and gen- 
erous in her nature ; and her personal presence was 
so imposing, that, between her pride and her finer 
qualities, she was generally too much feared and loved 
to be considered a proper subject for the dissecting 
knife of gossips. Mrs, Warner owed her entire 
amount of peculiarities to a strong will that had 
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never been checked, and a full consciousness of her 
own powers, both natural and social, slightly modified 
by conventionalism, and rendered fitful by occasional 
visitations of worldly wisdom. A more impulsive 
creature than she was in childhood never existed ; but, 
on mingling with the world, it had been her misfor- 
tune to meet with imposition oftener than gratitude. 
It was thus that she had learned a kind of suspicion, 
which frequently made her unjust ; and it was not un- 
usual for her to say and do things worthy of the most 
iron-hearted. In her family she was kind, but authori- 
tative ; and neither Rosa, nor the two cousins dwelling 
under the roof with her, thought it by any means a 
minor matter to encounter her frown. And, if truth 
must be told, it was no pleasant thought to Mr. War- 
ner that he had incurred his lady's displeasure. To 
be sure she was no virago — she never raised her voice 
high, nor did she ever murmur or chide him. These 
are the resorts of weakness. But there was something 
in the fiery flash of that big black eye — in the curl of 
the short upper lip— in the deliberate straightening up 
of the fine Grecian figure — and the biting sarcasm of 
the single sentence, (she never deigned to utter more,) 
dropping with such bitterness from lips that could 
smile most sweetly, which any man would gladly 
avoid. 

Rosa Warner accompanied the seamstress to the 
room designated, without speaking a word ; for her 
gayety felt itself rebuked in the presence of sorrow, 
and the easy, merry-hearted child grew timid and 
thoughtful. She took with a very gentle hand , the 
girl's bonnet, and selected the easiest chair, ^ind brought 
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-an ottoman for her feet ; and then she adjusted the 
shutters with unusual care, and looked about to see 
that the room was pleasant as well as comfortable, 
before she brought the work as directed by her mother. 

" You will find the sewing very light, Miss Vaughn/* 
she said, kindly, on presenting it, " and you need make 
no haste ; it will be a good many days before I need 
the dress." And, without waiting a reply, she slipped 
out of the room, and made her way down to the break- 
fast table. 

"Poor girl!" thought Rosa Warner, as she went, 
" she must be very unhappy. Her eyes look as though 
she had cried a week — I never could bear tears — they 
make a simpleton of me. Dear ! dear ! how I should 
hate to be a sewing girl — particularly for mamma— 
her eyes would scare me into doing everything wrong. 
What fine eyes mamma has, though ! I hope mine will 
be like them— they are almost as dark now, but they 
cannot flash so. I think mamma would make a better 
queen than Victoria. Cousin Will called her a com- 
plete Zenobia. That I should let Will know what a 
fool I am ! I declare, there is no use at all in study- 
ing history at school — one never knows anything 
about it 

Rosa had proceeded so far in her soliloquy, when 
the thought of the pink barege entered her giddy little 
head, and immediately every other thought left it 
She even forgot to say good morning to her father and 
cousins — a neglect of proper etiquette for which she 
was duly reproved. 

Mrs. Warner was not in a very good humor this 
morning ; a state of feeling to which the information 
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that had induced her to engage the seamstress con- 
tributed not a little ; for it annoyed her exceedingly 
to find that Mary Jones and Alice Weaver, had pre- 
sumed to exhibit so much independence. What right 
had Mary Jones to engage work of other people, until 
quite sure that Mrs. Warner did not want her, when 
she owed the ability to obtain work at all, to the lady's 
influence ? And what right had Alice Weaver to be 
married, just as she had learned to support herself 
handsomely ? She would, without doubt, tie herself 
to some miserable fellow who could not take care of 
himself, and then would come the old story of a suffer- 
ing family. It was vexatious that people whom Mrs. 
Warner had obliged, would not submit themselves en- 
tirely to her guidance— consent to become automata 
in her hands, and find their happiness in the pursuits 
which she decided ought to make them happy. It was 
this perverseness, which would now and then exhibit 
itself, in spite of the general empire enjoyed by Mrs. 
Warner, that had this morning vexed and annoyed her; 
and a great share of this vexation was likely to fall 
on the head of the new seamstress, for the reason that 
the old ones had, in the lady's view of the subject, ex- 
hibited a strange lack of gratitude. In short, Mrs. 
Warner had donned a new fit of worldly wisdom, and 
poor Ellen Vaughn, would, probably, suffer from it. 

Full of the pink barege, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Rosa had a long and confidential communication 
with her father. He was not difficult of persuasion ; 
and, though he rallied her a little on her extravagance, 
and played off for the sake of listening to her pretty 
arguments, he at last put the money into her hand, 
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and referred her to her mother. This was much the 
most delicate part of the negociation; for, though 
Rosa was seldom denied a gratification of this char- 
acter, and felt now pretty confident as to the result, 
yet she stood too much in awe of her mother to feel 
much pleasure in asking a favour. Notwithstanding, 
when the favour was granted, she always wondered 
that she ever could have hesitated. Now, however, 
she was as much astonished by a prompt negative, as 
her lady mother was at her vanity and presumption ; 
and she put the money back into her father's hand 
with a sigh, which went to the good man's heart. 
Rosa did not pay much attention to Ellen Vaughn that 
day, for she was sure that no trials could equal her 
own ; and she was quite disgusted that any one who 
had not missed the chance of having a pink barege 
frock, should presume to be miserable. As evening 
drew near, however, a morning twilight began grad- 
ually to soften down the shadows on the face of Miss 
Rosa, and she did at last emerge from the clouds suffi- 
ciently to bestow one thought on poor Ellen Vaughn* 
It was as she stood by the door, bonnet in hand, fingers 
fidgeting with the latch, and the toe of her well worn 
shoe digging into the carpet. 

" You may come again in the morning, if you wish," 
said Mrs. Warner, " as early as eight, recollect, and if 
you do as well as you have to-day — " 

The lady checked herself before the promise of pa- 
tronage was made ; for, visions of the ungrateful Mary 
Jones and Alice Weaver passed before her mind's eye, 
and recalled, in a trice, all her worldly wisdom. 

" Please, madam," stammered Ellen Vaughn, after 
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waiting a little for the conclusion of the sentence ; 
and then she rattled the door-latch, and dug her toe 
into the carpet more industriously than ever. 

At another time Mrs. Warner would have encour- 
aged the poor girl to speak on, but now she was in 
one of her unreasonably severe moods ; so she only 
fixed her black eye (intensely and huraingly black) on 
in silence. Ellen quailed under it ; and, as she did so, 
the short upper lip began to curl ; for Mrs. Warner is 
not the first individual who has mistaken confusion of 
manner, arising from timidity or trouble, for the ev- 
idence of conscious guiltiness. The poor girl seemed 
ready to sink to the floor, from excess of agitation ; 
but at last, making a desperate effort, she faltered out, 
" if you would only let me take the work home, lady !" 

u Take it home V* 

u My mother is sick, and — " 

" Very sick ?" 

" I hope not dangerously — indeed I do not know — * 

" You have no physician, then V 9 

" No, lady, the poor cannot always — * 

"The poor will receive the kindness they merit; 
this is not a country where the poor will be allowed 
to suffer, unless they bring suffering on themselves." 

" Ah ! lady"— began Ellen Vaughn, but Mrs. War- 
ner's eye rested on her with such a look of oold in- 
quiry, that she could not finish. 

u Have you sisters, Miss Vaughn V 9 

u Two little girls — the eldest only seven." 

"Are you afraid to leave your mother with them?" 

" N — n— o ! it is not so pleasant for her — n 

u But it is better for her, and for you too. Here you 
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have a pleasant room, and nothing to disturb you; but 
if you were there, you would have your attention con- 
stantly distracted." 

" Oh ! I would do as much ! I am sure I could have — " 

" Nobody can do two things at a time, and do them 
both well 5 and I should not dare trust my work with 
you under such circumstances,? and Mrs. Warner 
turned away, as though she considered the matter de- 
cided. Ellen Vaughn waited for a moment, as if un- 
willing to let the subject drop, and Rosa longed to in- 
terfere in her favour ; but neither had the courage to 
speak, and so the girl turned lingeringly from the 
door. 

" I do not like that girl's face," observed Mrs. War- 
ner ; " she has a downcast look, and a sly, hesitating 
manner, that shows she has something to conceal. 
Give me a frank, open countenance — there is always 
hope for such people." 

Rosa wanted to say that a downcast heart, might 
be the occasion of a downcast look ; but she knew 
that her mother considered her physiognomical obser- 
vations (as indeed who does not) infallible ; and she 
obeyed the dictates of prudence. 
i In the morning, Ellen Vaughn again made her ap- 
pearance, but paler and sadder even than on the day 
previous ; and this day Rosa lingered pityingly around 
her, longing to ask the cause of her sadness, but re- 
strained, in part by timidity, in part by delicacy. 

" If she would only tell, perhaps / could do some- 
thing for her," thought the sympathising child ; but to 
ask her to tell, required more courage than good-na- 
tured little Rosa Warner could muster* 
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u That girl will worry my life away," exclaimed M*s. 
Warner, in positive ill-humour, after Ellen Vaughn had 
completed her second day. " Her whining and teaz- 
ing are too much to bear !" 

Rosa and her two cousins dropped book and pencil 
and looked up inquiringly. 

" She insists on having her pay every evening, and 
her stammering and whining are really provoking." 

" Would it be inconvenient to pay her every evening, 
mamma V 9 Rosa ventured to inquire. 

" Inconvenient ! why it would be a positive injury 
to her. She would spend the money, as such people 
always do, as fast as she got it." 

The heart, with the fresh pure dew of its morning 
upon it, is much wiser than any head ; and simple, 
artless Rosa Warner, in the sight of angels, was this 
evening far nearer the " hid treasure" than was her 
shrewd, honoured lady-mother. But Rosa could not 
gather courage to say to her mother, that Ellen Vaughn 
might need the money as fast as she earned it, or fast- 
er ; that her stammering was occasioned by timidity, 
which none better than Mrs. Warner could inspire ; 
and that in reality she had a right to demand her hon- 
est wages when she chose ! No ! no ! Rosa would 
sooner have encountered a fiery dragon than the 
glance of those black eyes, after she had presumed to 
intimate that there was a bare possibility of her moth- 
er's having come to a hasty conclusion. So Rosa was 
silent, but she resolved in secret to win the confidence 
of the poor seamstress the next day. 

There was a haggard look, and a harassed, almost 
wild expression, on the countenance of Ellen Vaughn, 
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when she took her seat in the little sitting-room in the 
morning, which Mrs. Warner herself observed. The 
lady even condescended, notwithstanding her firmly 
fixed opinion of the young girl's un worthiness, to make 
some kind inquiries ; but there is a spirit, even in the 
gentlest natures, which will not be pressed too far, and 
the feelings of resentment swelling in the bosom of 
poor Ellen Vaughn, were more in accordance with 
her partial views of Mrs. Warner's injustice, than with 
her meek, forbearing, uncomplaining disposition. She 
answered her questions in cold monosyllables, and, 
raising her work that her employer might not note the 
misery that would make itself visible in her face, she 
plied her needle with nervous earnestness. As for 
Rosa, she stood aghast at such a display of ill-nature 
in one who had so warmly enlisted her sympathies ; 
and she revolved the subject in her mind all day, com- 
ing to a conclusion at night, which she had seldom 
doubted — that her mother was always right. But, 
notwithstanding all this, her heart yet pleaded strongly 
in favour of poor Ellen Vaughn. 

Thus passed another day, and Rosa had as yet made 
no advances towards gaining the confidence of the 
seamstress. About the hour, however, when the lat- 
ter usually took her leave, a bright thought somehow 
found its way into the usually unthinking head of the 
little lady. She suddenly remembered that it was the 
most common thing in the world to inquire for the sick, 
and this might lead to a full revelation of all she 
wished to know; and, moreover, it occurred to her 
that if Miss Vaughn should acknowledge herself to be 
really in want, it would require but one of her own 
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irresistible smiles to induce the cook to supply her with 
a basket of good things every evening. Full of these 
thoughts, so rational as scarcely to feel at home in that 
careless little head, Miss Rosa cast aside the worsteds 
that she had been assorting, and tripped away to the 
back sitting-room. Her step was as light as a fairy's ; 
and though she had hummed the fragment of a tune 
at first starting, it ceased as soon as she left the par- 
lour, and she reached the back sitting-room without 
having attracted the attention of its occupant. The 
door was ajar, and Rosa paused, like the unpractised 
little girl that she was, to consider what she should 
say. She did not intend to be a spy upon the seam* 
stress, but it was perfectly natural that she should turn 
her eyes toward the crevice in the door ; and as she 
did so, they fell upon the shadow of a person who 
seemed to be standing by her mother's escritoir. The 
individual herself (for it was the shadow of a woman) 
was invisible ; but Rosa thought at once of the seam* 
stress, and at the same time she recollected seeing her 
mother with a bank note between her fingers while 
writing a letter, an hour previous. She had noted, 
too, even then, a strange look in the face of Ellen 
Vaughn, that showed she also saw it, and had ob- 
served her turn away her head after a single glance, 
and press her palms heavily on her eye-lids, with an 
exhibition of feeling which she could in no wise inter* 
pret. Then Mrs. Warner was called suddenly away, 
and Ellen Vaughn turned her back upon the escritoir, 
and applied herself to her needle as though she had 
no thought disconnected from the unfinished garment 
in her hand. All these recollections came crowding 
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upon the mind of the little girl, with a bewildering 
power. She attempted to move, but her feet seemed 
fastened to the floor ; to turn her head, but her eyes 
would fix themselves on that shadow, Rosa would 
not have believed, an hour before, that anything short 
of imminent danger to herself could frighten her so* 
But now the moving of the shadow sent her heart 
fluttering into her throat, and when Ellen Vaughn 
immediately stepped across her line of vision, and dis- 
appeared on the other side, she could scarcely suppress 
a scream. Should she tell her mother ? But what had 
she to tell ? She had seen only a shadow, and if it 
was Ellen Vaughn's, she might have been looking at 
a book or adjusting her hair at the mirror. There 
were other things in that part of the room besides her 
mother's escritoir. So reasoned Rosa, meanwhile 
drawing back into the shadow of an opened door be- 
yond, though her trembling limbs could scarce support 
her weight, and the beatings of her heart sounded to 
her frightened ear like the heavy strokes of a muffled 
bell. She had scarce gained this concealment, when 
the sitting-room door was pushed open cautiously ; the 
ashen face of the seamstress peered forth, and her per* 
turbed eye wandered up and down the hall with a 
quick, startled glance, as though she was afraid that 
the stairs and tables would find mouths to witness 
against hen One white, shaking hand, clutched the 
bosom of her dress, as though determined to defend 
her terrible secret, and the other was pressed against 
her haggard forehead, while two or three successive 
shivers passed over her whole £rame« She trembled 
and reeled from side to side as she passed along the 
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hall, starting at every sound, and turning with a scared 
look to gaze at each shadow that lay across her way, 
until she reached the door. Then, casting one hasty 
glance around her, she slfpped through the opening 
and closed it with nervous quickness. Rosa noted all 
this ; and, if she had been the guilty one, she could 
not have trembled more, or turned paler. Lightly she 
glided forth from her place of concealment, and hur- 
ried to her mother's escritoir. The half-written letter 
was there, and the pen, with the ink scarcely dried 
upon it, but the bank note had disappeared. What a 
faint, horrible feeling, crept to the heart of Rosa War- 
ner ! Not that she never heard of a theft before, but 
she had never been in the immediate vicinity of one — 
never seen it committed. Should she go to her mother 
now, and have the girl arrested in the public street, 
with that pale face and shaking hand to evidence 
against her ? Immediately rose before her the ago- 
nized look of poor Ellen Vaughn; and then she 
thought of her, dragged away to prison, while per^ 
haps the sick mother and the two little sisters of whom 
she had spoken were starving. True, it was right that 
the crime should be exposed, but she could not do it. 
She should never sleep again, if she allowed her hand 
to unseal the vial so full of misery. An older than 
herself must hold the balance that was to mete out 
justice ; the tear-gem of mercy was a fitter ornament 
for one so young to wear. Rosa did not think these 
thoughts in these words, but the result was strikingly 
like ; and yet, though she fully persuaded herself that 
no one need know what she had seen, her heart was 
heavy with its secret. These considerations had occu- 
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pied scarce a moment^ and tiow another project en- 
tered her head. She would know what Ellen Vaughn 
did with that money, and be governed in her conduct 
toward her entirely by that. Tying on a little straw 
bonnet, enveloping her figure in a sombre shawl, and 
drawing a green veil over her face, she passed hur- 
riedly through the hall and followed the seamstress * 
over the pavement. Ellen had disappeared, but Rosa 
knew the first corner, and she almost ran until she ob- 
tained a glimpse of the rusty black bonnet and faded 
dress. Ellen Vaughn had entirely lost her usual free 
step and air ; there was a stoop in her figure — a crouch- 
ing, hesitating manner of moving, which showed the 
crime had written itself on her conscience, and was 
heaping up the infamy within, which men might soon 
pour upon her head. She crept along stealthily close 
by the railing, and Rosa could see, from the little dis- 
tance she kept, the hand clutching the dress as it had 
done at first ; and she could see, too, that it trembled 
but little less than it had done in the house. At an- 
other time, Rosa Warner would not have ventured on 
those dark, filthy back streets alone, but now, she did 
not once think of the strangeness of her situation, or 
the danger of being unable to find her way back again. 
The twilight was deepening, but she kept her eye on 
the moving figure before her, and her thoughts could 
not be on herself. At length the seamstress reached 
a large old wooden building in a ruinous condition, the 
crazy shutters mostly hanging by one hinge, the win- 
dows stuffed with mouldy clothes, the clapboards loose 
upon the wall, and the whole structure settling to one 
side, and seeming as though a puff of wind might level 
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It. As the girl set her foot upon the broken stairs, a 
boy, some dozen years of age, glided from beneath 
them, and laid his hand upon her arm, whispering, 
" Wait a minute, Nelly !—• Hush ! don't speak loud— 
they will hear us." 

"Who?" inquired the girl, casting a glance of hor- 
ror over her shoulder, as though capable of but a sin- 
gle thought* 

" Mother and the children. Come this Way, Nelly J 
I must tell you. I havn't earned a penny to-day — not 
a single one. Nobody would trust a bundle with such 
a looking boy as I ; and nobody had a valise to carry, 
or a horse to hold— nobody, because We were starving, 
Nelly." 

"John!" 

" It may be that this is murmuring— sinful murrfiur- 
ing, as mother would say, but I cannot help it* The 
little girls have been crying with hunger for the last 
hour, and mother is worse, ten times worse— she will 
die, Nelly, and all for the want of a little money to 
pay a doctor. Oh ! what will become of us?" 

" I— I— have got — — " Ellen Vaughn began ; but 
the words seemed to choke her, and she remained silent. 

" But I hav'nt told you all, Nelly, mother has said 
strange things to-day ; she has not been in her right 
mind, and when 1 was gone, she frightened the little 
girls so they left her alone." 

Poor Ellen clasped her hands and looked upward $ 
but, immediately, an expression of mingled fear and 
shame passed over her countenance, and she covered 
her face with her spread palms, saying, in a low, 
hoarse whisper, " we must do something for her, John." 
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'We can't — we cannot! Oh, Nelly! that money 
should buy health, and life ! How can it be right ?" 

" We will have a doctor for mother/* 

" No ! we can't ! that is what I wanted to tell you. 
I have been everywhere— everywhere that I could find 
a ' Dr.' on the sign-plate, and Nelly, not one of them 
will come — not one of them will stir from his door to 
save our mother's life." 

" They must, for — for — I — have — got — " Ellen gasp- 
ed for breath, and again stopped ; while the brother, 
too much engaged with his own tale to heed her bro- 
ken words, proceeded — " after that, I went into a 
store — there was a dollar — a large silver dollar, lying 
upon the counter right in my way, and nobody saw 
me—" 

" John !" shrieked the poor girl, staggering heavily 
against the wall. 

"No! no ! Nelly— 1 didn't take it ! There were bad 
thoughts came into my mind ; but I remembered you 
and mother — I knew that mother would rather die 
than be saved so ; and I knew that you, Nelly, would 
never use such money ; and I could not tell you a lie. 
No ! no ! I didn't take the money ; but I don't think any 
better thought than that kept me from it. I am sure I 
should have done it, only I knew it would break your 
heart." 

A loud convulsive sob burst from the bosom of the 
poor girl, and her frame shook violently. 

"Don't mind it now, Nelly, don't! The doctors 
made me mad, or I should never have felt so. But 
you needn't be afraid I shall be tempted again — oh 
no ! not even for the sake of mother and the little girls," 
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"Oh! how willingly would Ellen Vaughn have 
made her mother's shroud with her own hands, and 
lain down to die with those she loved, so that it could 
have been done in honour and innocence. There is 
no misery like that which eats into the still lingering 
traces of God's image, and degrades us before ourselves. 

" Don't cry, Nelly ! don't !" exclaimed the boy, put- 
ting his arms about her neck, soothingly. " I shall 
have better luck to-morrow, I dare say ; and all will 
come out right in the end. Mother said last night 
that it is all for our good — God is trying us to make 
us better ; and, though I don't think so much about 
such things as I ought, I always feel as though noth* 
ing very bad could happen to us, when she lays her 
hand on my head — just as she used to on the ocean, 
Nelly — and talks of our Heavenly Father's knowing 
all about us, and taking care of us. Don't cry, Nelly, 
I shall be a man in a few years, and then I can sup- 
port us all. You shall not live in a garret then, Nelly." 
And the boy, as he spoke, straightened his arm, and 
set down his foot firmly, as though he longed for the 
strong frame that might wrestle with his wayward 
destiny. 

One shiver passed over the sister, and made her 
teeth chatter momentarily, and then she dropped her 
hands from her face, and turning away her head, she 
drew the note from her bosom, and pushed it into the 
boy's hand. " I ought not to cry, John, for I have that 
which we most need. No doctor will refuse you now, 
and you can get bread for the children too." 

" Five dollars, Nelly !" and the boy's face brightened 
up with joy. 
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" Go as soon as you can, John ! the children are 
crying with hunger, and mother worse — worse ! God 
will forgive me," she murmured. 

" But, Nelly, Mrs. Warner has not given you all this 
for three days' work, has she ?" 

" No matter, now — no matter — don't ask me any- 
thing about it — J might tell a lie !" 

" No, no ! but you don't want to tell the truth. I 
see how it is — Mrs. Warner has given you this for be- 
ing good and faithful, and you don't love to boast of 
your own goodness-^-just like you, Nelly." 

" Go ! go !" gasped the poor girl ; and as the brother 
sprang from her side, and bounded joyfully along the 
pavement, she turned her face to the wall and wept, 
and wrung her hands in utter abandonment. Rosa 
Warner longed to step forward and comfort her, but 
this was neither the time nor place/; and she stood 
back, awe-stricken, until the girl, brushing away her 
tears, and trying to call up a look of xsheerfulness, be- 
gan to mount the stairs. Then the child, for the first 
time reminded of her own situation, drew her veil 
more closely about her face, and, without giving one 
look to the gloomy piles around her, or the star-lighted 
sky above, turned back and fled like a frightened fawn 
homeward. 

Rosa was by no means sure of her way, for she had 
noted nothing when she came but Ellen Vaughn. We 
never know our own resources till necessity moulds 
them into a spade, and puts it into our hands, bidding 
us work. Rosa Warner, the timid, delicate, thought- 
less child, that had scarce ever been allowed to use 
her own judgment, even in the selection of a riband 
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for her hair, lost in the dark of evening, in a spot 
given up to wretchedness, if not to vice ! But Rosa 
was scarce alarmed — her mind was pre-occupied. 
Now and then she paused at a corner, in embarrass- 
ment ; then she would renew her speed, and press on- 
ward, taking care to observe a course which she knew 
led into a more familiar part of the city. By this 
means, she avoided losing herself among obscure turns 
and windings, and, although she was taking a long 
way home, she was soon convinced of the wisdom of 
her plan, by finding herself on well known ground. 
As soon as Rosa Warner reached home, she proceeded to 
the parlour, and was delighted to find her father alone. 

"You recollect that pink barege, papa V 9 she said, 
crossing her hands on his shoulder. 

" Yes, I have cause ; it spoiled my daughter's face 
for a whole day." 

" Because I had set my heart on it, and was so dis- 
appointed. But no matter about it, now — I want to ask 
you something else, papa. Would you give me the 
money that it would cost — would you give me five dol- 
lars, if you knew that I would put it to a good use V 9 

" I could not know, my daughter, that you would 
put it to a good use, without being told what you pro- 
posed doing with it. Misses with short frocks/* he 
added, tapping her chin playfully, " are no good judges 
in these matters." Tears came into the little girl's 
eyes, and they were not unobserved by the father. 
He put his arm about her and drew her to his knee. 

" How now, Rosa ? have you such a very hard father 
that you cannot tell him your little secrets ? Now I 
have so much confidence in your discretion, that I 
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promise you the money before-hand, and you must 
have enough confidence in my desire to gratify yon, to 
tell me all about your little project — it is a nice one, 
I dare say." 

" It may not be, papa — perhaps it is wrong, but — " 

" Then tell me, and I will help you judge." 

Rosa hesitated. She had full confidence in her 
father's generosity and goodness of heart ; but then 
she knew that he was strict in the administration of 
justice, and there was a crime in the way, which she 
could not but look upon with abhorrence. How much 
more, severely then, might her father, npt seeing the 
palliating circumstances as she could see them, judge 
of the matter. 

" Indeed, papa, there is something that I do not feel 
at liberty to tell even to you ; if it concerned myself 
I would — you know I always have done so ; but this — * 

" I am sorry people should burden my little girl with 
their secrets." 

" Nobody has. All I know is partly by accident, 
partly my own — fault. But papa, allow me to tell 
you a little, and do not ask me to speak plainer. Five 
dollars," and Rosa now spoke quick and fervidly, while 
her eye avoided her father's, her cheek flushed, and 
her lip quivered. " Five dollars will save a poor sick 
family from misery, from disgrace. Perhaps they are 
not worthy — I do not know — but they need it — they 
are suffering — will you give it to me, papa ?" 

Closely closed the arms about the excited daughter, 
and the father's voice was not quite clear, as he in- 
quired, " why not go to yimr mother, R<wa?" 
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" I cannot — there are good reasons why I cannot. 
May I have the money, papa ?" 

" These secrets are bad things, my dear, but — I will 
trust you." 

"No! do not trust me!" exclaimed .the child, ve- 
hemently. What I do may be wrong — I am afraid it 
is. Do not trust me — think nothing about it either 
way — forget, dear papa, that you have given me this 
money." 

The father shook his head doubtingly, but at the 
same time he drew forth the note and put it into her 
hand. 

" One more favour, papa ; may this be a secret be- 
tween us two ?" 

" Rosa, I do not approve of these secrets — honest 
people never have them. Your mysteries -do not 
please me at all ; and, I cannot encourage or tolerate 
them — they begin with this, and with this they must 
end." 

" They shall, papa ; but, if you knew all, you would 
not blame me, at least." 

" I do not blame you, my dear ; I do not doubt your 
motives ; but I must not allow you to contract bad 
habits. Manoeuvring to do good is manoeuvring still ; 
and, where so much machinery is necessary, the end 
seldom justifies the means. It takes an old head to 
carry a secret, a#rery old one — mine is less black than 
it was once ; but it is not old enough to be so burdened 
yet. And yours — why these pretty ringlets are a 
strange wig for one knowing in the ways of the world, 
— they should not cover a brain given to plotting and 
conjuring." 
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"Papa, you mistake me, altogether; I have not 
looked for a secret, but it came to me ; and now I do 
what seems to me best. I shall never be deceitful, I 
know I never shall. If every mystery vexes me like 
this, I am sure I shall avoid another." 

" So be it, my child." 

"Thank you, dear papa," and, leaving a kiss on 
both cheeks, Rosa slid from her father's knee, and left 
the apartment. Gaining the hall, she paused a mo- 
ment, for there were voices in the back sitting-room, 
and she caught a word or two that told her the note 
had been missed. 

What was to be done now ? The last moment spent 
with her father had ruined her plan ; and now that 
the discovery had been made, of what use was the 
note she had obtained to replace the lost one ? The 
frank acknowledgment of the existence of a secret, 
that had succeeded so well with her father, would be 
entirely useless here ; for Mrs. Warner would never 
rest until the whole was thoroughly investigated. Rosa 
was about giving up all, and going back to the par- 
lour, when the thought of poor Ellen Vaughn, the con- 
fiding brother, the sick mother, and the hungry little 
girls, came freshly into her mind, and she resolved to 
make one more effort. Reaching the door, she again 
paused ; for she felt her limbs shake, and knew by the 
chill which passed over her frame that she must be 
very pale. She stood for a moment striving for com- 
posure, and then pushed open the door. The moment 
she entered, one of her cousins, glided up to her, and, 
with consternation depicted on her face, whispered, 
" What think you, Rosa, aunt has lost a five dollar note," 
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" She left it in an unsafe place," observed Miss Rosa, 
with well-feigned carelessness, and elevating the note 
above her head. 

" Rosa Warner P exclaimed the lady, sternly, and 
with one of her withering glances, " where learned 
you to practice tricks on your mother ? Go to your 
roomP 

Rosa turned without a word, and, bursting into tears 
before she reached the hall, hurried up the stairs and 
threw herself, sobbing, on her own bed. Her ruse had 
succeeded well, but she had incurred the anger of her 
mother, and her conscience told her that she deserved 
it all, and more. " I am deceitful P she repeated to 
herself more than a dozen times that night, and over 
and over she resolved to confess the whole the very 
next morning. But when morning really came, it 
brought quite a different state of feeling. Mrs. War- 
ner seemed to have forgotten the affair of the last 
evening ; and Rosa, persuaded that she had saved the 
poor girl from ruin, did not regret the means she had 
taken to accomplish it. She felt some flutterings of 
heart when eight o'clock drew near ; and started every 
time the door-bell rang, glancing from the window to 
see if she could get a glimpse of the black bonnet ; 
but eight passed, and nine came and passed, and no 
seamstress appeared. Mrs. Warner grew impatient ; 
for though not pleased with Ellen Vaughn's face, she 
was obliged to own that in the use of the needle she 
combined celerity and skill. Ten came round, and 
still no Ellen Vaughn. 

" She must be ill," suggested Rosa, M may I go and 
see, mamma?" 
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" You will not know where to find her.** 

Rosa blushed — here was another concealment. " Ro- 
• bert might go with me ; you sent him home with Miss 
. Vaughn once." 

" True, Robert can go, and then there will be no 
need of your going." 

"But if they should need assistance, mamma, it 
seems so much kinder for one of the family " 

u You have taken a strange fancy to that girl," ob- 
served Mrs. Warner. 

" She seems so unhappy !" murmured the child ; but 
it was the starting tear, not the words, that pleaded 
her cause with her mother. 

" You have yet a great deal to learn, my dear," said 
the proud woman, tenderly, " but still* this girl may be 
in want — her mother may be worse, and I have no ob- 
jection to your going to see. Get your bonnet, and, in 
the meantime, I will fill a basket for Robert to carry. 
We should never visit the poor without taking some 
comforts with us." 

Mrs. Warner did not always think that comforts 
comprised only the things that could be stowed away 
in a basket ; but for her prejudices, she would have 
gone herself to look after Ellen Vaughn ; and when 
her heart was enlisted, no human being was ever more 
completely mistress of the whole vocabulary of conso- 
lation than she. 

Strange emotions were swelling in the heart of 
pretty Rosa Warner as she tripped along beside the 
good-matured serving-man, for she thought of the even- 
ing previous, when Ellen Vaughn reeled over the pave- 
ment before her ; and she wondered what good peo- 

2S 
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pie — what her father and mother would think of her, 
if they knew she had been accessary to a theft. It 
made her shudder, and she resolved not to think of it. 
Then the conversation at the foot of the stairs came 
back to her, word by word ; and she wished that her 
mother could have heard it, believing that if she could, 
she would forgive and pity poor Ellen Vaughn. The 
clapboards rattling at each puff of air, the useless 
shutters, and the broken stairs, were not new to Rosa ; 
and when Robert turned and asked her, " Did you ever 
see anything like it, miss V 9 she only answered with a 
shudder. 

Robert inquired of a poor woman, at the top of the 
stairs, for Mrs. Vaughn's room, and was shown up a 
rickety back-staircase, the old crone muttering as she 
hobbled on before them, 

" It's but a narry room the puir crathur '11 be afther 
havin' whin the sun is doon, an' a deal nigher God's 
airth than this ould garret, I'm a thinkin' !" 

Rosa, though startled, had no time to ask an expla- 
nation, for the old woman stopped, and pointing with 
her staff towards a half-opened door, hobbled back the 
way she came. 

" Hush, Robert !" whispered the child, putting her 
finger to her lip ; and, stepping lightly forward, she 
stood unobserved in the opening. Unobserved — for 
who was there to observe her ? On a miserable couch, 
spread of straw and rags upon the bare floor, lay the 
figure of a woman. The cheeks were sunken and the 
muscles rigid ; weights were laid upon the close^eyes 
to keep down the lids ; the chin was bound up by a 
folded kerchief; and the white, bony hands, lay as 
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they had been placed, their livid tips crossing each 
other on her still bosom. The mother of poor Ellen 
Vaughn was dead. Rosa saw it at a glance ; and 
tears filled her eyes, and streamed down'over her face 
as she noted a touching exhibition of simple-hearted 
affection. A pale, meagre-looking child, was kneeling 
by the bedside, trying with her trembling little hand 
to place in the bosom of the dead a single rose which 
she had just broken from a scraggy, sickly bush beside 
her. The mother had probably loved that rose-tree, 
and smiled on the little bud that came like a sweet 
messenger to cheer her, and watched its opening from 
day to day with an interest inconceivable to those who 
have never been walled up in the prison of a noisome, 
filthy street, in the darkest quarter of a large city. 
The child, too, had loved it ; and she gave all she had 
to give when she broke that cherished stem. A little 
one, still younger, sat on the knee of Ellen Vaughn, 
playing with her fast falling tears, and looking into 
her face with curious interest. 

" Be's she don to Dod, sissy ?" inquired the little prat- 
tler ; " when will she turn back agin ?" 

Poor Ellen could not answer, and the unconscious 
baby-orphan, putting her thin, blue arms about her 
neck, said softly, " Don't ki, sissy, don't ki, an' I will 
tiss 'ou." 

The boy, with quivering chin and swollen eyes, 
stood at the foot of the bed, watching his sister's fond 
movements about the dead ; arid when she had finish- 
ed, and left a kiss on the icy fingers and the sunken 
cheek, he pressed both hands upon the aching fore- 
head, and, with a loud, sob-like burst of agony, tunttod 
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away, and coiled himself up in the farthest corner of 
the room. 

"We are too late, Robert," whispered Rosa Warner; 
" go and tell mother." 

Robert drew the sleeve of his coat hastily across his 
eyes, and hurried down the stairs, while Rosa twined 
her arms with those of the little one on Ellen Vaughn's 
knee, and whispered such words as were the first to 
find their way up from her swelling heart. 

When Mrs. Warner reached the house of death, she 
found the seamstress fast asleep, with her head resting 
on her daughter's lap, and the three children gathered 
around Rosa's feet, listening to her words of soothing 
and encouragement. How changed did Rosa Warner 
seem within the last three days ! How exquisitely had 
the pencil of sorrow shaded and mellowed down her 
beauty ! So thought the mother, as she gazed upon 
the little ministering angel ; and then a severe pang 
of remorse shot to her heart as her eye fell upon the 
hollow, death-like face, between her child's soothing 
hands. 

" Poor Ellen is asleep, mamma," whispered Rosa ; 
"she has not closed her eyes for two whole nights, and 
she is almost worn out with fatigue." 

John hastened to bring the only stool the garret 
could boast ; his younger sister, a glow of gratitude 
lighting up her sad face, exclaimed, "You are so 
good !" and the little one, nestling both of her puny 
hands in the* lady's, looked up into her face and began 
telling her that " mammy had don to Dod," never to 
"turn back agin," but that she would send for 
all of them one of these days, and then they 
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M shouldn't be hundry any more — never — never — " so 
" sissy" said. 

Hungry, poor lisper ! That the grave should be an 
infant's hope ! Mrs. Warner promised her own heart 
that their last hour of suffering from hunger had 
passed; then, taking the prattler in her arms, she 
called the boy to her side ; and, with the most sympa- 
thetic delicacy, drew from him revealings that made 
her heart ache. He told her how they had been hap- 
py beyond the gtea ; how, in an evil hour, his father 
had sold his little patrimony, and embarked for an un- 
known land ; of a death and burial at sea, that left 
the little family without a head, desolate, indeed ; of 
a poor woman seeking a home in a strange land, fol- 
lowed by her dependent children ; of the daily dimin- 
ishing of their slender funds ; of wakeful eyes and 
anxious bosoms ; of the gradual sinking away of one 
of their number, and the grave opened for her in the 
village church-yard; of toil and sickness, sickness, 
toil, and tears ; then want of work, followed by want 
of bread ; the bitter mockery that men palm off for 
sympathy ; hours minuted by wo ; the almost hopeless 
clinging to hope ; of vain, impotent struggles ; and 
finally, the ill-judged removal to the city. The boy 
stopped there ; and Mrs. Warner, glancing around the 
miserable garret, read all the rest but too plainly. Oh ! 
what sacrifice would not the proud lady have made to 
be able to live over again the three days since she had 
first seen Ellen Vaughn ! The boy had told her of a 
previous bereavement, and she now Squired where 
they had buried his sister ? He told her of a pleasant 
grave-yard on the shore of New Jersey, and of a rose- 

23* 
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bosh that he had planted, and his mother and Nelly 
watered and trimmed ; " but," exclaimed the boy, with 
a passionate sob, " she cannot lie there ! They will 
put my mother in the Potter's-field — they will not leave 
us even her grave ! Oh ! that is worst of all !" 

Mrs. Warner assured him that his mother should be 
buried in the spot which he and Ellen should choose ; 
and when Rosa saw the boy's mournful delight, she 
could scarce forbear waking the sleeper, to whisper 
the same consolation in her ear. But when Ellen at 
last did awake, it was not to be consoled. At sight 
of Mrs. Warner she was at first surprised ; then, over- 
come by shame and remorse, she buried her face in 
her crossed arms ; and finally, springing to her feet 
impetuously, she would have revealed the whole, but 
for a whisper from Rosa. " Do not say it before your 
brother, Ellen." 

The girl recoiled ; and her limbs gradually failing 
beneath her, she sank slowly on the foot of the bed, 
murmuring, " then you know it all, and the children 
will know it and despise me. Thank God ! my moth- 
er is spared this ! But who will care for the children ?" 

" Nobody knows it," whispered Rosa, feelingly, "no- 
body but me ; and you must not tell — now, at least." 

Mrs. Warner did not wonder that sight of her should 
so affect the poor seamstress ; and she now came for- 
ward and spoke kind pitying words, in those tones 
which steal so soothingly over the aching heart, and 
lull the perturbed spirit. 

In less than •week, a pleasant room was opened a 
few doors from Mrs. Warner's, and filled with flowers 
and choice books, and everything agreeable to a cul- 
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tivated, simple taste ; and this was the home of the 
orphans. Not that they were paupers — their busy 
hands returned an equivalent for all the good they re- 
ceived ; the power to use their hands was all that had 
been given them. John was sent to school four hours 
in the day, and employed by Mr. Warner the remain- 
der of the time, learning constantly lessons of industry 
and independence. The sister who had cherished the 
rose so fondly, and bestowed it so touchingly, had 
plenty of roses now, and when not engaged in school, 
she glided around among the flowers like one of their 
own sweet selves. The little one talked no more of 
going to heaven to avoid being " hungry," but still she 
lisped her broken prayers, kneeling in her sister's lap, 
and still she prattled to Mrs. Warner of things " sissy" 
told her, sometimes perverting their meaning ludi- 
crously, and always appearing most enchantingly sim- 
ple. As for Ellen, she habitually wore a look of sad 
seriousness far beyond her years ; but every day it be- 
came more and more mellowed and sweetened, till one 
could scarce wish it away. It required but few words 
from Mrs. Warner, to interest several^ladies in the 
young girl's behalf; and from that time she never 
lacked employment, and consequently never lacked 
either the necessaries, or a moderate share of the lux- 
uries, of life. 

And did Ellen Vaughn ever acknowledge how much 
more miserable she had made herself, than all the 
troubles, and sorrows, and privations that had been 
heaped without measure upon the heads of those she 
loved, could have made her ? and was Miss Rosa War- 
ner's little chain of deceptions ever brought to light? 
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Ay, it could not be otherwise; for the seamstress 
would not leave her miserable garret, until the dark* 
est corner of her heart, the darkest leaf of her life, 
was unfolded to her benefactress. And Mrs. Warner, 
proud woman as she was, wept,"and for the first time 
spoke of herself, declaring that she had been guilty of 
a double crime — the fault was entirely hers* And 
Rosa ! Oh ! the pink bar6ge was only a tithe of her 
rewards, though no one called the gifts heaped upon 
her by such a name. And how much more attention 
Mrs. Warner bestowed upon her now ! how much she 
watched every movement, and strove to read evefy 
glance ! and how she wondered that she had ever coil* 
sidered the little lady so utterly thoughtless! But 
Rosa Warner was thoughtless, even as the morning 
bird that 

"Pours its full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art" 

That is, she was thoughtless as far as the head was 
concerned, b^t her little heart was brimming over 
with heavenly wisdom — a wisdom made up of tove 
and joy. 



THE CHIEFS DAUGHTER. 

Strange that powerful states should sometimes di- 
rect all their mighty enginery against a simple individ- 
ual, whose weakness should be a protection ! Strange 
that civilized men raise a Juggernaut to crush a butter- 
fly ! Strange that the shrinking wild flower of its own 
native green-wood, the timid bud unfolding by the 
hearth-stone of an American savage, striking its roots 
down into his strong heart, and caring for no other 
soil, could not escape the calculating eye of a great 
and a refined nation ! Thurensera, the beautiful Day- 
Dawn, the daughter of the noblest sachem among all 
the Iroquois, the proud, peerless princess of the wilder- 
ness, whom the chivalry of the United Nations de- 
lighted to honour, to be duped at last ! Ay, such is 
the fate of beauty and royalty ; and the Indian maid- 
en was far from being an isolated victim*. In the glit- 
tering suit of Queen Anne, in the luxurious palaces 
of Louis, in the courts of Spain and Italy, and among 
the republican aristocracy of Germany, wherever 
power dwelt, wherever a field for intrigue existed, 
hardened men, and may be hardened women, too, 
were making throbbing hearts the stepping-stones to 
their projects. 

It was the influence of Col. Schuyler, alone, that 
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bound the Five Nations to the English colonies, at a 
time when her majesty's dominions on this side the 
water, owed their entire safety to these powerful 
allies. It therefore became a serious study with the 
French, how to counteract this influence, and no 
means were left unemployed. Agents, undermining 
and entrapping, were sent out in every direction ; and 
whilst they were mostly regarded as " birds that sing 
falsely/' sometimes they met with a transient success 
that encouraged renewed effort. The consideration 
which Father Le Moyne gained among the Ononda- 
gas, is matter of history ; but Jesuitism was not the 
only lever which it was thought proper to place be-. 
neath the integrity of the Iroquois. Avarice, ambi- 
tion, love — all the human passions which become such 
powerful weapons in the hands of the diplomatic 
courtier — were here employed, and if less success- 
fully, the fault was to be attributed to the unpliant 
material, rather than to the crafty and zealous work- 
men. 

Rumours of the wonderful beauty of Thurensera, 
(the only child of an influential sachem, who had ac- 
companied Col. Schuyler to England, and returned 
drunk with the splendour he had witnessed,) had 
reached the French Provinces ; and it had also been 
told that the child grew so closely to her father's heart 
as to close up every other avenue. Thurensera, too, 
loved the English : for the immaculate " Quider" was 
her sponsor ; and the ladies of the English court had 
not forgotten the beautiful Indian princess in the pre- 
sents with which they had loaded the chieftains on 
their return. It was therefore no slight und^rta-lnncr 
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to attempt to bind the forest brave by a chain that 
was to reach through his child's heart, when that 
child was already prepossessed in favour of another 
nation, and another people. But magnificent prom- 
ises were made to him who should accomplish the 
project, which, together with hints concerning the 
power of the Pope over matrimonial shackles, induced 
a dissolute young nobleman, in want of means to repair 
his shattered fortune, to set out upon«the expedition. 
Du Valle was no indifferent Lothario ; even among 
the fair dames of civilized Europe, he had been flat- 
tered and caressed ; and, as he had once had just 
enough of honour, to learn its language, and was now 
too entirely divested of it to be troubled with any 
useless scrupulosities, the young Day-Dawn could 
scarce have had a more dangerous wooer. He met 
her first in her native woods, and laid his tribute of 
game at her feet. Again he saw her, and, notwith- 
standing her shyness, he managed to stay beside her 
long enough to weave a wreath of wild-flowers, though 
he was not allowed to place it on her head. But the 
wily Frenchman lingered in a neighbouring copse, to 
see it adjusted among her black braids, by her own 
hands, and to see with what an air of untaught co- 
quetry she turned from the mirror of the river, and 
tripped away like a glad bird to her own thicket. At 
a third meeting, he had a bauble for her arm more 
beautiful than any she possessed ; and when he saw 
her hide it carefully beneath a strip of wampum, his 
eye sparkled, for he knew by this that his safety was 
cared for, and, better still, that the Indian maiden had 
a secret from her father and the paternal Hollander. 
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And now the young Frenchman sped rapidly in his 
wooing. They had but few words in common, but 
they conversed by more dangerous signals. When in 
a humour particularly idle, the Frank would sit for 
hours upon the grass, giving a subtle language to every 
flower, and a peculiar hidden meaning to each bird- 
note, and talking of the mysterious intercommunion 
of the spirit of the breeze with the spirit of the wood- 
land, and the strange influence of these subtle es- 
sences over the thoughts of men, while the large aston- 
ished eyes of the maiden were now raised to his in 
earnest heedfulness, and now drooped confusedly be- 
neath a meaning glance which gave the love she was 
drinking in, a personal application. 

The Day-Dawn had but one confidante, (a young 
girl who was with her when she first met Du Valle,) 
and this was worse than none, for Ertel was a romancer 
of the wildest order. She not only encouraged 
the sachem's daughter in her first deception, but de- 
voted her little ingenious head to promoting in every 
waf what she considered an amusing adventure, which 
promised to end in nothing more unpleasant than a 
wedding. So time passed on. Du Valle had now but 
little doubt of success, for he had felt, as far as he 
was capable of feeling anything, the fascinating in- 
fluence of the sloe-eyed maiden, and he believed that 
the hatred of the old warrior for his nation, must yield 
to her soft subdued pleadings. 

The moon had risen, and was silvering the crowns 

of the old trees that had waved for centuries within 

. sound of the Hudson's murmur, and bathing the banks, 

and casting upon the river points of light that danced 
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on the crisping waves like watery spirits come out for 
a summer-night's revel. The wild duck had nestled 
down among the sedges, with its head behind its wing ; 
the partridge had ceased its drumming in the wood, 
and gone to its rest in quiet ; the songsters of the day 
were hushed, and the woodsman's axe and the hunts- 
man's rifle no longer challenged the echoes with their 
sharp, shrill voices. The sturgeon now and then 
leaped up at the shivered tip of a moon-ray, dropping 
back large silver beads upon the wave, and the owl 
hooted triumphantly from the distant battlement of his 
own oaken castle, as if in proud consciousness of the 
dignity of thus reigning solitary sovereign of the 
night. There was a step within the shadow of the 
woodland — a light, hurried step, like the bounding of 
a fawn, venturing timidly from its covert, and a scarce 
perceptible stirring of foliage, making a faint rustle 
that, scared at its own self, died instantly away. And 
then a slender creature, airy, and graceful as a young 
antelope, sprang out into the moonlight, and stood 
lightly poised with one foot advanced, resting on its 
tip, head bent forward, and. lips parted in eager 
breathlessness. Her right arm, gleaming with jew- 
els, lay across her breast, half-buried in the folds of a 
crimson mantle, fringed with silver, while the left was 
raised, the fore-finger slightly curved, and the others 
nestled in the yielding palm. In her dilated eye, there 
was a strong liquid light ; and on her cheek, a rich, 
heart-wrought colouring, unmistakable by the most 
casual observer. There she stood in her glorious * 
beauty — that forest queen — her very heart hushed, if 
perchance her quick ear might catch the dip of the 
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traitorous Frenchman's oar. It came not, and the 
maiden still extended her slight, swan-like neck, and 
still peered eagerly up the river, to where an abrupt 
break in the moonlight cast all the rest in shadow. 
Suddenly her initiated ear seemed to have caught a 
sound, for her eye flashed joyously, and her parted 
lips were wreathed in smiles. Then dropping on one 
knee, she bent her ear to the ground, until the small 
ruby-tipped arrow that confined her glossy braids, was 
jeweled over with dew-drops. This was enough. He 
was coming — and, springing to her feet with a smoth- 
ered exclamation of delight, the Indian maiden clapped 
her hands joyously, and darted back to her covert. In 
a moment, however, she returned, and, kneeling by the 
river's brink, gazed down into the liquid mirror, and 
smiled and nodded gaily to the beautiful vision that 
looked up and smiled and nodded back again, as 
though the shadowy thing could appreciate the tumult 
within, that was the key-stone to all the movements 
of its earth-born twin. The plume that feathered her 
arrow had been bent, and her hand was now raised to 
straighten it — the heavy midnight braids binding her 
fine head", were smoothed and carefully adjusted, and 
she opened and half-closed her eyes, again and again, 
and smiled to mark how lovely they were with the lids 
drooping over them, as she knew the intensity of his 
gaze always made them droop, when her white lover 
was near. Then her hand was passed over her full 
round arm, retouching the curve of the bended "wrist 
with true girlish vanity, and her small moccasined foot 
was thrust for a moment from beneath the silver fringe, 
while she clasped the bracelet more firmly on the taper 
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ancle — her attention all the while divided between 
herself and a dark speck that seemed suspended just 
above the water at a distance. It drew nearer, and 
Thurensera, casting a parting glance upon her rustic 
mirror, hastily retired, as though too proud to be found 
waiting. At length, the light canoe leaped upon the 
sand, and its occupant, springing upon the moonlit 
bank, proceeded leisurely to tie it to a tree, looking 
about him as he did so, as though disappointed at not 
seeing her he sought. 

u If she should play me false after all this trouble," 
he muttered, " by all the powers of hell — " 

He started. " Ha ! my pretty doe, art here 1" and, 
flinging his mantle and chapeau into a clump of bushes, 
he led the half-timid, half-delighted girl to a seat on 
the smooth, mossy bank, which she had but a moment 
before occupied. Long and low was the conference, 
relating evidently to the old chief's prejudices, and the 
best mode of eradicating them. Sometimes, at an un- 
guarded word from the young Frank, the bosom of the 
Indian girl would swell, and her eyes brim over ; but 
he had the power of soothing instantaneously ; and, 
before a tear had time to drop, it was stayed by the 
smile that came to thank his slightest attention. An 
hour went by, and the shadows were deepened on the 
bank, and the moon had passed behind a cluster of 
clouds, leaving the river in entire darkness. Two or 
three times Thurensera had bent her ear to the ground, 
when of a sudden she started to her feet, her hands 
clenched, and her large eyes gleaming with intense 
fear. Before she had time to shape her apprehensions 
into words, there was a quick crackling in the brittle 
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underbrush, and Ertel sprang upon the bank, every 
limb quivering, and terror depicted on every feature. 

" Fly ! fly ! The Rose has been a snake in the lodge 
of the Day-Dawn. Her tongue was stolen away while 
she slept, and a cloud of warriors are seeking for the 
blue-eyed roebuck of the north." 

" Fly ! fly !" repeated Thurensera, as the poor girl 
darted away in an opposite direction, " it is night upon 
the water, for the Great Spirit has spread his wing 
before the moon." 

For the first time, probably, since boyhood, a gener- 
ous sentiment found its way into the heart of Du Valle, 
and he lingered, even after the trembling fingers of 
the girl had untied the cord that fastened his canoe. 

" Nay, take the paddle thyself, my pretty doe ; keep 
close to the bank, and I will plunge into the forest, 
double on our pursuers, and meet thee above. Go ! 
go !" and he attempted to lift her into the canoe. But 
Thurensera shook his hand from her shoulder, and 
drew back impatiently. The light tread upon the 
ground, and the rustling of leaves above, convinced 
her that their pursuers were close upon them ; and, 
assuring him by a single word of her safety, she point- 
ed at the canoe and leaped into the thicket, just as an 
arrow whizzed through the air and spent itself upon 
the water. Another and another followed ; but the 
maiden caught a glimpse of the little canoe gliding 
close to the bank, under the shadow of the trees, and 
she knew that her lover was yet undiscovered. For 
a moment now the party paused and held a hasty con- 
sultation. It was believed that the Frenchman had 
escaped, and if they at once proceeded up the river 
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they might intercept him. As the maiden compre- 
hended their intention, a cry of horror burst from her 
lips ; and before any one could interpret its meaning, 
or discover its source, her resolution was taken. 
Wrapping the mantle of her lover, which yet lay in 
the thicket, about her, and placing the chapeau upon 
her head, she stepped out from her concealment, and 
stood close upon the verge of the river, the mark for 
a dozen arrows. Instantly every bow was bent, a shaft 
from every string went quivering through the air, and 
the chieftain's daughter sank beneath the waters of 
the Hudson — not forever. In the morning, a lifeless 
body was found drifted upon the sand, with the cloak 
of the Frenchman still about it, pinned by an arrow 
to the heart. By personating her lover, the generous 
girl had prevented a pursuit which must have proved 
fatal ; but in her sacrifice she wrecked another. The 
brave old sachem never again looked up as he had 
been wont to look ; and ere nine moons had waned 
they seated him in his grave, and slew beside it the 
steed that was to bear him to the spirit-land. 

24* 
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